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M r. TILNEY ba$ asked me to ^rite a short foreword 
or ititrodoctioti lo his book; snd ! do so with 
pleasucev as I fioci m k a clear and tJioughtfuli esposi- 
tion of those <piaIidcSp Jn works of paLnting^ sculptare, and 
anJiiitscTtire^ on which depend their daim to be considered ai 
works of art/* Such a book is timely in its appearance, 
for though there h joat now a greateT generai interesi in Art^ 
and more written on the subject than ever, it is geiKir^illy 
written for those who ate cmie or less LnfbfOffccd i but Mr. 
Tilney wtitr^s for the Uyman seeking information^ "who 
regards pictures for the pleasure their intiiitsic tjualiliet afford 
him, rather than a$ qjisodes in the tiaining of their arlUts/^ 
^c. In fact* in the midst of aU the talk about Art, the plain 
man ** wants to get at a clear understanding of what it is all 
about I The Rembrandts, Tldans, cco, sold ar high priec;s, 
eaccicc his curiosity * he wants to know what it U in a few 
yards of painted canvas that makes them so precious i and that 
has kept them through the ages In such high esteem. 

Mr* Tilncy*s hope is " that those who aspire to the 
untroubled convictions of a pcTsooal opinion may obtain 
them by way of a (ympatbctic understanding of artistic 
endeavour/* This is, t think, a reasonable hope, and the 
careful mder cannot fail to perceive that the worth and appeal 
of a work of art reside in the artist's power to perceive and 
transmit through hb work some erne or other of the endless 
manifestarions of beauty in Nature that surmund ns on every 
hand.* 

Mr. TUnty takes as standards^ and rightly, the timtcrpieces 
of the various European schools* and he gives a very dear 
exp4>sition ; hut I tliink he might cxttnd his view* especially 
in regard to the influences, in some respects harking back to 
primitive thought* that are affeexing the arts tixiay* The 
development of Art has Ijcen from the cepresentation of a 
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things ot its symbol, to the rtpre$fn£ajUDn of Its vUual appof^ 
znvcy anrl painting at the present time has reached the limits of 
Ulmion^ But has Jt been altogethE^ 2. gain ? 

The aim of all catly^ Ait has becn^ and in Oriental Act is $tilip 
to tepresent ihc spirit of the thing depioed i we see rite same 
aim in the drawings of childcen. chcumstanccs under 

which it was seen have been ignored or unpcrccivcd ; so that 
we have do Ulusion of perspcciivep no contrasts of light and 
shadoWp but the essentid elements given strongJj’ i and in 
Oriental Art* with an instinctive beauty of aftangement, 
cultiva^d to m almost mctedible degree of refinement. The 
Byzantine teUgious pictures^ from which origioaied the Italian 
Pciminves^ had the same strong foundation; and gradualiyp 
as the appearances of things were discerned* the art of painting 
grew, until it reached in Raphael* its central point* 

And So it went on till in the nineteenth cenrury painting 
had become a dull formula. Romanticism* Impicssionism* 
Poai-lmprcsaiQoism t alt were eSbm to get away from it* to 
recover something of the strength and vigour of Ae early men 
’ — and of the Orientals, who are now more in tr ilig^ntly 
studied. And with ail the silliness of riic various devclop- 
fncncs of “ Modetmsm ■* tliis is* I believe* to the good, i>nd 
1 cBurtor but tbinlc that here* and in f hi * of Whisiler^s 
pomajts* Mr* Tilney has a little blind spot; and that painting, 
when it lias p^sed tluough its present confusions* will have 
gamed in seriousness and strength, for we always have the 
great mastccs to tefot to* But meanwhile his book will be 
bdpftil to tho^ who require cn%htcnmcnc. 


GEORGE CLAUSEN. 
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A LL but a viluable few of iht book^ that deal with 
/\ matters classified as Aft *' in our weat thi 

JL Jk&ubjcct of painuags from some point of view whidi 
with betEer reason would justify cUssification as bistoty, 
biography, or desenprive inveniory. The more profound 
writers csercLse ingenuity in ccacing '* influences" that 
painters ha^c had one upon another^ or have received from 
the events of their day, AU this^ however, is pinictically 
history and biography over again, though on a psychoLogical 
pianc. Valuable and mceresting as surh aspects of the subject 
must bC| they cannot be held to affect a prim^ valuaiion 
stich as a byimn seeks who regards pictures for the pleasure 
their inttiosic qualities afford him rather than as evidences of 
episodes in the training of their artists. His desire is to 
acquire knowledge of the aims of Art, of the means and 
resources at the disposal of Art, and of the diESrultics to be 
SiLcmonntcd by skill- 

That such aims, means, and resources were hortowed; that 
ideas were stolen^ and passages plagiansed, goes without 
saying ; but this book will not deal with such details nor with 
any anecdotes in the livB of painters* nor with categories^ no t 
inventories- It will attempt solely to make general principles 
patent to the lay tmnd in tl« hope that those who aspite to the 
untroubled convictions of a personal opinion may attain them 
by way of a sympathetic undemanding of artistic endeavour. 

It h not to ^ doubted that there are thousands who do 
aspire to an enlightenment on these matters^ The author has 
already been privileged to render hdp within a wide cirdc of 
students in ail parts of the earthy and it b by advice of educa¬ 
tional C3cpcrts thar the plan i$ now adopted of offering the 
substance of those lessons in hook form. The method allows 
of an enriching amplification prompted by ideas clidted in dis- 
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cmfloii u*itb intclIiguLt and culDiEcd studeutSf and upon that 
gjroufid aloofi thd book should ptovc apt for its purpose. 

it 1$ an impa rtani £ajct t hat the appreidotion of works of art 
by the gcacraj public has dwindled comistendy during the past 
four or Gve decades^ The fiict proved by the contrast 
between what is sold ln the galleries to-day and what was sold 
in Victorian and Edwardian day!i. Ordy in the auction rootna 
haffc the figures meteased ; but that in a populat consIdeiMkin 
is a thing to be deplored. It is not surpjiising that people are 
no longer interested. They would be ^lish indeed to spend 
money upon what they do not wish to possess j and the most 
modern Art comes largely inio that category- 
The tnodcmistic dcvclopmenta in paindng have now 
sunk to the level of the trade adYcrtisement^ yet ai no time did 
the grcaicr pubhc do more than trear them with indiflctcace 
or at mon a cynical smile- Bnt the cult has hod the e&ct of 
first puaxling and then rendering apathetic the masses who 
once took a healthy interest in tniditional Art. It is* therefore* 
in an earnest endcoYoiif to restore sound crafbmanship and fine 
feeling to the place they once enjoyed in popular esteem* that 
these pages are offered The hope h that^ above all, people 
may be induced not to be $hy of tbcjt own judgtncnt, but to 
say boldly that they dislike what they really do dislike; to 
scorn a spineless yielding and a worse aifectation of approval 
at the behest of fashion and custom in regard to things they 
have not understood^ and as honestly to pcaise what gives 
them pleasure, though the “ highbrouit ” seom it. 

In no other way will a healthy art development founded 
upon human eespon^es breathe again upon the dry bones of 
what was umil Mcntly an an loved of the people. 
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CO^f ESSA. DONNA, pu6 

How can that be, lAdy, vhkh all men icatn 
By long experknee ? Sbapc» that tun 
Wiov^ la hard mountain zrvubk, will stifvive 
Their xEtakcr^ whom the yeati to dust letum 1 
Tbtis to Efeci^ Cati^c yiclcb. Act hath her turn 
And tfiumph^ over Natiice. I, who sum 
Wldi Sculptuie, know thk well; bee wundefs Ji^ 

In spite of Tune and Death, thcM tytatit$ ftcoa^ 

So I can give iong life to both oC ns 
In other way* bv colout or hj stoi^ 

Making the AonbUnce of thy fecc asd cnioe. 

Coiturics hcoee when both are buded^ thus 
Thy beauty and my sadfiCT sbiJU be ahowii. 

And men shall say, * For her ‘twas wife to pine,* 

(Traatlaicd by John Addington Symonds,) 
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CHAPTER r 


THE ART IMPULSE 


S OMHV&TIERE I huv’c heud tell of an expcdmtiu with 
little dolls oi mationettes which ate galTaniscd Into aU 
aoct$ of curious activity when an electtic cuctcni is 
passed through than. This seems to me to provide an exact 
noalogy to the diversided results of creative art, brought about 
as they a« by some impulse upon die Immim organisnL What 
is that impulse ? It would seem to be an urge ** to com* 
mimicate to other; what has been experienced either directly 
through the senses, or fdt directly by imagination grounded 
upon observation. An emotion that is subjective in one 
petson becomes objective in another. Upon tha power of 
communication tests all the usefulness In Aft. 

^tb such a geneial, universal, and bask pnndple as 
starting point for the art-impulse, it might be o^ected thar *Et 
mani&station would everywhere present similar results, hvxnun 
nature and great outer nature being elemental. And if we 
seek only for elemental traits in ait-manif«tations we can 
indeed find them easily enough, but more obvious character¬ 
istics show veritably as an infinite variety of rjiaUfs and cheeses. 
From cave-paimings to Raphael and Michelangelo, and from 
these giams to the depraved pictutings of out Junuic asylums, 
the coonnous and multitudinous difierenoes between results 
arise not only from the simple impulse but from the complexity 
of responses to it. 

We cannot define the impulse towards creative art more 
truly than to call It an influence f something which sets going 
our emotions and our intellect, and to which our instincts 
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nespond fbtcefimy or grossly or eEhetcaliVt admirably 

or dfiiestablyj according ro our character and tempetament. 

When in addition to these factors wt coilstdcr dso the vari¬ 
ous conditions of life of the artist' — the epochs in which he has 
existed^ the state of advancement of liis race and nationality, the 
degree of his me nt a l development, and the diiecdan of bis line 
of tailtore, there remains no wonder that works of art gwetally 
regarded present inTmitc difletences in idea, conception, treat* 
tnent, and realisation ; notwithstanding the certainty t^t the 
impulse must ever liave been the same, and that observation 
of external phenomena by vision cannot have altered &om age 
to age oral different parts of the earth. Environment governs 
objective matters, but changes of manner are subjective. 

With this idea in possession we can understand with ease 
why the graph ic and plastic acts stretch over so lengthy a gamut 
of style and manner as to include, for example, “preraphad- 
isp3 and impicssjonism,** and embrace such cottvcntiotis 
as outline, monochreme, and arbitrary colour. We can 
accept cc]ually the fact of a Wteiti and 3 Birket Foster; a Pra 
Angelico and a hlomtian Xdndsay. And we can whh assurance 
apply a« didum “ By their fruits ye shall kncfw them," nor 
only CO the more obvious matter of choice of theme but with 
equal ceminty to the method of approach, the “ handling," 
the application, the slowness or the haste, the devoutness or 
the flippancy of each artist’s practice. 

The same principle applies to that pereon for tchom chicBy 
these thoughts are followed out — the art-cctliusiast who may 
or tnay not be an active creator of works of art, but whom we 
^ safe in catling the interested layman or ait*lover. Hie 
studies what he affects," and with him, as much as with the 
practising artUt, a pronounced individuality of outlook is 
often no more than a limit of scope. The greater the expeeb 
c^, the less intokrant is the mind; the wider the sj mpa^es, 
the more apt are the enumom. 

But there Is something beyond mere catholicity in a biadth 
of a|q>remtion: there is justci discrimination; there is 
cmanripat i o n from bias and obsession. Fanaticism such 13 
chat to which the young and the shaUow so easily become a 
prey, is not possible with those who have a knowledgeable eye 
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for opposito [ and wc find ihu the rabid advocates of the 
latest art-fad me those who are powetlesi to value 

the racrita of the thing to which the fad is opposed. This is a 
rule of lift of whidi examples ahotmd in arc history* 

It has sometimes bccji asked whettier a palnttrj doomed lo 
spend his life on an bJand without hope of communicatioti wdeh 
his kind^ would produce works of art with all tbc eflbrt he was 
capable of exerting. The true answer is probably that he 
wo^d enjoy such ocaipation as a pastime and solace for a 
Luniied period^ but would ultiinatcly lose all incentive for 
practice* contenting himself with observation and con* 
templadon* The most reclusive artist counts upon some 
ghostly, unacknowledged patron or potential sympathiser for 
whose pleasure he pleases himself. And in any case, no true 
artist will, without protest, ^bmit to pleasing a patron by 
not pleasing himsdf. 

In the an impulse is unqucsiionably altruJsdc* 

ahhough its strength is in the self-interest that keeps the mind 
of man alive. 

Without the " well done few would have the heart to 
persevere. The thrill of joy it brings is not self-est«m« 
More ofben it is the grateful relief with which one leains that 
one^t work is less poor than it was feared to be, and has won a 
sympathiser. 

It is evident that if the imbt do<s his work with telling 
power, those who sec it must he stirred likcvb*ke ttt some way 
Or another. For this reason, the term imiotion applies equally 
to the feeling of iho&e who recidve the crcstlv^e or interpieta- 
live work of the artist. It is thus that ctnotion is com Qumicable.. 

The very carhest tmces of tnon show him to have had the 
beauty sense and a f^Ltng for Art in his needs* Thete is* 
ihttcforc, no reason to suppose that Art is, in its essence, some¬ 
thing foreign TO the humblest rcpEescnta±i\T; of the human 
species. This fact has sometimes been lost sight of in these 
times, owing chieSy to our readiness to bdkve that tlve beauty 
scMc depends upon spcdalkcd training in Art, With that 
mistaken notion the average person timorously cottfesses to 
tastes and preferences in a covert, sbmncfoccd way, sometimes 
almost apologetic, and is usually ready to saodfioc them to the 
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opinton of the fiist “expert” with sssutance #ndi 

usumption, passes Adverse judgment upon the exste txhibitecL 

Id the dim ages of budding human conscious ai^s then must 
have been some incentive to make things bcautifiilj and it was 
probably the smiling approval of fellow or mate; in other 
words, the response from someone who found that by seeing 
the artist’s work he felt as the ardst felt. 

In life we arc irnpeUed to tell, to peesuade, to lead, to urge* 
to threaten, to comfort, to delight, as rnu^ to deference to our 
own necessity as to that of the object of our mliustiatioas. 
The misery hsUoaing unappreciated efibtt is proof of the 
principle. 

In Art we show, we expound, we reconstruct, we embeUish, 
in order that what we have in our minds and hearts shall 
extend to the minds and hearts of others. 

If art activity be undertaken without the desire to com¬ 
municate a message, as it may be by pressure of circumstances. 
Of mctcly because the wishes of odiM overcome the subject’s 
indiderence; then the impulse is from without and the result is 
almost certain to be Fiilm-e . 

Why this is so can easily be understood. When action is 
taken in a half-hearted way the work is perfunctory; in other 
words, it proceeds only hy the rules and fomuihc aetjuired. It 
may he technically excellent; but diat is not enough. The 
emotion Is lacking, for the impulse is not from within, There 
is nothing to be exptessed, so the pcEformancc is an empty 
show. To impress nobody la to suffer the true verdict that 
the heart is not in the work. 

When the heart is in the work, however, the performance 
may be below oi above an average standard of technical merit; 
the either way counts fiw much less than the uigency, the 
conviction, and feeling with which the emotion is expressed. 

Th^ is a message to be delivered in one case; in the other 
there is none, only a beautiful language in which to detiver one. 

As to that, it might very natutally be thought that if Artis 
peTfected by the mere force of the emotion or message, 
con be hrtle need for the beautiful language to which to 
express it. 

It will be admitted, however, that there must always be a 
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means of express bn of some kbd or other^ and so tongas this 
means is not mistaken for the end (and that is what art for 
art’s Sake " implies) there is nothing but advantage in its being 
as efSdeni and beautiful as possible. The contention is that, 
of itself, the means, however perfect, is but a part of the 
artistic whole at the best of times; whereas the emotion, when 
it is strong and intense, can exalt the lowest means to fit Its 
purpose. 

It is 3 fact that the speech of illiterate persona becomes digoi^ 
£cd and moving diction imder the stress of terrific ematbn. 
In such cases, it is true that Nature is working alone. The 
issues are elemental and admit no conscious ait. Indeed, it is 
from such supreme moments in life, when Nature asserts her-- 
self above all conventions, that Art learns its greatest lessons. 
F . aa lted poetic dictinn, commanding or despairing gesture, 
shoots of joy or cries of horror j all this is the lan^age Art 
borrows from Nature for her highest flights In Poetry, Painting, 
and Music. 

Can there be any doubt that Art isat its flnest when it appeals 
most irresistibly to hunsan sensitiveness ? And whence atiscs 
(hat sensitiveness but from lifers experiences and convictions ; 
in other words, from lessons learnt from Nature ? 

The true artist evokes his echo from tliai sensitiveness. He 
sets tip a cottcspondence between himself and those to whom 
he appeals, making himself one w-ith them by a bond of sym¬ 
pathy. They understand bis message, He and they feel the 
same emotion at the same time. 

Further, those to whom the appeal is made contribute very 
largely to their own enjoyment and to the intensity of feeling 
by which the artistic result is secured. Good Art is always thus 
objective as well as subjective, and there is no more perfect 
consummation than this which involves a co-partnership of 
impulse in a work of art. It Is the only safe criterion. 

But we are not at liberty to say that any vrork submitted to 
our judgment is cither good or had accordingly as wc tindct- 
stand it or find it meaningless. 

Our response is, as we have seen, necessary to out enjoy¬ 
ment i hut it may happen that the tardiness of our response is 
an argument for, raiher than against, the crocHcnce of a work of 
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ut> If du work be ibU of meaning, subtle, ind complex, we 
may find it too much for ooz undeistandJng. when namially 
there will be but feeble response. The feult in that case is 
pEobably with oursdyes. 

In the domain of Music tbe best cridca admit the impossi- 
bility of grasping all the beauties of an tmpoctani wotk at the 
first heating. In Fainting, similatly, a good picture does not 
tevea) all its truth and charm uadi it has been often seen or 
eyen lived with. 
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CHAPTER 0 

THE PHRASE, -*THE FINE ARTS** 


T PIE simple wofd “Art** has been used in such a 
rmdritude of ways that all sorts of people find an 
applicatioa for ii m matters tanging from auoplane 
stunts ** to halr<utting. Such a univeisal euiployment of 
the word is pcxfectly defensible, for Art, hx the mtaning of the 
Latin word from which it was dcftved, tfrj, simply means the 
of a thing; not fa thing : that b the meaning 

claimed by the teon Sdence (Latin, sao, I know). Ir b, there¬ 
fore, quite legitimate to speak of an art of liair-cutting, of 
tjulodng, and so forth; since any handkEaft char demands bIcIUl 
or cunning for its best pcifoniiancc Js, so far, an art. 

When the word is thus seen to be within its rights in repre¬ 
senting almost any activity, material or men^p in which 
thought and judgment are concerned, it can hardly be a uscfiil 
one to apply to things that are specific and mean sofnething 
very definite and choice. From this need of a word that 
woi^ connote less than anything and cvetything came ihe 
coining of the phrase, “ Fine Art.” But whether or not this 
was first Applied to Litemmre and Music as wdt as to Painrmg^ 
Sculpture, and their allied arts, ! do not know, not can I dis¬ 
cover. b quire certain, however, is that some modem 

dictionaries Include Music and litciwture iu the scope of their 
definttLon of Fine Art. But wc know bow dicciofiaacs ate 
put together; they do not sock to guide orgoveiai language; 
they do but aitempt to keep pace with its fiuctuations, and 
what they would amthcmatisc in one edition they canonise 
in a hxet- It happened occasionally that eminent ethics Uko 
Walter Pater used the term “ fine art of Literature,** and 
spoke of Music as a fine art. Naturally the ditfiot^arics had to 
follow suit. 

Since the word “ art “ meant a trade oc a handicraft, it was 
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the most namral thiog in the world to qualify h whea it was 
wanted to mean som^hing moie thact a mere handictafu If 
to piike a cup for ordinary uw was an art^ it was finer art 
to mate a dmUcc of esquisite design and embellished with 
oruamcm and jewels, an object of beauty aa well as of use. It 
was indeed iirt of a spcdficaUy ** fine ** description, devoted to 
the producdcii of b<iudfiil w'Ofkmanship not at all useful bat 
purely luxurious. 

This is indeed what Fine Art stands for. It is a luxury : it 
has no obligSitions to actual utility. The Fine Arts then were 
the luxurious portion of the ordinary arts^ but still concerned, 
with things made with the bands. The monastic scribe who 
wrote his classics on parchment , felt at times that his work was 
worthy of a beautiful renderings and he tbetefore chose his 
materia! with a jcalotis care and expended pains upon his 
writing far beynod what was needed merely to conyey the 
meaniag of the text he was tnmscribing^ The deTcrest of such 
scribes allowed themselves the liberty of in^nifig handsome 
initial letters and other omanijcots, bringing in rich^ bright 
colour and gold to thdr aid—all quite unnecessary* but very 
delightful and perchance elm^ating. In short, the mete artist 
thus developed into the fine-artist. It is easy to see how ihb 
embellishment was daboiated into highly^wrought pictures 
specially eniiuEted to painters who could wort m m iniature. 

Picture-painting m%hr, without cmich stretch of imagina¬ 
tion^ be traced from the painted coffin-lids of the Egyptians^ 
Not that ihe early Egyptians were the first to practise paiitfkig. 
It was an ait of prdmtotie man, and paintings are extant that 
wax exfinittd by the people of Crete b^ore t£; building of the 
Pyramids. But since the date of the painted cofEn4ids of 
Egypt there has been no break in development: no starting 
afre:sh from initial discovery^ 

i^ne Art should rnean not brainwork alone, but handwork 
necessarily* although the mote biairi guidance of the hand 
there be* the more fine the art. 

** Music is a reno wtU defined. Nobody has a doubt of 
what it meana. '' Literature i$ in a like happy position i but 
painting and Sculpture have no generic term but Art*" 
Qccqjt the qualifications ‘'graphic'' and "plastic” arta 
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{GaAt£nipbe^ I wrice ; I foim,! daub civ^). My OTtt- 

Trnf^ftn is therefore that the terra Fine Arts ’* sboald be used 
escbiOTcIy for PaiatiDg, Sculpture, Moddibg, Engnyiog, 
C^rviag, aad any other allied activity that exerts iadtvlduil 
taste aod special skilL 
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CHAPTER m 

THE BEAUTY SENSE 

I F the reader wiU pardon a short «Eeurs[on into meta¬ 
physics—of a very elemeniiry kind —k can be expbined 
why aUiffion has been made to the Beauty SeiM of primer al 
man - — ^ daring assumption. 

It will be admitted that as arx animal with five senses and a 
brain primitive man imdc observations rcspectmg nat ural 
phenomena. Next^ that havitig memory he stored more or less 
these obserrations in some reocsses of his consciousness whence 
he could bring them to light again when occasion rct|imed« 
Without memory every obscrvaiion wouJd be an entirely new 
experience foe hirOp and he would be unable to relate one 
expetience with another. Bur with the aid of memory he 
would be able to give an exeta value to every new- cipetienct 
by remembering certain suniUi obscr^'adons already stored. 
Comparison would thus gene rate knowledge beyond that of 
Initial obscrvatioti* and such extra knowledge would be a 
■*' Concept ** of the phenomenDn obfservei Fimher, such a 
concept would be to him a standard of idenuty by which fresh 
experiences would be dasiified as either tepemion soldy or 
icpedijon with a diSciencc. Any 5uch di&tencc would act as 
ampliEcatiodp concedonj or adjustment of the coocepL 
Mental Perception would now bt established as a process in 
addition to physical observation. 

Perception cannot be possible without Observation at some 
time or other ; although Observaiioti at othet times may take 
place and lead to nothing. It 1$ Ukcly that a eow^ gating in its 
pladd as it reposes in a field and chews the end, may be 
observing las much (and the same) a man of high IntclUgcoce 
who happens also to be m the 6dd. But it is practically 
cjcrtain that the cow would have little or no perception of the 
portent of ihc objects in the sccnCi or their relation lo each 
other ; and still less would she be likely to arrive at such coO' 
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the beauty sense 

ccpn as the tnan «ould. in tlxe words of Ktar, Pcicepdons 

without Concepts aie blind. _ 

We know that in the things wc see there arc certain basic 
principles of physics in cvidctjce; and perhaps a proper 
obserTfance of them causes saris&ction to the mind. Certaudy 
these principles seem to involtre in their essence a necessity 
that forms should be what they claim to be. For cs^ple, a 
line that rkims to he a straight line imist appear straiglu m he 
beauiifui; a curved line must be a masterly curve j a drdc or 
an ellipse, if they are to be such, must be easily and sttongly 
so to our eyes, or else we shall consider them f«bk ot ba^ 

Jn all things rhat ate inftitSedio bt upright a variation or a weak 
lapse from the principle of uprightness is intmkil to beauty, 
in Nature that principle is prescribed of trees like the q^press 
and die poplar; in Ardntectute wc could not admire pillars, 
monuments, steeple, or even walls that deviated trom the 
upright line. The Tower of Pisa is not the mote bcaut^ 
because it leans; it is in this respect simply an engaging 
curiosity. Further, there should be a rational telanon ot 
large to small, strong to weak, heavy to light, to saitsfy ^ 
innate craving for stability, security, and the needs of gio^; 
and probably Beauty owes much to a comcspondetKfi with the 
cranii pIm of Nature:^ 

Primitive man doubtless eserdsed his mind m this way 
chiefly for his own bodily advantage ; but In doing so he would 
have scheduled, so to speak, the things that were gi^for 
him, and those that were not. In other words, he would have 
developed Judgment and PrefenalCES. TVs he became n^- 
tally advanced his pteferences would have citoidcd to a less 
elemental plane than that of slmpb concern for life and death 
and procreation. He would have developed likes and dislikes 
cvcrytiiin_^- 

Wc can imagine that the earliest lake^wellcts would set our 
thek stakes in an orderly fashion before they buik uivm th^ 
their supersttucturcs of branches and cky. We can imagine 
further that the natives who built huts of mud oc of blanches 
would instinctively make ib«n in the easiart and most econotni- 
cal form and this would certainly be the self-supporting dome- 
shape. Thcie would be no difRcuIiy in thinking of many 
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other aQinple& 'where the pHndple of streagth with e^e would 
be an ktcentive to eady^ man and inevitabty set up in hi« mind a 
standard of efficiency' which would qtiicUy become, through 
prcfereiioc, a canon of beauty to him. 

But it is not only in his own handiwork that man would 
derive his ideas of the fitting and the good which we should 
translate as the beautiful. It would observe the opexation 
of certain laws of Nature, and find food for thought in the 
appearances of natural phenomena. The sun would teach 
him the circle. The Hinging of a stone would reveal to him 
the splendour of the curve of iw trajectory, and the inevita¬ 
bility and strength of it 'would impress him. Soon he would 
come to feel that a long, smooth line, in whatever 'n-ay it might 
be curved, was somehow a pleasurable thing, and he would 
find confirmation of this in the forms of plant and animal life. 

Ideas of suicabiliiy in mattcis of proportion would likewise 
be gathered, 

A stone Hung into a pond woutd teach the ptUnevaJ nun the 
beauty of wave movement and nest of wave form, and the 
charm of its attcnuadDn by diminishin g force. In a later stage, 
at the discovery of the potter’s wheel, Isc would find an even 
more immediate cause for the fascination of symmetry through 
movement. A short experience would teach him that the 
shapes of the pots which he spun upon hU wheel were the most 
serviceable when tlicy conformed in thdr outlines to the curves 
which he had learned to regard as desirable curves to the eye. 

It is believed that Motion is one of the springs of asthetic 
enjoyment, and having regard to the fact that man^s emergence 
from a static world, although by way of xona of dcvclopmenf, 
'would carry some vestige of exhilaration, it may be that the 
fascination of certain lines and contouni are attributable to a 
joy in motion. In Benedetto Croce's ''dEsthctic,** p, j4fi, 
occurs the following passage: “ The aged Theodore Fischer 
described j£sthetk in hb auto-critichm as the union of 
numeric and harmony, and the Beautiful as the harmony of the 
universe, which is never realised in fact because it is infinke. 
WTicn wc think to grasp the beautiful, we experience that 
exquisite illusion, which is (be awthetic fact. Robert Fischer, 
son of the foregoing, introduced the word ' EinfOhlung ’ to 
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tlic vitality which he believed rtmc men inspited into 
things wiih the help of the acs thetk pioccss ” (Translation by 

W.RCarrJ ^ . 

This is all very cryptic. In the fifsc p^e of course 
posnilatcs the absoluteness of Bcaury by defining it as harmofiy 
effht Umtrji, whilst scsthetic is a union of mimicry with some 
other harmony iff iJk The reader must know that to me 

^ihctic and Beautiful ace not two things* but one. Nesa* 1 
cannot tb^rik that Emiiiesis» the imitadvc faculty, cm be a ptunc 
cause. Why should we^ elementally* want to imitate anyt^g ? 
There must be some urging factor established first. If, how¬ 
ever, joy in locomotion is granted, it is reasonable to ^^uinc » 
harmony between that joy and mos^ement in dungs. So tmt 
when we think to gmp the beautlfLil we espcrjence that 
exquisite illusion, which is the ji^chctic fact of becoming 
ffi —spiritually ojmbined wkh—the beauty^posscssmg 
fact. The meaning of Fisclicr^s phrase is locki^ up in that 
word illusion""; tlhiaion of what? I can ciidy dunk it is 
the illusion of having become the beauty-fact itself. v& hat ic 
iSf that we arc also# 

As In all such elusive mcrospectiom the elemental is very 
actively at work, the proposMon <jifers aothing antagonistic to 
die notion I have submitted of a survival of psim^ tf dial coni- 
lions and living man’s association with them. And it womd 
sauB that Robert Fisdict arrived at a similar infcrpretauotl 
when he coined the word " I^nfultlung*’ to meet the caw. 
“ Feeling in ” is rather a emss tiaiislatioa of the term, iuul per-* 
baps " living in the fact ” would be closet to the meaning. 
The word has, however, won recognition in a Greek form. 
“ Empathy," for which another German savant is respoosihlc 
and that, by a gain of temoteness allowia of a less narrow 
interpretation in Englisb. But to itk the idea uf cither word 
will not detach itself from motion because «implies a canditJon 
of activity not otdy in the subject but in the object, m can 
readily participate in the feeling of motioo, but any feeling of 
passive being is difficolt to come at. I can, 1 think, supply an 
instanoc that would iUustiatc my own conception of the matter. 
A* a smaU boy I used to delight in whirling about a piece of 
string, the two ends of which had been ignited, and the flame 
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bk>%i] ofijt. In tJat; dark rlie glowing cmls described in ibi-ir 
rapid paths tJvc changing forms nf circles > ellipses, figures of 
eight and the queerest Idnd of loop shapes. The pleasure in 
these lines and shapes 'was dcciTed front and intimately rtlaied 
to my own conscious following of the figutes. I ftit j^sdf 
ittiA the motion. 

Bat Empathy b not a prO'risjon fot such simple and direct 
applteatioiii It does not c l aim to deal exclusively with actual 
motion, but with sensations of progress or direction in the 
shapes of things (or rathcr,h)the a$pca of the shapes of thinga). 
For ccamplc, wc should, by this theory enjoy the shape of a 
vase by an appicfaeosion of the dirtetiss of its contours: wc 
should feel ourselves imo the progress of a branch or spray that 
sprung from the stem, rose upward and drooped over; going 
with it, not merely by cyc-movemcnt. but by mental coinci^ 
dencc. Of course, the beamy of movement'^bapes, such as 
my infantile Ere works, can readily be accepted on such 
as when we 'watch exploding rockets and their cascades of fire. 
So, when primeval man 'watched cascades of waier 'was he not 
also tcac^g tlic beauty of the emv &/ tht mmimetH ? 

Our joy in the Bight of gulls swifts is of this kind, com^ 
munkacing itself to the actual line of the motion. 

Convincing as this may be for a rhoocy that includes nothing 
bur Shape as Beauty, it fails to my tnind in providing no 
c^lanotJan of the beauties of CoWc and of light and Shade, 
with both of which the idea of progression or direction has 
nodmg to do. We are left to feel ourselves into colour 
msnifescations as best we may. Empathy is, therefore, only 
part of the story. 

Acccptkig Empathy as a ihcoty for Shape alone, however, 
we may presume that primitive man, feeling the pleasure of 
ihoc principles in natu^ phenamena, would readily come to 
the dmire of co ntroUing them himself. Shaping his tools and 
ratcriaU for undul pu^oscs, he would combine with bis work 
ideas derived from hb appreciation of line* and shapes; b 
other words, he would arrive at notions of abstract beauty. 
His next step, therefore, would be some attempt at use of those 
prindplcs for Beauty’s sake atone, without spcc^regatd to the 
useful purpose served—and this is Art, 
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The j^rimcval nmii who painted animal rcptcsentatioiis in 
ihc Aliamim i who omainentcd hi^ ttnplcmcntSi and 
polished his was actuated by jcsdactic impulse. He drew 
his ntafttmoihs and bisons in ouilincj let it be ohsef\''ed, though 
he never $aw an outline in Nature, Oiulincs are the convert^ 
donat tenderings of the boundiuics where one space finishes 
and another begins. The ^ct that he drew in outline proTts 
that the principle of the line as boundiitg a shape was instinc- 
tivdy tAndej: 5 iood p The inTcntion of the potter's wheel would 
put his powder over the beauty of shape beyond doubt. 

What the primeval man did^ the ajftlst of to-day does. There 
is no break in the continuity^ and we may at once come to the 
works of art of the prcscoc daj\ ami there find^ tutthet deve¬ 
loped^ refined, and spkimalised, the results of the principles of 
buuty which have ihci£ root in man^s appreciation of natutal 
law as the ctketion of good- In all cases the thoughts and 
actmtics resolve themselves into expressions of attraction and 
repulsion. 

These alternatives, whether moral or physical, result from 
the mind's reuaioo to stimuli. Just as our mouths react 
chtmicilly to salt^ mustard, sugar, oar noses to attar of 
roses and asafetida, so there is some sort of moral dieiuistcy 
which operates when shapes, colours, and tones are presented 
to our concepts hy way of out eyes. In the first case, where the 
semes of tastcand snudl ate in opeodon, the result is automatic 
and involuntary. In the other case it is the beauty sense 
which with stimulus. Ending something either liked or 
disliked, according lo psychic conditiooH, 

If wc admit that hkJng or disliking arc the alternative results 
of our reactions to stimuli received through vision, then wc 
have come a long way towards disoo^-^ring what Beauty is : 
a quest which has cxetcbcil the minds of philosopheis evet 
since there were philoscrphers. Only in recent years has it 
been occasionally admitted that Bciuty U opt a quality eiisting 
in some things anjb^ jet^ cr n&i. The arguments 

here adduced will attempt to show' that Beauty, in fact, is sub- 
jeetive and relaiivis-^not objective and absohiic. The word 
Beauty is a term defining the kind of sensation we experience 
in responding to certain stimuli i but our response is variable, 
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ftccoidiag to cUoimstanceS} And:, iherdotc, wfuit Ls bcsutUiil to 
osoQOTe dAjrmajrjiotbtsoonanoiiitE, nor (o another person. 

Much effort has been expended since Banmearteti (1714-^2) 
tormahsed the science of .^sthedcs ; but elaborate attempts to 
ttace titt cffectt of shipe, tones, and cobuis on the minds of 
P^P t y Such ckunsjTj if dicect^ ciicaa^ as a QiicstioiXiiaice 
nave only chaotic. Average people cannot uscfuUv 

analjr^ their feeling, as ^ answers have shown. If I miali 
h^td 3 rather sutnreisivc opinion, it is chat the science of 
Asthfitjcs sets out to pursue a wilU’-the-wisp if it first 
assumes the existence of some absolute qtjdity called ffeautv 
(answermg to a Platonic ‘' Form »■) and then attempts to hunt 
It ovta. If there were socha thing as absolute Beauty we mav 
feel sure that the old <^k philosophcts would have dhi 
covci^ it, which they did not, nor has anyone since. What 
m^tigatots do really hunt down is not the etusive Beauty at 
aJi, but the myriad vanations in the ternperamenial mahe-up of 
Iht: witnesses who join in the chase, the reactioiiB of whom are 
i^Jac/o no longer sponnuieouB and involuntary, but vitiated 
by ^ i^t^le sei£«asdousflcss predured by the ptwxss : 
harbounng unagioation, auto^ggestinn, obtuseness from 
nei^us embamssment, and many judi detangeraents of 
f«ling, to say nothing of inaccuracy of verbal esmtession in 
giving evidence. ^ 

Whatever may come of such efforts to ttnns&c the agencies 
toat work these hidden mysteries within us, there can be no 
d^bt about the ultimate general acceptance of the belief tliat 
wau^' fa not a discetnible quality; not even a conditloa of 
amial thm^j bm a toesc happening—a. combination of 
clem^ to form a result, just as water will result from a com- 
^tjon hydrogen and oxygen. One element ptoceofa 
from the object esteemed beautiful, and the other fa within our¬ 
selves. But, ot course the m ete meeting of the demeafa ma? 
not be e^ugh 1 thete must be fusion, otherwise then is no 
se^ of b«uty as a result. Wc might mctaphoricalJy put ir 
this way ; Every individual by his mode of life and manner of 
thought moulds his consciousness into a partiailar confotma 
tioQ. li ^elops “ wards" like a Jock, into the plan or 
paicero of which certain tofluencea or elements will fit by 
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resisott of their compkmcnuiry mnfomrntion, as docs a key in 
the lock. This fitting is the thrill whkh rare bcaoty occasions 
when it is ocpecimccd. 

In considering "what variahility thete nmst be throughout 
the ages and across tiw cocitinerus in ihh confccmatioii of 
consciouaness and tcmpcratnent we find at once the answer to 
the old riddle why there shouJd be so many stanckrch and types 
of bcautVj many of whkh arc opposed 

As i write, the fashion still holds in the socud world that a 
woman raust be slim to be beautiful; and ladies who are on 
the full" side of the average arc less happy about it than 
those who arc thin as herrings. But if the likUes of both kind^ 
could be induced to enser the National Galieiy in London, and 
look at ” The Judgment of Paris/' by Rubens> they would see 
that the paincet's canon of feminine beauty was a deal fuller stilL 
and the herring lady was much the tarther off ftont an 
estimate of beauty than was the other. It is beside the point to 
1 Rubens 1 Well we can’t count him and his Flemish 
prcdiUctions/^ For Rubens^ was a genius in art; a man of 
great refinement and ojltutti a classical scholar, a Court 
favouriit and go-betw^een among sovereigns, and by his tacthd 
scatesmanship brought about more than one ^fip JV/tfl thai 
altered the course of history, [gnotant people assiime that 
Rubens was a gross man. fie was a superb c^Gunple of the best 
of his time. If we had been bom where and when be was we 
should have endorsed lib csttmaics of beauty^ as did Charles 1 ., 
the first gentleman of Europe. It h only because some of us 
(not all, by any incan$) have not had ouc concepts moulded into 
the confonttations to which his hadgtown^ that we are gnren to 
calling hb Venus, J uno and Minerva * * revoltingly fat creatures*’ 
and other unkind and unjust names. Rubens^ on the other 
hand, and Parb likewise, would have scorned our ekgant 
hcirings* So in this cross-over arrangement of dements 
there would have been no sense of beaut)* on cither side. 

All avenues of thought lead us to condude that Beauty b 
apprehended prbnafily through the sense of sight. This may 
seem a vety limited idea when we remember the beaniy tl^re is 
in poetry and music. But whai we feel of Beauty in these and 
other things uot seen by the eye oomes about by analogy and 
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associAikkn with ideas of clic ourwurd mppeirancc of diings^ 
This boitowiog and cniiigliiig of ideas has emended the sense 
of Beaury lo abscract things and corned it into all iralms of 
thought, If^ however* we would understand the natote of 
Beauty we must dissociate it at once from m.ttt passive physical 
sttisation^ and also from the oonrarrencre of our matal sense in 
the virtues, acts of heroism and compassJati, and other worthy 
motives and deeds. The term ** Beauty " is not used with 
stria propriety in such cases; and unless we are strict in these 
matters we can come to no tmderstanding. 

The frequent use of the word “ bcauiiM for the pleasure 
experienced In such things as hot baths and chocolates, has led 
the term to he inipropcriy widened in connotatloQ and applica* 
tioo. This wc must guard against; for wc cannot get the 
gUmmering of an idea of whai Beauty is except by approachtng 
it as an and not as a pleasure. Because certain 

foods arc pleasant to the lastc* and perfumes give delight; 
because velvet is ^^^dnating to the touch* do not let us rhink 
chat these senses have any strict right to claim Beauty aa theiT 
prtrogarivc. 

True as it may be iliai the plcosute wc take in the satisfac¬ 
tion of our sensory responses Is due to an instLneuve wish foe 
what is necessary to our physical advantage, yet sensory 
pleasure h but the first stage in the formation of concepce; and 
by virtue of concepts only can arrive at the mstantaneous 
adjudicatiori that is Beauty^s thrill, and in terms of words 

may be stated as “ this excels,** 

Such an idea of cxcdlcncc dow not appear to 

come into the theories of modern a^thctics ; bui it seems to me 
essential to a quest wherein a standard and preferences are 
important considerations. In lefinring out preference to 
fuxt causes we must admit that where they were most instru¬ 
mental for creature wcL&re they would have been most highly 
esteemed and most apt to sun ive* ] ndecd^ one ca nno t be sure 
that Beauty is not more a maner of degree than kind. 

As to the troublesome question how* far sensuous passive 
pleasure am be regarded as a pemepdon of Beauty in those 
borderlands of humanity where intellect b at a low ebb, the 
theory 1 advance offers* I thiedr* a dear aolutiom Sul^oto- 
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sciy-gis recognition of fitness as pleasure, wLU rise to conscious* 
oess of it in a higher grade of mentality, and in the highest, will 
admit compamiivc methods jind all the subtleties of critical 
appraisement. 

The sense of sight which together widi those of tonch ^d 
hearing control oor apprehension of space, holds, it has here 
been claimed, the origins of beauty. “ Space " b all but a 
synonyui fox shape/^ and the knowledge of shape demands 
something [ike calculation of measurements to the mind. 
Shape appreciation b, therefore^ a process of the intellea; not 
of The senses. 

By thus lifting the beauty smse from the sensory pkne to the 
tmdlecnial, we drop our the simplec sensations of taste and 
smell as lackiag participation in the space idea, TTiey are not 
arucnable to the intellectual control as hoadog b. Music is by 
analogy a spatial as well as a tempoml art. It lias form. We 
cannot consider the formal pecuLbriides of musical composition 
—design, tccuErcncc, contrast, imitsttion,** cadcnccp and all 
the structural aspects of coitnrcrpoini:—without vbuaibLng 
them. Since, in listening, we apprehend the form of musk by 
memory of what has gone and anticiparioo of what will eomc; 
and as by some curious analogy already In ovtr minds we picture 
the upper notes of the scale as higher in space than the lower 
one^; and in an elaborate piece of miisic, such as an orchestral 
symphony, wc appicrficnd, while Ibtening, a suppositional form 
bounded by high notes proceeding at the top and low notea at 
the bottom,, and berween them a variety of other flowing parts, 
crossing and iniertningling* sometimes with a distinct idea of 
buildings the complete work is presented to our minds ts a 
three-dimensional structure.* But wc cannot make sym¬ 
phonies of smells. 

• Wilii rtMjid ha ^ Awictdon th»l the bdUiy cf muilctl WCtipc^tMMi Im Jiiir 
td Form, anti n cbntfiafe i ipaikl rnicqit vtA not mmKr a Hnciuiizi dfU^hr, » 
faiend wtita : I wiotod to arvvc tbii beauty of khoxi ym laciKthi^E'^ucEE 
dkitinct (sotn bumy ' throuffa tbt eye.* Sq It imp, boi Til 
tki betuey tbe My tcply li due the louiHin betuxf of 

tooiidt k, of cmuic^ ibc ia muuc, tiri Fdnn'a dnjf dtmy ii to wkc 

bdt n tbetn. £ui wEeImi rami tb±y mndcl not he. equih;! ; ihty vould oolj 
be pleuinji aci^bsl Tlidsc niu in the laates, b^c hh ** temg ** a 

cr^jTod jb Fotii 3 _ It |ft Fufm h dOL dcidjr iod ooo- 

itmned thni^ mnirmiftk: minic of HncE H'ndi . ii ctmodc,. AoJ tiK beflurjT 'Of 
souBik ti killed hf jumbic Md dwfikr. 
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Among modem phibsophcrs, Vernon l-ecascdbcs ideas of 
beauty to the qualities of shape alone; * not exactly the shape 
of things as we use and handb them, but the shape which the 
aspects of a thing picsent to us ; for it is, of course, the aspect 
of a thing which is beautiful, not the thing itself. Vetnon Lee 
explains that when wc speak of the beauty of a mountain, we 
ate not teferring to the material of which, it is composed or 
with which it is coveted—rock, goisc, ice, or snow; not even 
to the ups and downs, at close quarters, but to the appearance 
orasptxt which the mountain presents under any of its varying 
conditions of light and atmosphere. The mounutn h usually 
admired from a distance, and its atiiactivcntss is due to its 
colour, its tone flightness or flarkncss, according to the 
illumination), and to its shape cutting against the sky. In the 
same manner a dgure Is beautiful in its aspects ; that is, in the 
way the light teveals its form; in the diKposition of its lines 
and tnasses (the pose), and in its relation to its cnvironmciit. 
To this we lave adde^ hcterodoxically, that colour must also 
be admitted to give rise, intcllcctuuUy, to Beauty, since it 
arrives by visual perception. For to* the consideration of 
Beauty to Nature and in works of Art, Colour is, to-day at any 
rate, of equal importance with Shape in almost every depart¬ 
ment of thought and research. And if we regard light and 
shade patclics as colour, they also must share the importance. 
It seems, therefore, that some adjustment of the exclusive 
theory of Shape a$ beauty origin j$ due from plulosophm of 
co-day. 

This is a iniih so seif-evident in a consideration of Beauty, 
that the consensus of prejudice by which it has hitherto UcU^ 
acknowledgment seems inacplicahlc; particularly as in argu¬ 
ments supporting the absoluteness of beauty, the sunset is 
coniinuoUy offered as iUostration, in spite of the fact that its 
salient beauties lie in its colour and not in the shapes of its 
clouds. * 

Evolution sanctions the belief that Colour equals Shape in 
imfwn^cc as a b^ty-facir>r ; for it does not appear to be 
likely that the brilliant hues of tropical birds were developed 
to hide from enemies; though, of course, they might do 
* " The Bwiuuiil," tsT Vewon iCtniliiidge tlnivcrut^ Pm). 
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so in some coaditions oF intense HJuminadan of v^egAted 
foliage. As a sex-lure, liowevcr. the high pitch and the beamy 
of the plumage hues, as we see them, proYide better reason 
for inteusiye survival. So with the peacock and sunilar birds 
which displanot only spescial sltapc-charms but equally 5|icda] 
colour-charms. Maxi^ tlierefarc^ must h^ve inherited this 
cvolutiouid legacy of colour sensidveoess m relation to 
prefctcnccH 

la the orders of plants and animals die resources of Shape 
are equally matched by those of Colour in ministeriiig to the 
preservation of life and to sexual choice; and this not only 
fay means of unalterable pigmentation m tissues, fur, feathers, 
cgg-dudl, and so on, tut by whsit looks almost; like voluntary 
change in order to match colour to that of environmem, as 
evidenced by flat hah^ the ehamdeon^ and other organisms. In 
view of such elaborate provision which raises cioration to 
a high rank in ihe economy of Nature, there i$ perhaps more 
yet to be disosvered in the organic mysteries of Colour than 
of Shape^ 

Colour is caused by light* suid in nature is quite indcpertdeiit 
of Shape cxcepc as it is modified by shadow. It obeys no 
laws that belong cxciusivcly to the structure of solid things, 
k may or may not be governed by their form£. A cloudless 
sky is a gradual change of hue from ^oith to Imrizon. Though 
it occurs in space it has no relation to Form m prindplc. The 
cnarklng on shells and the pigmentadon of organic bodice are 
charactcmticSi far mote often than not, quite at variance with 
the shapes of things they adorm 

It is not fair to G::i]our to say, as some dOp that its appeal is 
entirely sensory like that of Sound, and to credit its beauty to 
spatial manifestations. For although wc enjoy musical sym¬ 
phonies, we can also enjoy sounds for their own sakes in a 
cofffporatm way^ There are of sounds and of colours 

too. Whistler claimed to make colour symphonies, and 
Turner made transcendent ones without clainilag anything; 
but in neither case wus Form or Shape an essential in the daim, 
expressed or othcrw'ise. 

The part played by intellect in lifting CoLou^ frucri the 
sensory plaru: is the appraising of qualities, of quantities, of 
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modi&atioQSj of oierginj^, and of contrasts in a scheme that 
is exclusively Colour. The mind docs this with exactly that 
calculation of proportional parts postulated to be necessary to 
an appreciation of Shape. But the result Is not a abape concept 
as a musical work is : it is raihc f a concept of fomikas quanti- 
tative intensittos. 

Wc cannot conceivic that Beauty exists in Shape esdu- 
sivcly ; and it is to be doubted whether Shape, apprehended 
by touch alone, as in the case of those bom blind, possesses 
any considerable thrill of beauty. Wc who enjoy vision 
cannot gauge the depth of emotion in those who have never 
seen; and they themselves are powerless co compare. And 
for people who once saw and have become blind there is 
memory to set up association of ideas. With this advantage 
rhe probability is that colour, and light and shade—which in 
reality is a coloration of surfaces and a bcauty^asset of shape 
—have much to do with pleasurable responses to Shape 
achieved by tactile perception.* 

The philosophers of antiquity made no provision for Colour 
in their theories of Beauty, possibly because they did not 
know Colour as wc know it. They saw rainbows, bin their 
eyes appear to have seen less in them than do mc^em eyes. 
There seems to be good reason for believing that within the 
last two thousand years the human eye has developed more 
upon the lines of sensidveoess to Colour than of senaitivenes® 
to Shape. The modem “asthetist” has, therefore, ample 
ground for modifying the aniique theories that he too often 
regards as sacrosanct—or safe “ jumping off” places. To deny 
that Colour is a special faaor in Beauty is perversion only 


• li HUT be hetr 'ibeibn pM^le bom htind wte,«« the ]ioa of dii. 

atguinmi, Jw Ktujtm to jmaJe line tfawc who boc. Cia tber nmdi ji >. 
hBTing Form ? TIhi qiurtiofl wanld under-ntc tJw Jiundilld twiiE 

•oue <sf btiwf wbkh nuDnltr in «twh berinas of fimoi ucr- 

CEP^, though dCfiTsd tfcnwgh the En^cfi iiuteed ef the ew** mind nMU 
Kuc kuowia tn be Tcry n!apanvv-e to rniuik ; tnd ttm U # 

of ftcir hcuiDg in wkkh the *aa^xf wjmd htta6a ire Mil™ 

itneoii^, irhikt rhe Fqeeei n tircasthoipa by direci 
though life* pnt tnieepmexl M itich by triiy of Ttfmal 

^ itoogtStol Fvini^* iftapdrmfttc. The 

d^ghiidf ^ fljwifcE#. thfi hlirmia, ihe" BMOniie# the ether rewuite. 

of TOol fffld Irntnimmul i^ioUtie* of iotind, 

mbw 14 tpii!= in iccmdKfkeq vhi the dud final rf 

bnuty wbkh hu been idfUHxd. or 
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possible to those eoncerntd Jn supporting dieotles that do not 
accoDunodatE it. As a pan of vision. Colour Is rcspomible 
for more mtcAitty and ubiquity of feeling and response than 
is Shape. Any beauty of colour in Vemoti Lee’s mountain 
example is quite unprovided for by the Empathy theory. 

In a complete tale of beauty the sensuous factors un¬ 
doubtedly count far much. For example, the complete talc 
of beauty of the rose is undoubtedly contributed to by the 
pleasures of colour and scent (Apuleius would have added 
flavour). The peach seems to call upon the sense of touch 
in furthet addition; but it is scarcely possible, hcfwever, to 
thirtlf of anything in which caste and heating would co-operate 
in an dranental or instinctive estimate of deshabiliry, without 
descending to the chaotic disorganisations of nightmare. 

If it is admitted that the beauty sense is derived from things 
stm, it will readily be understood that the pritic^jles of beauty 
arc most obvious in the arts of scul pture and paintiilg. This 
would explain the marvellous &ct that these am found 
amazingly dear expression with prehistoric man of the qua¬ 
ternary petiod, who carved and painted, it would also explain 
how the catiicst civllisaiions became ready and efficient in 
these arts before the ages of written language. 

Primeval man would first regard colour as a gnide to help 
him in his rejection or acceptance of ideas conoerning his 
welfitre. Blood lie would distinguish from water by its colour. 
In a sky overspread by clouds he would by colour alone tell 
whether or not it presaged a stonn, and by colour would he 
dbtinguisb ripe fruit from unripe. 

From this pobt, no longer only passive to sensory impres¬ 
sions of colour, man begins to relate them actively to hb active 
enjoyment. He takes them up, so to apeak, and plays with 
them in the mere joy of eserdsing his will and power. Why, 
if not for the fim of ciercbing his power, should man ever 
have played with colour ? Why should he have stained his 
body and bis raiment ? Not surely as an aid to distinguishing 
them. Why should he have coloured his cave paintings? 
The answer b that the rime in which he began to play with 
colours was the time when he began to think. All that con- 
iMjrrn the unthinking lower animals in regard to colour is 
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JnstinEitiyic and follows the rules set down for uisthictiTC pre¬ 
ferences for the welfare of the species and the individuiiL. In 
the babyhood of mankm d j in otnr own babies to-day^ the 
same kind of subUmated instinct appears as thought—of a 
kind» Love of control—the joy of putting things into acdon 
"is a normal and healthy condition^ The baby of six months 
will splash in his bath and laugh heanily when the water goes 
over his mother or nurse. 

If, then^ wc admit the delight of ccpmshig the sense of 
power, we can see why primitive men should, when they 
found ochre or chalk, Ukc pleasure in spreading it about. 
They did so as they might have broken branches off and 
as boys tCMlay break fexKcs, simply because they found they 
were able to do 50^ Once having smeared pigment on the 
canoe, the stake or pile, or the shaft of a spear, the trick would 
possibly be copied one from the other, and the effect would 
be varied with ted earths* ochre, chalk, and all the other 
resources iu natu ral pigment that presented themselves. Fcom 
this to painting theJr bodies is a mere step, but it brings us 
right into the icsrhctics of personal adornment. It cfitablishcs 
the colour sense as an artistic impulse, the csercLse of which 
would soon lead to observation and furtiuer interest in the 
colours of natureg until the stage of preferences or taste waa 
established. 

It would appear, then, that although the appreciation of 
Shape comnumoed in the early thinking stages. Colour appre¬ 
ciation ia eaidiet, having its root in cur consciousness as an 
mstkictive exercise of the sense of sight, together w ith those 
of touch* smelling, tasting, and hearing j whilst Shape appie- 
dation has its root in a conscious and rationaj observance of 
natural phenomena. 

Apart from the problem of an acknowdedged standard 
which the old notion of absolute beauty had to face, there arc 
the diiEculiics of occasional apathy and even revulskin j the 
change of opinion due to altctatioti of circumstances. All 
this was met in the old philosophies by accusing the ^b|ect 
of abcTTotion ; just as the failuro to admuc the normally 
admired was said to be bad ustc* But dte abcEiadon is proof 
of the subjeciivky of the beauty isense, W'c rtw and S get 
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tired of beautiidl thkigs. Orer-familiiirity will bring this 
aboul, whim the appeacatioc of a new sdmtilus will appear 
more d^lighT fr^^ And though no one bur a naughty sdiool- 
gitl would say, “I hate k ” the philosopher may with justifica¬ 
tion say, ‘'1 have no plcasutt; in it,'* without denying its 
cLaims, 

The 1 ^vision between liking and disliking may be as fine as 
a knife edge, and once the baknee is upset every trifling 
circumstance plays its pact in the mind’s responsei Suggestion 
riom others is most potent on either side, and many an 
enthosiast has begun as a proselyte. 

The whole machinery of preference is so complkated that 
it appears to cstend indefinitely into fields fat icmoved ftom 
actual vision and to become nebulous. Yet all such airy 
candkions cannot but remove Beauty the farther from any 
theory of pfrsfribtd conformation or quality; and they r^dcr 
clear and obvious the divcisitics of response and opinion, 
which &om a state of baffling inconsistency thus become 
matters of ciEpcctaiion and inert'itabiliiy. 

As to the “ bad taste " dictum, we have seen in the case of 
the human figuie, that difFcnxnccs of taste w'ill not ^nsistcntly 
admit the charge of badness. Everybody has a right to find 
beautifui what he can, where and when he can. The Atde 
sculptors do not seem to have thought so, or they would not 
have concerned themselves so seriously with canons such as 
the " Dorypboros " of Polyclitus. But their ideas were not 
universal, and to-day seem in danger of being finally aban¬ 
doned, Phrytic herself, the prototype of ffle Venus, who 
captirated Praxiteles and Apelles—-to mention no others— 
had a figure which would have burst into tatters any modem 
frock. And she was sylphlitc compared to the brides belong¬ 
ing to a certain sav^c tribe. These poor crcatnEcs arc 
immured and over-fed for six months so thai oa emerging 
for the bridal ceremony they have white skins and are too 
immense to walk, when in the eyes of a bridegroom they ate 
at last adorable. Whether anything atavisuc could be traced 
here beyond the whli to have as much as possible of a good 
thing, I do not know. 

Those »*bo pin their faith to an absolute and objective 
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Beauiy have their best argument in classic sfoUpTOTCr the 
gdmirt^t*OTT of which has survtvicd thitjugh two tmUeniuitis* 
And the potency of that fact cstablisbes a truth which docs 
not invalidate the opposite theory; because Lf, for the ptir- 
pose of argument, it were agreed to place the claims of Beauty 
In things observed and not at all in the observer* those claitris 
would be hdd by such objects or objective agencies as most 
often and most contionously win the responses of enlightened 
and sensitive minds. 

When it is assumed by the absolutists that Beauty 
resides in a certain relatiofiship of parts to the wholc> ihen 
that relationships as long as it iasts^ nmst be an :U:ttihute of the 
object: it cannot be less of an atrributti when^ by chance^ no 
eye sees it- This arrangeinent of terms has always seemed 
inverted to me. 1 cannot accept the ceriah nl^^sbip ef parTjy 
which a canon of beauty demands, and the gertetality of eyes to 
Bce it t rather, ^ f^bnimik/p tf/ par-ts and a ffr^aitr pair ejfi 
Id find it comhiitmable to fitness. To put the terms that way 
round b to aKoum immediately fot df gmiibjn ff&tt u/ dii* 
pu^ar^dttm^ ** One man’s meat anothcr^s podson ” and all the 
mt of it* 

In theories of esthetics the question always seems to he 
limited to whechi-r or not Beauty akts indepmdently of the 
admirer. Beauty is alvrays regarded as an entity , never as a 
condition- Thetc never seems to be a aoLion that it may be 
an arblirar)' inSuence more or less felt —not an actual beauty 
Influence^ but an influence that will spell ” Bamty cause 
pleasure) to one person and not to another, and much of it to 
one and little to another according CO cirtutmianoes. Still less 
i& there any question of Ugliness (displeasure) arising ftom the 
same causC- 

Tbc good old sunset is always dragged up as an eataraple 
of a phenometion obviously and invariably beautiful to all eyes 
while they arc open^ but doubtfully so if all eyes were to shut. 
First of all* 1 know several people who prefer other aspects of 
the sky to the wesLem ac Bundowu and Wliistler dubbed 
stinscts “ gaudy.” These facta seem to iindciminc the inevii- 
able ascription of amffan^ to the idea of beaury-absolatcness* 
In the second place, the question whether Beauty depends upon 
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the ^ct ot its bchtg scea, scenes to me to amount to tiodung» 
and I «k whether tOl philosopheis fiorti Pl^ ^wnw^d Ittvc 
adopted deUberatcly a pose of childlike simplicity when they 
think. If we neither doubt the existence of the man nor of 
the sunset it ought to be easy to allow that when cott^imn' 
dence is set up between them by the man's vision a telauon^ 
ship occurs which is the man's emotion. But that emotion 
does not so mcchanicdly comddc with vision that if he shuts 
his eyes he shuts it off Ukc an electric current. Mwi has a 
memorv ' and with eyes shut the sunset to him stdl possesses 
beauty or uglincs^which you wdU, If he died there would 
ccminly be no mote beauty fot him. hut that would not switch 
dS the cuiTcQt fcom others who were cnpjing ar icvilmg the 

5uiiset with him before he died* 

Of opposite responses to one $ct of mfliiecce$ can 

surely be no doubt. In the case of the 

whom 1 have alluded, Paris would undoubtedly have withheld 

the apple on the plea of “ insufScient merit shown by the 
emranis.” and the fond savage bridegroom would have telt 
aimilarly towards the goddcsscs-^rtainly so towu^ our 
charming "herrings.” Yet in cither case it the same 
influence or " message ” that earned opinions so divided, and 
the mcdaim only human vision, .\ltermuye l^g ano dis- 
likine cannot have anything hut purely subjective causes, 

fonsEOine corporeal Ulusmtiom prove perhaps the 
complex natoie of the mind’s preferences. The flattened 
curv« of our slim ladies might or might not be preii^. ^ 
fmvJ. to those of Phryne; and those of the savage bnde might 
he, ai jfgawrW of preferable to both. But our esn- 

rttstes of Beauty will not be whittled down to such siinple 
propositions they are formed upon a sum of impressions 
fuimshed by, or In association with, <^^7 

Much discussion has been rend«cd fatile by confti^g 
Beautv with Art, They are entirely dificrcnt things. The 
confusion is pmbably due to Plato's r^mmend^ons as to 
weiching and measuring. This, according to C E. M. Joad. 
is a^tk training, and if that docs not mean that an a^ « 
poweJess to produce beautiful pictures urdc^ he is trained (a 
tod then it must mean that nobody am apprccutte 
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Beaupr unless they can analyse it, which (with ali due respect 
and if ITC £ot it tight) is absurd. 

Mr. Joad is a belkver in the objccuvie theory ofBeauty. I 
will quote a passage from his Common Sense ailosopby," 
page tafi, by which it is not only possible to judge his argu¬ 
ments but also to see the way in which art and artists are pte- 
Eumed to have prior rights in Beauty^a perfwtlv gratuitous 
popular fallacy- ' 

" The Form ofBeauty exists independent and transcendent 
Md IS therefore eternal and immuiable. It is the cause of all 
the Beauty that attaches to the perishable objects of sense 
mether it will or ur-ill not atuch itself to any partioilai 
object of artistic production is in the main a matter of chance 
way, however, of ensufing that it will so 
atoch itself, is for the artist to discipline himself strictly in 
the exact sdrace of measuring, weighing, and couatine 
recommended by Plato,” 

f ^ giTcn the passage in the tenth boot 

of The l^ubhc from which this advice to painters is 
derived. The reader will sec that Plato's tecommendatinns 
«e addressed not to painters a t all, but ici the critics of paint¬ 
ings or to those who would be Ukely, in Plato's fantastic 
josiances, to mistake the picture of a bed drawn in pcrtpeciivc 
for an actual bed. 

Mr. Joad contiitues :_ 

'' Translated into modem terms, this means that an artist 
wlto has peifbcted himself in the technique of drawing and 
luting , . wrlJ be more likely ro produce a wort of 

uninstructed and without 

K-Jt? k lT and instructed drawing of a 

bed would proWbJy sutr Plato less weU than an uniostmcted 
one m whidi the rides could be shown as equal, not by per- 
^ecDvc bm by linear measurement [ How Glaucon ^Id 

Qoaseme k h difficult to imagine. 
But of cou^, tf y^r antagonist in an argument is pemytted 
no answer but Yes " an*! : tn,(nij«ca 

have won. easy to appear to 

" The use of the word ‘ fiukc' above." condnuts Mr. Joad, 
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iSj however, designer! do cmph^isc the pomt thit ao amount 
of tminirg and study in the preUminaty matters can ettsuxe 
that the Form of Beauty will clothe the productioa^ This 
coming of the Form knows on laws.. It ts the capricious and 
incalculable clement in all There ate no rules by which 
it can be sanmiDned/'^ Then why learn thcnip I ask ? 

But this PJatonze recommendation provides admirably for 
the wards " as 1 have caUed them, of the responsive mind. 
The better the mind is prepared for pemeptions of imtinmve 
fitness the more of them it can cate as iJeauty. And whether 
the mind is prepared at all^ either wUh weights and measures 
or with moral coercion^ or whether it is aimply unsopbis- 
ticated^ the sum of stimuli in an object to which it most con¬ 
sistently and persistently reacts w^ith pleasure or with paln^ 
will respcctivciy bear the natnes of Beauty an d Ugliness, 

As far as 1 have been able to follovr the theories of /Esthetics 
it has always bem a wonder ic^ me that nobody ever steps 
down out of the clouds to try to explain Beauty in icrnas of 
human practioibility. It is eiihcr a Form or an “ Idea ** 
with thepbilosophcrs^and with the psychologists it is Empatlsy 
or some other outcome of mental disturbance in t he spcctatrzr. 
And the spcctttior of Beauty is always ft privileged person 
cnjoylug something to be -definitely taken Of left., like a 
drink ; not something that, like a breeze, mAy be ms gentle as 
a scarcely-fdt caress or may overwhelm os a mighty rushing 
wind. 

How docs it help us in the slightest to be told that BcftUty 
is a universal" ? Doubtless it b, foe the purposes of fine- 
spun theories and their cver-attendant denials i but of w hat 
use is (he fact to you, Reader* or to me, that Beauty together 
with Goodness and Truth are mcoul projections signi^ing 
nothing to ^ybody who is not arguing about them ? And, 
after all, is h indisputabk that Beauty is on the same footing 
as the other univcTSals in answering to a definite idea of some¬ 
thing understood ? 

It is possible to conceive of a man or a machine being 
actively good—we can visualise conformity to the best; or 
of a man or machine being actively mie—we can visualise per¬ 
fect coincidence i but the mind boggles (at least mine does) 

^9 
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at a visualisation of anything being acriveSy faemififnt , [f ^e 
tcU 3 child to be good or tiuihiul he can obey ; but he cannot 
ODCj? an ii3{Uiictio]t to be hga utff iij 

Aexordiog to the Platonists a “ unireisal ’* is a gcacraliry of 
all the parts tw p^mlats ” involved* Thus wc of 
gttodness when consideting picdailaf good artton s Granting 
this, can we speak of Beauty as a generality of panicular 
beauties ? We know no more what the patiicuiaca of Beauty 
are than w know what Beauty itself is. It is indcrenniaate 
and entucly relative; whereas Goodness and Truth ate both 
ciei™t firm concepts of which man can easily find ■' particu¬ 
lars and apply the untveisal term ofForm.** 

We must regard Beauty as a resuk of an infinity of causes; 
Its ^tency tanging from the limit of sheer apathy to ecstatic 
cothusi^m. Some of those causes wc can loves tigateaQd.with 
a knowledge of them, attune our minds to them. To regard 
B«uty as a simple quality that may be present or absenr in 
things mdependently of the minds of men Is to leave it in the 
clouds hfdess and cold. 

Another champion of the objective theory (Df. G. E. Moore) 
asks us to imagine a world that is in every respect delight^ 
«d then another that is as emirely disgusting j and & as^ 
whidi of ^ has the best claim to exist. To me the maitec 

pos$\b\c to iimgbe a 
world of eit^ sort being respectivciy agreeable or disagree¬ 
able to aviyl^j ; and that, ] submit, is at once a charge of 

wrong premise, and an answer to the theorem. As fisr me I 

1 should be bored to distraciion in the auiveiiiior^ 

^ t^sivc and simple Beauty 

^lus,^t only a Lking, or preference, stimulus, it might ye^ 

Fine Alts from those wc make to more ordinary things The 

^tcisaslidingScofSponre! 
e g cst and rarest to the most commonplace, Sup- 
^sc wc pUce our willing horse, the sunset, on the Sghest pla^ 

11 ^ healthy children, beautiful women and 

M other natural rhin^ of which out admiration t^be^ 

intcnscasioresulinoEmasmilebtitasigh. Then passing over 
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that other kind of delights which do not appeal through Ac eye 
{that is to say, all works of the sister am diat their b^^ty 
of Form to sight by analogy, as Poetry and Music) let us place 
on Ac nm plane Phidias, Ptaxiicles, Michdan^, ^phael, 
and the Venetians, as beauty-evokbg types, A btk tower 
might come fine buildings of ail ag^rsh-Parthenon Ta] Mahd, 
^ ; on Ae next plane, fiimituic and eahiiifit^imkmg ; neat, 
fine cln Acs, But where have we atiiyed ? ^Acs must not 
only include kingly raiment and Court magnificenw, bui ^ 
the Louis-heeled Aoes of our factory girls 1 Likewise Ae plane 
Aat bolds Mkhclangeb and Ac Vencti^ must 
embrace Cinema art (not pictures but prrArA#r/ /) "^d even tte 
mustiated advertisements in out newspapers and petJOdicais. 

Is it possible to find a lower plane ? . , i . 

As sAnutos, oU Ab typified array, m kind and A degree, 
must be looked upon as equally impottant, gradmg w m 

>»il thcr, is no. tlK 

bemcen .he teosy girl's bonw " u b«at.M ? ^ An 

coionobscur's more stilted encomiums. PossAly Ac g 
outburst is the purer eraoiion for being less wp «te 
Beauty is iioAing mure than Ais respoosc j its tj ® 
tiotia and varieties arc due to the subject’s mental ^kc-up: 
heredity, environment, education, habits, procUvities. and 
momentary mood- Once 1 was 

National Galkry wiA an artist and his daugjiter, a *» J 

about twenty-five. After half an hour she confessed to l*mg 

** fed^lp '* and we had to terminate our eiamination or lire 
inimitable ueasur« of Ac post. I hope that in niy ‘ipotogi^J 
succeeded in assuring her of my sympaAetic iiudetsc^diag. 
foe I felt it honestly. I low often had 1 myself toi^ n^re 
plnasum in an antique feame than in the picture it I 

And if a frame, why not Ae furniture of a ^ry ; and if that, 
why not Ac dresses of Ae lady visitors ? The plca^ we are 
or are dot able to take in any of Acre Ainp restitutes t^ 
beauty—nothing else does; and it a lady s har displays «rtmn 
line^d curves, at certain angles j and if ^ 
shape is such « gives fascinatingofhghi andsbade. ^d 
if pky into, modify and enrich thccoloim of the mare^ 

say if i this takes piacc-Aen it is possible Aat a quicker 
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f^spoQsc ttlay be erokjed Ctotn A young mist rc£S*s hac rha n from 
an old master entire. The only point ro i:emciinber is that the 
most intcUertuai beauty is that ia the seeking and re-sccking ot 
which wc do not tire. 

But here is enough of metaphysics for tbc present. It Is 
much to be doubted whetiuet by taking thougl^ for these 
things u'e can win carer joys or feel more readily and intensely 
that bemgtj and exquisite exaltation which rewards the con- 
templaticn of a fine work of art. Theories come and go upon 
the heels of each other; but thus to probe into the fog with a 
Jong pole is Tunity and vexation of spirit, of which Art at its 
most glonous epoch knew little, troubling Jess, Plato, 
Aiistode, Locke, Kant, Schopcphauer, Bergson, Croce, Freud, 
and all the others coming between: what an array f And to 
what purpose ? The purest and most spontaneous redexes 
and responses arc direct and free from the " burting-Ui ” of 
intiDspcaive selfconsciousness and conjecture. Weights and 
measures are unthinkable except for pedants. The aceumula- 
tion of philosophies and ciiticbm has not helped our age to 
rctiicve its falling away from the beauty level of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, wheninlialy patrons oumumbered 
paijiiecs and common things were made bcautiJui at any cost. 

The outlook on things to which I have confessed is perhaps 
but the scepticism of the satisfied, t remember how, as a 
Utile boy butsting with the enthusiasm of a first inttoduaion 
to Euclid, I ran to my mother with: “ I’ll prove to you that all 
the sides of that triangle arc exactly the same length," My 
mother replied, “ J don’t want any proof, my child. I can sec 
they arc with my own eyes." After fifty years I can sec how 
right she was. Wherein for human emotion docs the virtue 
of geometry Uc ? The Pyromids were built before Euclid was 
born. To a painter Euclid is damnation. “ A line is length 
without breadth" is nonsense to one to whom, if breadth does 
not czUtj neither does the line, to literature likewise, *‘thc 
thin red line asks a visualisation of breadth whereby to carry 
its wlour. Equilateiaji triangles arc the more beautiful when 
their approach to perfect equilatcralistn stops short at reason¬ 
able human efibit; and the factors of beauty in human efibrt 
am obvious mathematical shortcomings. They, and not the 
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ideals of thought, on the agents £br hmnaa feeling (sympathy). 
By scientific sophbm the ptactical eraim and human idea is m- 
tailed off into the Infioite and the ahsitacr, beyond the ken of 
Tom, Dick and liarry; beyond eren average intelligence; 
beyond the few and next the fewer, until it becomes the oecupa' 
tion of a vety few cldcriy gentiemcn who sit in atm-chaifs and 
call each other names. AU this is evcriEotc to come out by 
that same door wherein we went. "That being so” the 
teadcc wiil ask why is there any assthetks here at all ? ?* 
And^authorcan only plead " Asop toCerberus.” A former 
book of mine was praised by all critics except the one of a lead¬ 
ing weekly, by whom it was ” turned down ” as having no 
aspect of xsthetics. No more had the inimitably great uttet' 
ances of Sit George Clausen, whose published addresses m 
students cxccLin simple and moving wisdom that convinces the 
unsophisticated. No mote had those of Reynolds, and of 
Leonardo. By the cMd and by the childlike, Truth, when it 
appears, is known for Beauty ; and that, as the poet declares, 
is all we need to know. 
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CHAFTER IV 

FORM AND CONTENT 


HE average person who has never looked at works of 



Alt except to be uitcresied in the subjects they repte- 


sent scarcely knows that there Is anything else worth 
noting. If there were no% however, there would be little use 
in the Fme Arts kt all, Tlie story>book and the Qnema would 
be ail-sufiident. 

But although wc must look for something more than a story 
if wc want to enjoy picmics* statuaty, architecture^ and sculp- 
itircd gems, yet subject-matter is an important point after all* 
for there is no denying chat it provides the first step in apprecia¬ 
tion^ Out of the intemst of the literary mcHagc grows the 
interest Ln the mistic message, and from the enjoyment of the 
artistic message comes the sppreckiion of those tedmical 
matiets that mnkc up Form. 

It follows from this that a work of art is apprehended in two 
ways. Tlie spectator may be, and usually is* ijujte unconscious 
of this dual aspect ; but he coulil* if questioned, give an account 
of his impressions that would easily subdivide into wo cate¬ 
gories, One of these subdivisions would be midc r the heading 
of Form, and the other of Contcru. It is* of course* scarcely 
necessary to memion that the latter word is used for the mean¬ 
ing implied when the stress b upon thefim syllable i that h* 
capacity of power of containing. Not can it be necessary to 
eiEp lai n that the word “ Fono will not in this place be used 
as a synonym for sha[K but wih signify the tcti/iiiniri and 
** Coruent that which it contains. Neither is this use of the 
term " Form pitedscly ivhar b implied in the Plaionie 
“ Form,” ’which is necessarily an abstraction; hut it is some^ 
thing like it, since it is an abstraction from the picture of ad 
that is seem by the phj^kaS eye; the outer or unthinking eye ; 
in fact, the whole picture before one has begun thinking about 
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it; ctiJouf, tone* and all their ^ubdivisk^ns and attri¬ 

butes. Observe that colour comes in as part of Form. A 
motnentS consideraiion of these attiibutcs as wl- $tand before 
a picture is enough for us to ask ourselves what they signl^^ 
We ask^ in fact^ for their Contcac, 

Perhaps there is no simplct and rnore cogent an ewrtple of 
these dual qualities than the symbol of the anow* Its Form 

< 

evokes instantaneously and utum^rakably the Concent of Direc¬ 
tion. Jr known to primitiYe man and is to-day used as a 
guide to motorists. Young and old^ savant and savage in all 
parts of the earth know its meaning without need of a word. 
The Content of a work of art ii^ only less simple because its 
Form is more complex- It will comprij^ all tte spirirua] part 
of the work of art; its subject-matter or djc tsk it tcUs, its 
beauty, its sadness or its gayncss, its humour^ its action, reposCt 
attractiveness, rcpulsioOi ils elevating or Its degrading power. 

To Cate a very popubr example: In the weil'knowo picture 
of The Laughing Cavalier/'' fay Hals, the suhjcct-fdactcr b a 
gentlemanly soldier i but the Content is a gteat deal more than 
that. It icidudc:s all further ideas to whidt the picture may 
give rise, such as thechantctcristics of a man-at-arms who is also 
probably a courtier; the old-worid Havour given by his cos¬ 
tume I above oJh the guesses at the temperament of the 
who smiles with sudi quiet assurance and superiority ; Iris 
urbanity and good nature; his air of proud setf-satbfaction ; 
hb certmooiousoess and its hint of swagger. Since all this 
could have been given in various ways besides those ebusen by 
the painter, we arrive at the fact that the Content h the fixed aim 
of the picture, and the Form the altemble and piecemeal 
machinery of it. 

For the sake of clarity we may class together all the simsory 
pleasures^ as apart from those ; and Into ihar cksstfica- 

tion we may put the pleasures resuking from fine shapes^ suave 
lines, pleasing colour, graduated and contrastiog tones and 
every otlier delight in act Urn is a^theticin its natune, AUsueb 
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^cmdous Appeal m piaures may thetetote be cb$5eJ as 
iEsthetic Content. This will also indutk cettain psycho- 
logiciiJ abstcactions^ such as dir cogency widi wlikh the design 
affects t£$; the effect of colour upon ouf minds, and oth^r 
matters that aie influences of Form* For it muse be rcmemhrrrd 
that a work of ait might ceptesent nothing at all that is tecog- 
msable in namre ; arabesques * for instance, or mvolvcd 
geonietrical designs; yet such things would have Content; 
that is, they would something that the spectator could 

dunk about apartfrom their actual shapes, hlany artists have 
maintained that the /Esthetic is the only real and legitimate 
Content in works of art, and that any others must be subsidiaiy 
and orcraneohis i in other words, that Art is for Art^s sake onlyp 
Witlt that view I do not End it possible to agree^ Others main¬ 
tain that a second division of Content, namely Lifccntry Goth 
tent, is equally indispensable, and to that view I beg to sub¬ 
scribe. 

Literary Content is a phrase which must be given a wide 
eonnoration^ It mu^t not be thought to apply cxclueivety to a 
story illustrated in the picrure, or to such particulars as we have 
noted in ^"The Laughing Cavalier/^ It mdudes all that* of 
course; but the word ** Utciary ” in this ease is employed to 
denote anything in a picture which might be descdlid by the 
JtUif ; that is* the written or spoken word. Thm landscape 
and sdll-life have Literary Coment, since the rtktkinships 
between the depicted objects can be matter for appee- 

henaion&nd uttered descriptiofi. 

We liavc then two tbvbiom of Content, the iEsthetic aod the 
Literary. The first existing alone amounts to An for An*s 
sake merely. The second esdsting alone a[iiQum$ to iUustra* 
tJon, anecdote, record, allegory, and oietc tmagininga or 
abstraciions. And all these things might be and often are 
represented so crassly and crudely as to make the picture of 
them a thing to be avoided. But when both die iEsrhetic and 
the Literary ate admirably combined in one picture there 
results the trac work of art. And if added to these a third 

* Adbei^ue. Tn Aiiban, of the ludJimi] wa* fbftJddai 

br ibe Kjamt. Tlw eonetatashi^ u|«m |ikqt £ottm and 

gcomrahc pattc^ru, evdiml a itj-k of dmaroept wbkb ww anomi ^ 
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division of Content am he Eiude^ namely^ CraTismamliip^ tltea 
we get the supremi: work of art. Good mfbmAnship is a 
joy in itself, apart from the beauty of the rcsuli or of sufajeci- 
martcr, anti it has a wide and even popubT appea]^ We may 
call it the Tethmea] Content. Tliisj however, when existing 
alone is cqoEkliy ineffectual, afnounting to mere virtuosity, 
Fonn and Content arc necessarily involved in each other. 
Form irt fad, the medium of the Content^ and the two liavc 
been so inexcdcabty welded all through the history of Art 
that it is well-nigh impossible for any but rigorous critics to 
detach the one from the other^ We liave only to look at the 
varying Forms Att lias taken in theantitjuity of dilferent coun¬ 
tries to sec tliis at a gknee. Traiiition his pbved an enormous 
partinthcdc^-clopmcntofArt* Menb beliefs niniiing through 
mythology* religion^ history* and phiiosophy, have detet' 
mined the Form so dednitcly that artists luive been powerless 
to c:si:3pe it. ^iTic artiste i>f the early ntid late civili^tions io 
Africa, Asia^ and Europe^ have cadi worked out a coarse of 
development widely dissimilar, yet progtx'aring contemporane¬ 
ously. In every case the Form has been the inevitable one 
dictated by the beliefs of the race. Not vuitil modem times 
has the universality of art-fonn been possible^ and even to-<ky 
tradition is valued and guarded. 

We see* therefore, that an ancient Egyptm^s idea of depict¬ 
ing the solemn rituaJ of a funeral procession u=as as much at the 
mercy of prescribed Form as was rbe ancient Gfeek^s idea of 
presenting the attributes of a god, or an Italknb aspbation 
towards devotion in a Madonna altar-picce*^ 

After alk what else could-be expected ? In each case the 
art-form was a sort of language of the people. Tlicy knew no 
other, h wa$ the outcome of traditions they "inherited and of 
the habits of the life they fed. To them therefore it conveyed 
the Content of tlie work of art in the only possible way* 

We, centuries afterwards* are able to look upon these works 
of the past and how the Form varied Tvhilst the Content did 
not* The very difieccncc of styles in the Form helps us to 
detach it. But when we come (o the works of our own tituc 
we are almost ^ not quite, in iJse position of the cedents. We 
also arc the slaves of traditton, of babies, and of our own 
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; thucfbte the works of art of Ofur own time ^peak to 
uf it} that Unguagt of Form which is part of our lifcj. ajid into 
which we ftad our own ideas of the work’s Content, bwause 
of the response of out expeetcrux. 

We ate not quite in the position of those who have gone 
before us, because we have all their traditions added to our own 
conventions, and thus we are furnished with wider knowledge 
of style Ecncrally and of certain atyics in paiUcuUr. We can 
detect in works of our own day the Italian manner here, the 
Greek form there, an Egyptian inducnce in another place. By 
this advantage of a wider purview of styles we are to a greater 
extent able to see where Form does detach itself fitom Content 
in the judgment of those who have knowledge. 

The material in w'hich artists have worked and the tools they 
have used have likewise left their evidences upon Form. This 
appears in comparing the results of the arts of antiquity; the 
earthy material of the earliest dvilisations, the granite and 
basalt of the Egyptians, the more amenable matbic of the 
Greeks, the bricks and tiles of the Roniana introduced for ihsir 
greater building schemes. Form changes likewise in the 
grapl^ atis as it passes from the ftescocs to tempera and oil- 
painting, gaining freedom and artistic control at each stage. 
In the engraving arts the same modification of form accom¬ 
panies variety- in method between copper-cngiaving, etching, 
wood-cngiaving, and ptccl-cngiaving. Lithography brings 
yet another handling, and water-colour painting creates its 
own mimirable style, 

T^cre is a " best w-ay ” in each mcdiod which the artist takes 
instinctively as a line of least resistance, ftnd the resulting work 
of art displays its categorical “ difference " as its peculiar merit. 

Only by first differentiating between Form and Oininnt 
can it be seen how admirably in one example, or how feebly 
in another. Form and Content have been made to support 
each other. To dcicnnine this is the beginning and end of 
Art criticUtn. 

Morcover, when the Form is appreciated for its own sake, 
there comes into the consciousness a host of enjoyments 
undreamt qf by those whose response is to the Content 
alone. 
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then^ wc have three wajrs of Judging wd enjoying a 
work of ait* The first way is by the appreciatioo of the Form 
alone; the ^ceoad of the Contem alone i and the third and 
perfect way^ by appcecUcion of the co™openidpn of Form and 
Coorent together* 

Let us asnsider the impressions likely to be made upon a 
person of average powers of observation, but with no special 
sumiic ptodivides, when first confronted with an amy of 
pictures of 'which he had no pixvious knowledge. Such a 
person enters a picture gallery^ and his eye swiftly sweeps over 
the vfalis. What docs he observe? Not being yet within 
cangc of the mfiucnce of any one of the pktures^ he will 
probably notice distinctly only one general chamcterjsdCi and 
that is ^ir size* The nest instant reveals them as of darker 
or of lightci: cone. Steadier gbnees make him conscious of 
the shapes that their particular designs present i the cutting of 
trees against the ^ky\ or of any dark objects against %ht pas¬ 
sages in them. Should this cutting-out of the putccm be very 
dcixionstrauvc, he may notice it lirst of a!L "When he approaches 
a picbifCp the fketor of its size sinks almost out of constdeta- 
tion, unless it is extremely large or extremely stnall; and a 
similar distegatd of ii^ tone wlU follow, though in a lesset 
. degree and more slowly. Colour then begins to assert itself 
in place of what was first regarded tonc^ and at the same 
lime the spectator's mind begins to concern with what 
the picture b mil about. Thi^ moment of transition is the 
crucial moment. Up to this instant lie has been observing all 
the presKitmcnts of Form : now he is aUo interesting himself 
in subject-matter, which is a parr of Content. If he could 
develop his powers^ at this pt>int of combined inteiest without 
passing ou to other ground, he would remain on the footing 
of the best judges and the keenest cojoyers of Fine Art. 

What the ordirtary pdjrson does invariably at this moment, 
however, is to cast off all the grapplings of Form which had 
been engaging him, and give his attention entirely to the tak 
told, or the matter presented, in the picture. In the first 
moments he was stepping in the track of Art pure and simple; 
the most ocalted art-critk could have done no mo re. Bui when 
be drew near enough to be aware of the subject, the observa- 
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tions he had alECRdy made {which were to him, of coime* 
utterij^ empty tif mcaiitag and pediaps of charm) proved them¬ 
selves too feeble to bold lum any longer. From that momenc 
his concepts of life and the oulct wodd* finding echo in the 
subject of the picture^ possessed him emitely, k would not 
have becit so with m artist of amateur of the Arts (using the 
word amateur^* in its proper mcamiig of lover). An 
amateur would have had concepts apart from life and the 
outer world; concepts of die beautiful, and these would have 
found thdtr response in the Form of the picture. A so-califid 
"e3q>crr,” indeed^ would probably go to the other extreme 
and never notice the subjea-mattcr at all. 

In the middle between these extremes lies the wisdom of 
an^appreciation. That middle stage admits inSucnccs fiom 
both Fofiii and Cooient, Receiving both together wc seCp 
if the art is good and the work well dtme, iJiat the Form 
expresses the Content; and not only expresses but sup¬ 
ports it, enfortes it, is in fact part of it* The talc is told to 
the bc^t advantage by rhe ^amsrr of paiumg^ even mote thao 
by the Matfir that k painlcdn 

Content arises out of Form; and to make it do so is 
obviously the whole duty of Art, 

The mind of man originates nothing. What it docs is to 
respond to every outside stimulus. The idb/t/a rata of the 
older philosophers is now a little discredited, bur we must 
grant that the mind of the infant receives impressions through 
senses. According to Benedetto Croce, the first impres¬ 
sions (of the newly-bom infant) arc thoEc belonging to 
asthetks. With this we are able to conform our theory that 
the beauty sense has its origin in the senses i not in the reason. 
An uifani has not yet begun to reason. 

Possibly primiiive instincts pUy st brgerpan b our sensuous 
activities than in our reasoning acti^dties. They arc concerned 
wkfa the purely physical appetites and predilections; and we 
may believe ihit all propensities towards show, personjiJ 
adan^nt* aggnmdistment, sport, Gghdng, and all physical 
luxuries arc impelled as much by instinct as arc our appetite* 
This would account foe the love of gay colour and for bedimx- 
ment in the savage. 
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The point is ihac ihc mind responds most rcsdily to oucci 
stimuli when the Inst mas hivet so to speak, actuned oui 
concepts to the utmost tcccptiviEy, To attempt an ex¬ 
ample ;— 

If we imagine a diagram of a secies of vcrdcal lines pro 
sented to the eye of an tinsophisricated person, we may be 
able to ttacc the stages of the process. The person would 
consider such an image for a moment^ and then accept it, not 
Bs something new and strangCp but as somcthhig he had 
already cjcpcrknccd. It would tally with his concepts of 
klftd^/ thhfg^ and he would rcspoiid to it as a condition of things 
which could be related to his own existence. This b whtit w'c 
mean by the tertns likelj\ reasonable^ feasible, etc* Hb con¬ 
cepts of this condition of things wrould probably renmd him 
of trees, or masts, ot palings. As trees arc mr>rc elemental 
and more usual he would probably relate the diagrams to his 
Doncepts of woods and foresrs. And his concepts of woods 
and forests wotdd reflect upon its lines something of die attri¬ 
butes and fjuilitics of trees from his aipcricnccs, inhcriied^, 
accumulated and correlated. He would now asscebtt with 
the lines of the diagram qualities such as height^ slenderness, 
and an upreaching even beyond their actual mcasummcfsts. 
He ’wouldj in fact, have wondered from the dkgnim Into 
dreams about it. Then by the operation of his instincts the$e 
very qualities with w^hich he bad cndowxd the diagram would 
gather a furthet significance in reladon to himself. Since all 
instiucts are machinery for physical well-being, this raan^s 
instincts would give a graver colour Co the qualities his con¬ 
cepts had fUmished. They would become tinctured with 
fear. Fear* either of the darkness of the woods or of attack* 
The tallness of the trees would signify the efibrt and anxiety of 
dimbing them for security, and also the possible risk in 
doing so- 

Helplessness engendered by fear Is an admittance of in- 
fetiority \ thus, dread and helplessness might be interpreted 
as respect for superiority. By ctssodation of ideas respect 
implies a kind of admiratioo, and the sum of all might be a 
healthy feeling that tall trees were tilings griin, perhaps, hut 
imposing; things to be revered and not thought lightly 
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of, Tliis would «solve, io the less instiiicdTe part of the 
person $ mind, as a feeling q{ DignJr^ ts csuiied 

worth. 

Of course, this is as absuxdlj laboured little &rce, and is 
only elaborated, because there is no ocher way, than by the 
clumsy means of words, to indicate the inner spirit of one's 
meaning, if, in reaLty, some such process went on in a man’s 
mind by whkh a few lines could give him itieai of dignity, it 
would be at a level too deep and hidden for even his own 
consciousness. 

Its application to the diagram is made for the purpose of 
explaining what is meant bj’ the stimulus that am be received 
feom a ptetute of ulJ trees (Fig. t). Such a picture would 
possess ft Fofni cocesponding to the diagram, and it would 
be the stimul^ from the Form that would evoke the xsthetk 
Content of Dignity and all that dignity implies. The Literacy 
Content would be derived from the proper and convincing 
presentment of the trees in a suitable setting, and with fitting 
effeers of light, shade, and colour. ^ 

Here I must safeguard against misappmhensian by mcn- 
ttoaing that, of course, the aforesaid concepts do not apply to 
trees only but to every great shape extending venically up¬ 
ward. It is die odginai concept of fm which attxacts to itself 
similar concepts ftom similar Form. Thus we feet cognate 
emohon to that of tnt in tail column and pier. tsJl and 
precipimus rocks, and so forth. 

So much fot vertical facrors. Let us now look at hoti- 
Tenths. Without troubling about a bald diagtam. let us 
insider the aspects of certain objects lying hDrhmntaUy. 
Ump^onably, the inherent significance of a botiKomal pos¬ 
ture m obiccts JS that they arc inert. I have made a sketch of 
pUad water, a falien tree and a rtcumbent tigure (Pigs i). I 
use these in nrdei to come at once at ihe emotions which die 
^cepts of horizontaljty engender. A tree that fidia fiiU 
5'onnd can tali no further, A man who is 
lulled does not remain upright unless the body is supported 
And water that is no, actmied by other foices remains stilj 
and at its lowest Icvd. We cannot conceive of such thincs 
changing their postures If left to themselves. They can oidy 
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gradually;by diiifitegiation: a^d tbat would 
norhidig but aa cjnphuismg of their hctple$s ioertla. 

To ihcee Gicts is related by association tlie “ all is over” 
cooeept; and $o it cotnes about that the Content ot horuionia] 
Form 45 stiiiness, repose, calm, and inertia. 

Still considering lines, we conic to the remaining variety, 
diagonals. Whilst the horizontal Line is putely static, and the 
vertical largely so, die diagonal is dynamic. It is, so to speak, 
on its way between the vertical and the horizontal. It is, 
therefore, suggestive of movemeur, action, force. Aa its name 
implies, it mns through and across things. 

In the mind's accumulated citpcriences, those natural objects 
that resemble lines in being longer than they arc broad, such 
as slender trees, grasses, wisps of cloud, rain, as well as the 
outlines or contours of long-sided things, lean over when 
impelled forward, one end of them being retarded by weight, 
by fticcion, or by attachment, the frcc-end thus advanoed 
before the impulsive force or motor power. An object longer 
than it is broad is postulated merely as best showing the 
phenomenon. It may he taken that objects of any sort are 
subject to the same laws, 

I give a sketch showing a figure escaping from a tree which 
is being blown down. The figure's own motive forec causes 
the head to be in advanw of the centre of gravity, while the 
feet are momentarily retained by the ground (Fig, 3 ), 

Some such concept of force or motion actuates our response 
to the Ponn of diagonals. Even in the case of mechanical or 
arehitecturai stmts, buttresses and shorings, which, though 
they may not suggest motion because of auachmenl at both 
ends, yet evoke the idea of force in resbiuice. 

So far, we have dealt with the three primary postures of 
straight lines: the vertical, the horizontal, and the diagonal. 
In each of these postures repetition docs not alter the kind of 
Content, though it may intensify the degree. Bur where there 
arc groups of differently disposed lines a very marked altera¬ 
tion in Content occurs. When, for example, a group of lines 
ndiatc from a centre they seem to lose the significance of their 
primary postures in assuming that of their collective rclaiioti' 
ships. TTiHt relationship is to my mind a bcauiiful one; 1 
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admit to a iivcly sense of cnotian in radiating I jties , and am 
tcadj' ci> bcllcTc tiiai mojion is at the root of the bciuity nf 
dtvci^gencc and oonveigcocc. It U almost impossible to avoid 
tRs progressive feeling in the diagram of tite fan, considered 
either from the outer edge to the fulcrum or rivet, or iti the 
opiHrsitc direction (Fig. 4). 

Radiation has the strongest content of movement of a«y 
Une«di$posltion. Lt connotes a dispersive movement from, 
and attraction towards, a centfe. Ah artists—especially those 
of the comic jauimis^—find radiation a Form particularly rich 
in Oititent: the phenomena of sun-rays, of explosion, of 
spraying, splasliing, and ail such divergence and erpansian 
on the one hand, and of convergence and contraction on the 
other; the latter, by means of linear perspective, serving 
to give distance and pictorial depth. Vfre may add also the 
power of converging lines. 

So far our lines have been straight. What of curving lines ? 
Cur\'cs arc usqually associated with Grace ; though how Grace 
tan be strictly defined 1 do not know. It is one of those 
tnystetics that ate cornmonly well uodentood. To my mind, 

the Gratem of a curve is smooth progress and growth_pn>- 

gression without disruptive fcitte* To tnm a sckw entails 
quite a djlfcrcnt mental cshilatation from banging in a mil. 
A fine curve is sinuous, particularly the double-curve, of S 
shape, known as *' ifoganh's line of Beauty,” Tlic teal charm 
aboutsinuosity is that It eludes resUtance, and b never btoughi 
up short by obsraclca as the straight direction may be. A 
snake can progress in a way that looks as though its undula¬ 
tions were conforming to an inviEiblc track laid out before it ■ 
the rail going over the same points as the head. A similar 
illusion exists in the spiral or Archimedean screw, which 
seems to progr«» as it la turned. All this is related to smooth 
progr^, suavity, and perfect effective ness. And these ate 
qualities that belong to growth. In the vegetable world 
paiticularfy, the slow and smooth development has its Form 
very largely in Curves ; and it can be for no other reason that 
the Act ofOoiameni has gone so consistently and persistently 
ro the vegetable kingdom for inspLraiion, for there radintinir 
curves abound, (Fig. j.) * 
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Rcveriintr to stiaighi radiations* we see that the space 
between any two lines is wcd^jc^sliaped; and it is to this and 
not to the lines that I have attributed the «al pictoitcd value of 
radiation CPig. 6). If we curve this wcdgc-shapc wc add to 
it the further equality of Grace. The wedgc^hapc now turns 
upon itself, and Aws not extend to a degree out of pictoi^ 
bounds. The carrying power is no less potent* Since ilic 
decrease* or increase, as the case may be, still occurs. 

It b not loo much to sav that most pictures rely upon this 
form of the curved wedgeshape for their fasematioo of design, 
no iJtattef whether they be Undscape or figure subjects- Here 
is a diagram (Fig. 7) which shows how these dements minbinc 
to make harmonious masses in landscape. I could, of course, 
have made these lines diagrammaucally nmch more convm^g* 
but I did not wish to be accused of special pleading, and ^vc 
not eonc out of my way to find even oiiusual radiation m Icgi- 

iimate landscape. As it is, the wedge^^top^ 
and the tree sets up its own system of radiation. Radiation 
we meet it in landscape, is the outcome cither of vegetable 
growth, which expands as it ptogtesses. or of pcfspccnvc 
lines Architectural subjects hold cun,'dtnear radiation when 
perspective operares upon circul^ steps stnng 
round towers, vault gfoinings. and so lortb. As to the imi^ 
Ogure* it may be said » be made up of shapes that come mto 
the category of curved wedse-sl«^ 4 ; and the 
drapery cainsist almost entirely of the same kmd «i sha^s. 
Vest’s picture of “ St. Helena’s Vision shows how this 
perfectiv adorable work relics for the beauty of its design on 
radiating lines and the spaces between them^ pertcct sym¬ 
phony of curved wedge-shapes. 1 , 

^ As in life we get a moral tonic from a man who is unbenni^- 
and 5traiGhtforwatd, cvcn to the point of bnisiiucncss, espea- 
ally if he is suemunded by suave diplomatists, so amongst an 
asimblagc of curves, the straight line acquire mern* and i» 
strength Scomes beauty. Thus opposiiw enhance t^ value 
«t eafh other la the Veronese picture the simple cight-angk 

Sra would 
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the beauty of the curves themselves would nor suffer. Simi- 
lady, the vertical and horiaootal of Oic window-frame would 
^ bald staicineats indeed, without the figure. The com- 
bmatjon of straight lines with curves k one of the most 

beautiful resources of Art. It is the imiou of strength and 
grace. ® 

Art requires all such mutual tempering and contrastiM of 
opposites. So rafitimes the j imapoaition works as a mkigatioii 
of opposing quftliries ; sometimes u an enbmeemenr. In a 
very tioirf^pt subject there may be a oonglomcratioii of 
rtimuh of all sorts in the Fomi resulting only in a ConfusioR of 
Out of such a chaos the artist arrives at his clear 
simple, and chosen emotioQ by elimination of all that do« not 
serve his purpose. Wc must understand, in regard to 
opposites and extremes, that the artist’s prerogative is to adjust 
Ins m the proportion that best conveys bis mcssace * 

toicnsifymg here, suppressing there, the principles which 
cferacter to a work, so that the eitaci equilibrium is at last 
obtained to create the desired response in the spectator Wc 
slmuldfirvcr cxpcct to find a picture evoking one Conienr onlv 
ISio picture worth the name has ever been made ciuirelv of 
vcrdcai hncs, nor entirely of horizonul and diagonal nor 
entirely of straight lines. That 

trecr been very closely approached m recent years. The 
cubais liave frequently produced thmgs entirely of stmight 
lines, but 1 never heard of anyone coveting rhem ^ 

We frequently find vertical units making togeihet one hori- 
wW in palmgs, bridges, and trees regarded as 

woods This combination of opposit« does not amount to 
more chan neutra^ation. But a bold comnist of opposing 
units tan much enhance ihc interest of an antithesis. 

It wouldW ^possible, even if it wete desirable, to touch on 
every aspect of Form that could be isolated in this wav as a 
stimulus to subjective responsiveness. There are a few that 
owe so^ng of their power partly to Ltemry imerest. On^ 
P^cularly, that is on the border Une between icsthctic and 
hlcrary content is the aspect of Sublimity. This scen^to^ 

no claim to beauty may attain to sublimity iftfiy arelflfgt 
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enouijh. 'Hw aJJciciu Egyptbns uodentood t!^ ^ 

pictorial represeatatio/isthc^ U no wy ofsoggpa^ subiio^ 
bui by setting up a comparison with the human 
is wrhcie 1 itcrary i nterest comes in. Tahe ever so milo, 
and small an object—here are a poppy and some conirStalks 
(Fig. 8)—and it will be seen that even at U(e-si^ they would 
not look imposing. In however, wc were to insert a pigmy 
fiRure (Fig. p). The scale of the poppy would jump 
diameters. The spectator would no longer identify himseh 
with the figure, hut with the poppy- The figure would stand 
for a height of <> feet, not an inch, and the poppy and corn¬ 
stalks would become colossal, unearthly, no longer being oi 

Serenity seems to result from hotizotUal Form most cffec- 
ttvcly, and also from evenness of tone. At any rate, one u ou 
not employ a composition abounding in diagonaUand pat^y 
lights and darks such as vfould be proper for a battle or hunting 
scene if one w anted to induce a mood of stillness and tcrctuty 

in the spectator, . c t ii«„ 

And so one might go on through all the moods of feeling, 

the impuliion of which could be discovered with but little 
thouRbt. Such bioad gene ralimtions as the gay and the grave 
are obvious; moods easily seen to result from lightness or 
severity of line respectively ; from pure or from neutral 
colour 1 from bright Or from dull tone. 

It is worth while considering one or two ptmciples ot pic- 
totiaiism that owe their faidnation to Literary Content also. 
For tsample, the Vista; that is, the lookmg-out through and 
between near objects, is not based upon any aST™*: 

nrindples, although, of course, many «« involved, si^ as 
Vertitiity and Coitttast. A Vista is certainly Form but la also 
Content, because it is the deUneatiDn of a dc&ite thing j ^d 
it b by the literary interest that it appeals. I take it that this 
and all such pictorial incidents address thetnsaves to insuncta 

of care for our well-being. 

Primordial man, «t> whom shelter was almost as impott^t« 

&. «h« h impikd. To h,B. I»l«. cave, .nd 

bnjvc™ ‘f 
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security from danger and uicleinent wotliicf before he com¬ 
menced to buiJdt Aiid whsii tbc epoch hiul atHved 

the concept of security waa no less a sliadcd with hs 

cmry. The sensation of well-being survives to-day in out 
little savages—the chiMren—didight in cobby-holes and 
improvised t^ts. Pictures which ftpresent interiois with 
Simp e and ditea lighting and a steep range of tone have, 
^rlups on dm account, a follet xsthetic appeal rliart have 
bnihantly-lit interiors—ballrooms, for esampte—wheic the 
h^ing is difTused and the idea of a hidden retreat is not 
mdu^. The pleasure is in looking m/is die dark place, or in 
linking Mf of it in the saiisfection of occuption. in the case 
of a ^Iter that has no walls wc do both, in looking J&nsgb it, 
tlw shelter idea ictmining and causing the pleasurable feeling 
when one secs U depicted in pictorial art. h may be primitive 
in stroemre or otherwise—an open temple, ao arbour, a market 
h^I, even a ^dstand. In the sketch (Fig, to) the temple is 
adopted and is reinforced by the tree shelter naturall v grown to 
an atbour. (See pJale facing page 41,) 

The m«cal harking-back that I have dared to postulate in 
ah thcM instanrics would not, of eout», be tmuhksly gone 
ttirough in every case by the artist any mote than it would be 
Jil the tiiind of the $pcctator« Th^ tcsults of such iitcnt3,J 
processes would emeige only as intuitional pcomptings in the 
artist. When be sets bimself to probe and study these 
mtwoons, and comes to have some knowledge of the poien- 
ualkics of stimuli, he can, of course, avail himself of their help 
by going our to meet them, so to speak. For example, ii, 
pictutcs of scenes of violence he wiU adopt a Form idMiunding 
m dash and contrast, whether it be in composition, colour, or 
rone. And for one of seiei^ he will employ suave and 
orocriy itnes and masses, avoiding diagonals ; his cones will 
be gradated raihcf than contrasted, suid His colour as haimo- 
euoiis as he can make it. 

^tc aspem of Form that have been dealt with arc those 

which exist independently of an acdst’suseoftlietn- Thtyarc 

intrinsic. But ihc artist has the power of combining elements 
of Form in ofoct to evoke s Content from the composhion of 
hts design. Perhaps the mosi striking ioatantc of the power 
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of this gbokf lies iq the aUemaiitf^ of Synjiflfitrf aod Asyro- 
metry or disorder; and^ grange as it may-scerrip Symmetry 
proves to be the mstmetiTC choke, whenevef there is a coa* 
scious effort towards design. It larould not be seen in a mere 
tcprc&entiidoii. such as a primidve cave-pa inringp but it k 
obvious in the decoration of implements md the patterns upon 
la ceremonkl forimtions it j$ paramount. Wit¬ 
ness Stoneh^gc and any early votive structure or the fumish- 
tng? of ^uch %utLcnire. The ravage sets up an idol otm symbol 
and gives it pmoujicnte by placing things of much less 
tmpomnee on either side. This p\nn has survived in the 
temples of Tibet, and in chose of Andent Europe dmvo to out 
piesenr-day diurchcs. It can be seen in the ceremoniai of 
kingly of ah ageis; in processions, and iridctd* on the hi^rody 
inaruelpiecc where a pair of vases flanks the dock which holds 
die central poshioa. llie architect has consistently followed 
thk plan tlrroughout the ages In those eases where ideas of 
order have arisen above those of mere conveotence and 
economy^ 

In hRure-subject picture? ihe ** seitLng is of great hupot’- 
ranee wlicn liik idea of reverence is to be enforced, and rherc- 
forc i^aimcfs bavealwa)^ liad recourse to the clcvstred posiiion, 
or the throne^ for due central figure; and as far as arehitccEuiai 
tbtmres arc ititioduccJ they almost invmiably conform to x 
spsrem of defcjcnce by being symmetrically disposed with 
regard to the chief object* The pediment of the Greek 
temple contains flguces mote or less equally placed on cidter 
side of a central oncp as those of the -'Egina and the Parthmon 
tempted show. In painruig, thousands of religious pLciures 
ndy for their Content of revefence either upon syrttmetricaJ 
jLfchitectutc in the design, or Upon a central panel to which 
foldlag panels aje hinged as in the triptych, or^ ^galDf upon 
the symmetrical acrangement of airondant aainta and angels 
fpur^ the dikf Personage. 

An example of the latter arrangemair la seen in “ Thfi 
Assumption of the Vw^/* by Mattco of tlue 

Siencac School. This picturCi whkli is in the Naiional 
Gallery, tnetudes an episode in the life of the doubting Sc. 
ThoniM* who h seen bdow in the act of receiving the Virgin’s 
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girdle, which was dropped down to hltnio pity for hi* unbchcf 
as to the Virgin’s usccnsioa to Heaven > TThc ?aiiii was ahsenc 
at the time of the Assuraptioo and ashed to have the tomb 
opened, only to hud it empty, fls showa in the pictu^ Tt is 
rather a curious fact that the cahanatiyc Mia* Jameson, whiilit 
mentioning every other tefeienoe to thb legend in worka of 
art, makes no allusion to this most important picture. 

To take another noteworthy imtance, “ The Ansidcj 
Madonna,’’ by Ritphoe] (148J-1510) also in the Katibaal 
Gallery; it is imnicdiatclyscen how the throne and its steps, the 
piers and atches together conduce to a feeling of B'tfrM in the 
central group, just as a jewel is set off by its setting. But not 
only in these acchitcctoal features lias Raphael eiroked the , * 
Content of veneration by a symmetrical Fotm; be has Itkcwiiif 
disposed the bguces of John the Baptist and St- Nicholai ^ 
III a balanced manner, like guardians or. aiiendants for the | ^ 
Divinities. 

Tills is the answer to alJ the expressions of disapproval 
comefromthe cotmnon-sense people who say that such arpinge* 
mcncs ate absurd because they are unreal. Nobody htiew 
better than Raphael diat the Virgin never in her life nursed Hei^ 
Son on a throne in such surroundings. The.painter’s reaUsni. 
did not take that aspect, but it very wisely went as fiir as • 
pOBsihlc iniinptrssing the devotee with the saintly grace of ibe 
figures and the stiucuind feasibility of the whole scene. 

The object of nil such votive piemres may have been mani- 
fidd. Certainly the popes, cardinals, and other dignitaries who 
commissioned them had ideas of the beautiheadon of thd* 
churches, and pride and rivaby was perhaps an Lntjcntivc also; 
but the ostensible reason for these works of art was the* 
impressment of tlie devotional spirit upon unlettered wor-. 
shippers. Besides the representation of Persons of the -God¬ 
head there were also patron saints whose presentments would ■ 
affect the emotions of those hoping for incttnxnsion and 
personal benefits no be won by active piety of a suppliant. The 
power of the popes lay in the unquestioning; devoo tness of the 
maases. 

But such an aspect is of general appb’catintu Thext jui; 
Riithcr points of the Coment belonging to this picture partidj- 
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larly. Wily, for c^uunplo, has the sidsc leprcscntje^l St. 
Nicholu in sucji ti way as to make him seem irreverently 
indilfercnt to the Divine Presence? John is, on his part, 
touchingly worshipful. The otplamtioa, to aiy min^ is 
that Rapluci, who had an artistic and i lo^cal conseknee, fdt 
the anomaly of so realistically introducing into the compiuiy a 
man vriio was bom three and a half centuries later than the 
others. He W'is no doubt told to inuoducc him, but he partly 
salved his cansciencc, and thus to some pteserv^ the 

unities of Time and Place, by omitting any touch of rccogni- 
tiem of St. Nidhtilas by the Virgin and John, and any from 
him to them. John's mission was to pioclnim the Messiah, 
and this he does, pointing in adoratiou. But the Bishop knew 
of the Messiah only through floly Writ, and dut he is 
represented os studying. This attitude emphasises his separ- 
arenews mundanely, whilst lih presence in the scene exalts 
his personality in a spiritual way. 

*1116X0 can be read a further Ginient of allegory, upon which 
the papal authority would doubtless set much store. By the 
rough and primitive cdothing of the Baptist the humble origin 
of the Church is indicated, whilst the gorgeous vestments of 
the Bishop show to W'hat greatness and glory the Church had 
lisen. 

As aa item of purely liremy interest the three balls at the 
feet of rlif Btihop excite some curiosity. Mrs. Jenicson tells 
us in her “ Sacred and Legeinhuy Art ” that those golden balls 
are symbols of ihe three purses which the good Saint, always 
a friend to the poOr and aMicted, threw one hy one on consecu¬ 
tive nights into the window of a poor man who otherwise 
would have had to sell hU daughter into slavery, This tde 
was oneof the best known of die Saint’s many acts and miradcs 
of merey ; and the balls, which were originally handherchiefe 
in which the gold was tied up, had become, in Raphael's time, 
the distinguishing attributes of St. Nicholas of Bari for those 
w'ho could not rend. 

In the alicmativc category of Form, the asytnmettlcal, there 
•is, of course, endless variety because irregularity h infinite. 
Although N^re tends to symmetry tn the constroctions oi 
individual objects, as » ohservsrion of ^crystals, 
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anirmb, ajid rtim himself^ yet tiur ■dhpo^mnn of 
Tiatnral <ibject$ which makt^ up the that meet our cyis Js 

fortuiious and therefore can very sd.dom approach the sym- 
mctrical. 11 follows tha t in order to make a pictorial composi¬ 

tion appear natural the artist must avoid $yrrimL-try^ becau^ any 
suggestion of it would be a suggestion of the linnatimd. Yet 
ii may occasinmlly happen thu a perfectly nacural scene par¬ 
takes of artHiciaLty introduced by Lntcntlun^ 2^ in formal 
gardens^ avenues, the Uy-oui: ” of buildings^ to say nothing 
of those ecremoniai scenes to wluch alliision has been made— 
cotonauons^ cedesUstical and other processions^ and even 
portraits and figure subjects of a formal or symbolic kind. In 
dl such cases symmetry, or at least centralisation of the chief 
character or object, is kgitimarely in place because it will prove 
a Form that will evoke the Content of deference* And ic 
would do so far more Lhan would a Fonn of irregularity which 
might with equal case be adopted by the artist and presented 
with equal cMm to truth. 

All this says a good word for artificiality, ilie concept of 
■which in our minds sfejuld now be considerably cnridKid and 
enlarged. Ardfidaliiy U, as its oante implies* a pan of Art 
itself* it is opposed to naturjdism^ but not always antagonistic 
eally so. As we see it acting in the symmetry of worts of art, 
we observe tlk^ it draws away from naturalism only to invest 
ihc subject porLcaycd with rare and ideal conditions which 
aaual life w^ould not furnish. We forget the world in looking 
at these works, and our minds are directed towards that side 
of our being where spirituality and poetry have phee. To 
ram from one of these solemn, rich* iniprcs^ivc fdigbus 
paintings to a scene of ordinary life, is to feel very distinctly the 
height to which our spirits^ were elevated. 

Symmetry^ then. i$ not denied to imturally planned pictures^ 
for when the artisi iias need of that prUtdplc for whii it will 
give him^ be can easily avail himself of it and apply it to things 
as well as to persons. 

la Comtable's picture, “ The Cenotaph,"^* in rhe Nioiottal 
Gallery, we arc able to imdcistanJ at once the chaim of a very 
fine picture which tlic ciisuai observer usually pa^s bv as 
unintcrcstkig. Here is a commetnorative -work wlictdn the 
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ccnti^l object is not a pctson bu i a monument,whkb Sif George 
Beaumont erected to the memofy of Sir Ji^hua Reynolds. 
It is flanked by two stone pedestals stirmoiimed by busts of 
Rapbaei and Michdangdo. These three objects^ althongh 
they would have borne represemationL from any other point of 
are oeverthdess disposed in a formal manner by Con* 
sublci in whose minid the principle I have advanced was 
evidently present. He did wisely, for he showed us unmis¬ 
takably by this arrangement that he also was actuated by dxc 
commemorative idea which prompted Sic George Beaumont, 
liad Constable designed this picture m a more irregular manner 
be would have lost the help of symmetry, and there would have 
been nothing to $how thic he wished us to fed enuotions of 
reverence^ and ‘'The Cenotaph*^ might have had rso mare 
psychological import than would a view of sicddemal stones. 

Turner frequently placed a chief object in his pictures exactly 
in the centre for die same purpose of giving it imponancc. 
Often it was the sun himself In Norham Castle/" one of 
the Liber StudioTum ” prints, the castle domuiaics all by 
being in this central position^ giving at the same rime a supers 
larive glory to the sun by implication. For ibe sun is not 
actually seen; it is behind the castk^and thereibrciii the middle 
also* but its rays ate as bright as the paper admits i so that in our 
j magmarion (he unseen sun is brighter scid, sinrs the fitm h 
brighter than its rays. 

Should we find any work ofart where art object treated with 
this dignity is not worthy of the honour, and evidently not 
meant to be of supreme importance, we may conclude that the 
j^mpositiem i$ faulty. For the most part natural scenes have 
no such formahiy. That is why pictures arc composed with 
their large at one side or the other. In landscape thia 

is an accepted rule» the breaking of w^hich requires the authority 
of genius. On dm subject more renmliu to be said under the 
heading of Composidon. 

Let us dow discuss another picture for the purpose of seeing 
how much the power of Fomi can endue the Literary Cotuent 
with spiritual ideas in addition to die statements of maierki 
" Der Tod ab Freund" is a wood engraving of % 
drawing by Alfred Reihel, a German who died in the latter 
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part of the oinctccuih century* It ^Jeplcts Death as a friciul* 
Like all German work it h stpong iu-UiEtsiry interest and Rnman 
sentiment, and to these things its great and lasting popukri^ 
is due* Bui the technical excellence h likewise great, for it is 
hardly possible to imagine bolder, freer^ more sensitive^ or 
more resourcctul methods in line work; and chiswoik stands 
as a classic for stylcu 

The .disthctic 0 )ntent of the picture is dtrived from t Form 
wealthy in straight lines, and Etom this results at once its 
SCTerizy and its ascetic simplicity* The grace of a scheme of 
curves would be out of keeping, butsirengthand dkectness arc 
appropriate. The dcs^n as a whxjJc rests upon strucuiral I j ne ^ 
radiating from the sun, and the sun is placed at the spot whkh 
pcTspecticc here imposes as the *" centre of viston.^^ Thai in 
itscif is an ctoqueiR item in the Content due obviously to m 
deliberate choice in Form* The curve of the sun and that of 
the window opening ate eccentrically related—a resource which 
avoids foiniiJ tj^iTmietry and introduces curvilinear radiation- 
In spite of a wealth of detail and small objects, in the true way 
of uonhern mdkioa, the engraving can boast a remarkable 
freedom from the fussiness and triviality one associate$ often 
with crowded incident in the work of past centuries. This 
defect is avoided perlaps by the broadening agenej^ of the flood 
of light which linitea all complexity of inddeni in ant simple 
tScci^ All tltis is fcsthctk and technical. 

Let us follow out these formal charaaeristics and dbeover 
to what extent they heighten our enpyment of the picture hom 
the point of view of subject'tmtter alone* The story, briefly 
^ateth k ihai an old belfry-man has died m harness seated 
among the ropes of his bells. His open Bible b on a table at 
his elbow, with the remains of a meal. His keys hang 
at his girdle. His hjuids are clasped in prayer and his eyes 
are calmly closed- It would be possible to paint all this and 
tell the tale completely without raising in the spectator any 
hirthet cmDcion than a recognition of the bate facts: an old 
man dead 1 After all, old men do, and must, die. But Reihel 
is determined that the bare feict shall not be the end of it for us* 
He has thought, pondered, and schemed so that the relationship 
of one thing to another in the de^^D shall pierce to deeper con* 
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cept$ those of nuue recognitioti. This is what Raphad also 

did in the Ansidd Madonna; and it is the poetic quality of 
evoking fiirthcf and yet furthcc itMges fwm the depths of 
consciousnissS by cettain tclationships, ■which is teally Encta- 
phor, that distinguishes gteat an from literalism. 

In this picture of Death there is less of the tetrifytng super¬ 
natural and more of the comfortably human than usually occurs 
in allcgoties of this kind. Doubtless the artist wished to meet 
beteaventent with oonsolfliion by showing Death s iriendly 
action of carrying on the old man’s duties. Death has come 
to him as a Cridid, and peeforms for him the last o/Bce of cctging 
the knell. This U a departure on Rcihel’s pan from ail the 
selHsh and usually fpiicfiil antics that Death pccfomis in the 
several Dances of Death by Holbein and his imitators. Here 
the ma^abrr ts absent; all is gentkiiess and peace. But tiw 
deeperContentis moresubde than this maiecialisation ot E^th 
which, after all, has something of the conceit and qmp in it. 
Wc see the stairs up which the old man has daily dimhed to 
teach hJs lofty solitude above the world in the purer ah. neater 
to the heaven of hts simple faith. We see even inten¬ 
tionally presented the continuation of those stairs winding yet 
higher to an open gallery; unmistakable suggestion or the 
belt-iioger's asphadoos above his daily round, and of the 
flying aloft of his liberated soiiL And further emphasU is 
found in the pinnacles of which the dps ate seen through both 
windows poiniing upward. 

Death’s bearing h reverential; the emd blade of his scythe 
is hidden from sight. Hebcladin thcguiseofapilgdm. The 
scallop shell on his breast and on his hat, whidi bangs opon the 
(the German domestic intimate touch) is the badge of the 
wanderer; and he carries the pllgtim’s gourd. A bird wi^ 
open thtoar carols its thanks to tlic departed beneiactor who 
daily spread the crumbs along the ledge upon which it perches. 
The glow of thjc setting sun ind the peace of the hoar fall upoa 
the taithfol servant whose own day is likewise done. The 
scene seems to be one of ttansfigumlion in preparation for the 
ioutocy from this world. And this is the portent of ^ 
pilgrim sytnbolbm which the figom of Death justly bears, but 
whicli could less ntionaUy be borne by the old man hunsdf. 
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Call all this allegory, or what we will, the point to remaik is 
that jt sticngtliens and enrichc! tlic picture. There could doe 
be a better object'Icsson of the happy hoUuce of litemry and 
aesthetic Cojatcui i of subject-niattc/ and Ait for Art's sake. 
Fine as is the design, the dfaughlstnanship, the characterisa¬ 
tion, and accoiuplisiicd as U the wood-engtaring, these 
admitted technical exodJemres do not transcend in value the 
lofty motive of the tuvcnnori. 

Here is a ca^ in which it is obvious that the term Beauty, 
if it is applied, iinds qualLdcatjon in something going on withlii 
ourselves. It would be possible to make alicrations in this 
piemre without affecting its aesthetic Content and yet subtraitt- 
ing the allegory and symbolism; for example, making Death a 
monk ins tead, and so forth In s iich a condkion ii might lose 
the stimulus of each concept it now evokes, the respome to 
which makes die pioure beautiful in our eyes. ] do not, of 
course, say that still another vetsion on the same sesihedc basis 
of technicality could not evoke other concepts that would 
ctjually weU make the perfect balance. But if that could be 
done it would still be Literary Content. 

In (he ninctccmli century this aspect of pictures was popular 
and much called for, as indeed it always has been throughout 
the history of painting. But it began to be extraordinarily 
popular in the guise of legendary and humoious anecdote 
e^plified chiefly by the German painters; and certain 
cntks in Fans thought that the sAny was getting ahead of the 
pik/ftis and ihai such a thing would prove bad for Art As 
the leading ctjgwa/wttff, Victor Hugo issued his famous 
“ Ueripour i’art;' and all the studios whence (he less saleable 
kind of pi^cturcs emanated, rang with " Art for Art's Sake." 

It is a fine high-sounding slogan, and to prewiDunce it is to 
range oneself on the side of the ait-angds. Ncvttthdess 
Hugo hi^clf was the first to recant, calling with mdifinadon 
for Art fM humanity's sake. He was right; for hSnanitv 
can only dwea m the Utciary Content, and pictures are for all 
meat, not for aathetes alone. 

To a m^ like Whistler (i84j-i;>o3) “ An for Art's Sake " 
was a ri»Ldy-niadc gospel. Encountered as he was in the first 
place by misprision, he gladly waved the banner of An for 
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Art^s Sake and pushed its principles as far as they would go. 
Thus he established himself as the antithesis tn Frith. Not 
content to wait until his fine and subtle vision which pfo- 
duced the Nocturnes had won their way with the greater 
pnhlic in spite of EuskLn^s fulminations^ Whistler endeavoured 
in everything to otnit all that otdioarily would appeal teadUy 
to the gt^^at public. He renounced the use of all that 
were indications of definite people and places^ Me gave his 
works rumes like Nocturne, Symphony, AtraDgcmcnr, 
ffermony. Even his portraits were Arrangeiuents/^ which 
could only mean logksUy thai he wished them to be judged 
on technical artistic merits as pleasing pieces of painted canvas. 

The most moving work from WhistJer^s harid was the por¬ 
trait of his mother, which he first exhibited as an arrangement 
tn black and with no toeotion of any maternal relation^ 
ship. This vecy tael must be taken as evidence of the strength 
of the man^s convictions. He believed that Art wtis, io itKlfp 
so all-sufficicnr that even a filial emotion might prove an 
unsafe admixture. 

When, however^ one thinks of all the mothers tluit have been 
painted by their sons—and there arc too many fine ones to 
mention here—it is rcmcmbcfcd that probably in eveity other 
rnjc it was a self-evident labour of Jove t an act of filial devo¬ 
tion. As such the artists have invariably chosen a manrier of 
presentment that is evidence of their wish to put emotion before 
vinuosity. They chose either a full or direesparter face and 
usually a life-sized head; and the most frequeru icsult was a 
psychological study that placed the work among the pamter^a 
very best* 

But an apostk of Art for Art's sake omnoe be judged by 
the stsmdardfi of psychological portraiture. Whistler did not 
ask as much. The tide ** Whisderis Mother *" is a subsequent 
"" happy thought" of the galleries and the critics. 

The picture w-as a piece of ffnrwt for w hich his mother 
obiigingLy sat as a mode!. No full or three-quarter face at lifc- 
; instead^ a ful!-bngrh, a profile, and much smaller than 
life. For a paychological portrait a profile oficra the least 
fruitful aspect of the teatuies“barting anything less than a 
profile. The eyes and the lips arc consequentiy presented b a 
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torcslwrtfijscd way that precludes the possifaUity of showing 

any muscular play by which the sentiments arc recorded m the 
hex:. 

With these ascetic emodonil restrictions thete went also a 
desice to avoid the thrce-ditnensionai alms ^dth which 
painters of the day were occupied. The kdy is dose against 
a wallf io a positioa that nobody would talce up in an nirdhtary 
dwcHIng-roorm This secures a sug^tion of twodimensiotiji] 
flatness reminiscent of Japanese traditiiMi, 

It is all intentionally irupersonal. Its tone is low and level 
—tB colour “ bl^ and grey." It is Ait for Art's Sake. 
Had Jt been painting for emotion's sake we should have had 
a race glowing with the warmth of tnothexhood, its facial 
expression finding full scope in a luore frontal view; we should 
have hod life, breadth, and colour; light, and rotundity. 

In a work that is done in single-mindedness for the sake of 
Art alone it is ^ssible id enjoy its jiainting even when we recoil 
the subject painted, as many do from Rembrandt’s 
Butcher’s Shop,” to take an exteeme example. For this 
t^on the art-lover must become susceptible to Art’s own 
charms and influences before he can realise how essential they 
are to complete enjoyment of a work of art. ^ 

In a Rembrandt or a Corot—-say, the oft-produced " Portrait 
of an Old ^dy " and 'Hie Bent Tree,” respectively—ail the 
delights ot Form; design, drawing, colour, tone, light and 
shade, modelling, even the putting-on of the paint (“ leutd- 
hng ), make up an ssthetic appeal that has been potent with 
ah who can appraise a picture, and this quite apart fmm the 
^bjea-^tter of the works. Sucli is the genuine appeal of 
Art for Art’s Sake. Yet thepicnircs named represent a woman 
and a bun^pe nevertheless ■, and it is because the Art for its 
own sake is so masterly that it is able to tender all the bomel? 
pati^ of womanhood, die chann of domestidty, the revetence 
to old and other concepts touched by the portrait | and in 

the landscape the pwe try of effect, the fiKcination of woodland 
water, the iircsistifalc call of country life, and so forth It 
do« this in a w-ay that toudres the heart of those to whom‘Art 
as Art, rs a sealed book, 

To be able thus to enjoy the Content of a work is. without 
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doubCf 2 gfczt inliAritancc from habits of obscfYiition^ which 
beget strong amebments ; but it is not art apprccktion in the 
strict sense. AH the same chaims could be suggested to a 
responsive mind hy a very poor picture such as would be 
beneath the contempt of a true art-lover. This is w^hy it 
becomes essential tfi separate Form trom Content in order that 
the ludgment is not confused and appreciation attributed to the 
wrong points, 

ObscTvatkm of Nature in ail her aspects is necessary in order 
rh a^ the prindplefi which underlie beauty may be appre¬ 
hended I then design^ colour, ritapCj lkie» dfcct, and alL the 
muidhtdoua other factors in art^ipressba are no longer 
foreign to the mind^ they are seen and undemood in all 
natural phenomena. The foitnnatc person who is rints able 
to trace in Nature the delights which he has perceived in Art 
wiU turn with greater eapccrancy to Art again for the enjoy'- 
ment of further cptalities yielded mcreasic^ly by Nature, The 
two aspects work and teact muluaJly^ each by virtue of the 
other, growing in value and mounting in esteem. Where this 
dual appteciacion is well established there is Uttlc or no 
interest fdt in vimtosity for its own sake. Mere clevecacss 
and dexterity without feeling or inspitadon will be judged as 
precisely what it is: an empty peribrmanoc rising scaicety 
above level of the oid-&shioned penmanship that was 
practised in the days of our gn^^gnmdfathecs, not by sdiolan 
but by writing-masters ^ 
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CH/VPTliR V 

' SOME ASPECTS OF FORM 

T hiE ^pe of person tJm has served our purpose while 
consirkrin^ first imptessioos ui a picture galkrr will 
scarcely do as an objecNve for a book of this kind. 
luilcM « he a^umed that by further acquaintance wiS 

^ qualities, and wishes to be able to pass a?opinion upon 
thOT by virtM of his personal judgmcni. And this, unfomi. 
nwdy, ^tulates something a litiJe out of the cxirainon ■ for 

than to decide tor themselves. A student of mine once asked 
bJank wfou he ■ ought to admire ” and was thoiougUy 
djM^sfied when it was ttplaincd to him titat nobody could 

^ own 

That intention is the farthest possible fmm nu, ^ 

^ration. Ar, .h., d<=<. ™„ if* 

*.d„p « .11, i, of 

dime of ftds and fashions imposed by peda^ -id T 
agents. It is. thcretbte, in the hope^o^SnpTffS^ 
wtahlishing a healthy and imsophSkaicd mpular^d^t 
feu-lessiy and ingenuousiy eaepressed that this Iwit F 

opmion, however opposed to “highbrow'* ■ , 

only opinion that telU through th^ermturics T^fJ^ “ 
things that really matter about ^ 

ckmOTUL They W 

Tttdia Mob thM this Bcphc^i 11 ?!,!^? 

-0.1= ft- .bsotd closk of ..ttoosJ coofo tJ“, 
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live opimofis^—which themselves a series of consecurive 
coittraidicEiDns—people imsttjpcctingly suppress their native 
and Spontaneous jndgtnencs in the fear of being thought out 
of the ruts of current cu! lure. Nothing worse can be imagined 
for Art’s normal development ^ and it is the public's willing^ 
ness to suificr the abrtormal that has rcfSuUed in the wave of 
degradation urhich is only^ now after many dcodcs beginning 
to subside at some pointSi 

It b certain that excellence in any of the arts ean c-vert its 
influence upon the ujiinittaicd a,s well as upon critics and 
experts. A well-dcsignjcd and well-cxccutcd picture wms the 
approbation of all, even when the majority ate entirely in the 
dork as to what consututes charm* But there is yet a great 
difference between the enjoyment of the uninitiated and ibat 
of the expem To see what is good, and to know why it is 
gcM>d^ is a further enjoyment reserved for the —the 

kno'*dag ones—^who thus arc able to cake a conscious pleasure 
in recognition of the artistes power and skill y ncon-stiously fdt 
by the less instructed. On tbc other hand^ a work thiit is 
badly conceived»badly put togctluer^ and badly carried out will 
cause ike most ignonmi to feel tliat it is wrong ; iind this jndg* 
Tncnt seems to come intuirivelyp by the xid ot no other 
standards than those of the deep-seated concepts of rnaticiis 
rebuing to Naiure and BeaUQ^ such as were investigated in a 
previous chapter* 

We shah tnnke an attempt lo bring these intuitive standards 
from the depths where they hide ynrecognbedp and place them 
in the light of reason and argument, so that they may be at 
hand for constant application in the appreciation of Form* But 
in doing this there is no need id enter thoroughly into the 
practical tcthni<jue of works of arL 

SIZE AND SCAUi 

The first charactcilstic to impress iesdf upon a chiinoc 
spectator entering a picture gallery was found to be ske* 
Ske 13 regulated by many considerations^ some of them quite 
mundane, tnily. One, fortunately Jess prevalent within the 
past fifty yeai3, b ihat of using immense canvases for the sake 
of the impomnee ihcif mcic area can convey* HbtotkaJ 
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oompjsitioRs acd, worse still, porctait groups full of lifc-suEd, 
or larger, figures seem to have been produced frequently for iu> 
other ro^oa than that they might find their tjuiy possible 
resang pbee in some public hall or private palace where tbev 
would speak for their artist m heroic tones. 

But the possibility of these advantages grows yearly smaller. 
Very large pictures ate no longer in fiishioo, anti the few that 
ate oi^onahy produced have their justification in speda) 
com^siom tor (he dccomion of some public buSding 
Ulterior. The anstoeracy who weie rich enough to be patrom 
of Art arc tiow mote armous to sdl the pictures they have than 
to buy new ones. The great houites that posse^d picture 
gallciw^ and ei^ tlw average mansions, are, by the agency of 
Death Dupes, fast disintegrating into bungalows, of which 
the ^S cau only accommodate but a few tiny pictutes. The 
collector, once the mainstay of pictoriat art in his reeuJar 
vi^ts to picture mdubitions, his pride in a personal judg^nt 
Wd his growing collection, is a type now reptesemed Almost 
soi^y by the conmicroal magnate, remote and unseen^ tvoe 
of infrcqucru ^rrence whose pcisoml enthusiasm docs a7t 
clmbg^ general habit of picture pui- 

From these causes the printer has eipericnccd some cUpping 
of ^ wings. It )5 useless tot him to emulate the spaciousnes 
of Rulxa, „d fo, i„ rt,., ^ pIcK 

canv^ that demand liberal wril-jpaec. Docs the reader 
thing too I -■ ? Well, there is much to be 

Plater havuig a spark of sdf<onfidence S tingle wi& I 

** covering a 

space of noble measurements. It is , test: it gets the “ last 
rnmee out Ufa tesouroeiul artist. All iinc%u^ 

Tlic ^ opulent days, all patrons too. 

Tlic chief drawback to Urge pictures is the difficulty of 

ng care of iera. This means constant watchfiiJncss and 
ready mum.rarion.^™^ the things that 
^^^ aro likely to lack, bemuse teryboS/sf^i^ 
even when it»tecogimed^rctnaim nobody'* business. The 
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brgest, sulilimcst, and most stWpciidcMJS piautc ever painted ; 
or, 10 quote “ the most prcciotUf wotk of art of an/ 

kind whatsoever now existing in the world ” tt Tmioretto ‘4 
"Paradise” in the Gmat Coimcil Chamber of the Ducal 
Palace ai Venice i and it has become a magnifiocm min by 
reason of sheer neglect. Damp and dirt had corroded, 
stained, and darkened it to the degree of negligibility on the 
part until i^[J9, when it ^-as rclined with canvas, 
though whether anything was done to clean it, rc-^nootish it or 
repair its sntbee, I am unable to say at the moment. 

An im mptise picture is best painted on canvas because no 
base is more amenabJe to solicitous preservation. Fresco fades, 
panels crack and warp. But these riabs arc minimised in a 
small picture which ran be effectively liandled and cared, for 
with little tionbic. The work of moderate siae that is mov¬ 
able fares better, therefore, than the less manageable thing, to 
disturb which entails labour, cost, and incouv cmencc. 

Nevertheless, the big picture has the imposing quahty of its 
bigness, and that is of mote t'alue than the unthinking would 
suppose. Any colossal work dominates one into a sort of 
respect, liven if it is unlofvely, and sttli more when it is 
admirable, it gains if its subject-mailer is suiiabte. The 
G)lossus of Rhodes, that gigantic figure ol Apollo chat in a 
long-gone age (ayS h.c.) stood at the lurboor. was certainly 
imposing to the traveller Of alien; and it was doubtless with 
some such national pride that the Statue of Liberty was erected 
to impose a proper rcspi^ upon visitors to America, 

Scale is the proportion bclween the size of an object as 
represented and its actual size } bur ui pictorial rcprescniaiion 
the actual size of an object imposes no obligation upon the 
artist, as everybody knows. It is not generally understood, 
liDwcvcr, a slight enlargement is often necessary in order 
to malfe things look thcir actual size. This ptindple is 
atantly applied in portraiture, especially when a position in a 
large and lofty chamber is a predestined tcsting-placc for the 
work. And it U alio a fact that when heads of figures are 
drawn just a liide less than life-size they have a manikin look 
and arc sometimei m« with the term “ Jarthing-ficc,” We 
have TO get well beneath life-size if we arc to employ a small 
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scale ; ami snoill scarcely ntatrecs, provided pcopottionis 
fight. 

There was less coneem for peopdety as to scab in the wofks 
of the early masters^ who j^Hpiently availed themselves of a 
symbolic coirveatio n that has esisced from the carltcsc times aod 
in ail countTiesi This ts the device of lepreserutng iinportant 
hgures at a bige scale and unimpoctant ones—satdlitcs, ser&, 
and others—at a small scale. As most people hnow, the 
recumbou effigies on tombs of the sixteenth ccnniry and 
thereabouts display rows of little effigies below, one behind 
the other, representing the childreQ of the departed, the girls on 
one side and the boys on the other. They diminish insiae in 
accordance with thi^ ages. Earlier stUl, the votive ptemtes 
in churches showed the chief figure at a much larger size 
the anenJant angels. This is iliiidtrated in the reproduction 
of Matteo’s ‘ ‘ Assumption of the Virgin." 

In these days we look for an instinctive judgment in an 
actiat which wili impel him to adopt a sarUfactory proportion 
not only in one object depicted hut. to more important pur¬ 
pose, between the picture itself and the objects in it, both lliese 
respective sizes governing the position of tl\c point at which 
the picture should be viewed. Further, the sense of scab is 
responsible for the variom sizes of objects of the same kind in 
different parts of a picture ; and these vatktbos depend upon 
an assumed vbw-point of the spectator when he is imagined 
M being upon the picture s ground and viewing the objects or 
figures as one of themselves, 'nnis, if near figures arc much 
brger than distant figures the spectator is assumed to be 
neater the near figures than he would be if all the figures were 
more equally sized. 

In architecture me re size is very eloquent. Those who liave 
not been fortunate enough to s« the remains of those mighty 
Egyptian titmplcs of which the columns were 70 feet high, can 
ncvcrtliclcss fee! from their pictured reptesentations what a 
crushing sense of rt^pcctful awe their vasumss cfTects. To go, 
on the other Itand. into some provincial city where civic pride 
^ raised a Town I laUor municipal buildings of small'scstb 
but anibitious design—there ate several such-—is to feel tbar 
one la in a magnificent doll’s house or toy palace. It hi for 
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these reasons that small works usually strike us as pretty, 
charming, extjuisitc t l^ut never as cominanding or powerful* 

The same amplitude that brings response in colossal works 
will be propoitionaicly felt in work of any s me. but if the 
work be very small there is scarcely room enough for even the 
relative amplitude to affect us physically (for tlie influence is 
physical in its natu«). In colour also, and tone, areas that arc 
c35iTcmcly ftmll cannot impress us widi those fodings of 
breadth, equableness, and opulence that are evoked in works of 
larger ptopjntioos. We ate physically too large for theirt, If 
we wcte of the size of ants we could no doubt get the full 
effect of amplitude: from the aucas of a postage stamp. 

The sense of scale is an artistic instinct by no mcani cammon. 
One nfren sees book tUustrations, and more often " book¬ 
plates,” (those ownership labels which for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence arc loosely called ” Ex Libris ”), of which the scale is so 
large tliat at the distance of the eye from the leticrptcss, 
adjusted for comfortable reading, the design and the style of 
work appear monstrous, as would a small piece cut out from 
some brge design intended to be seen upon a walL The fimat 
taste in the scale of book-embcUishmcnl prevailed perhaps in 
die eighteenth century'; but the vignettes''’ of small scale and 
line execution upon the title-pages of early nUieteenth<cntury 
books were well fitted for their purpose, because they were 
viewed at the teadet’s cq-nvenieot eye-distance. Drawings of 
this scale are likew'ise best enjoyed in the band ot upon an e a s e l . 
Portraits in miniarutc are intended to be seen when ltd d in 
the band; their fitting place is not upon a wall of a large n^m, 
A small picture suffets by the normal scale of its suitoundings, 
^nf| can only gainimptcsstvcncssby a ooncentraied vision that 
shuts out everything around it. This, perhaps, all pictures 
thni arc not mere ” decocations ’* equally require, but for 
fhi* very small one in a gallery an obvious effort is involved. 
The very large piciuie is perhaps even more difficult to see 
properly. Usually the spectator has not space enough to get 
back to thepropet viewpoint from which he can adequately con- 
siderthework as a whole- Ifii should happen that a small scale 
h^s been ciiosen for the figures the spectator is tempted to go 
close to see the derails, and then he loses the general effect. 
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TONE 

The next chiuacrcrbdc noted by our gallety visitor was mid 
to be geupt^ral tone- The terra Tone in ordinar}' patlancc h a 
bud case of word-overwork. It has to bear a great mimhct of 
raeaLnings^ musical and paihologkal besides ardsde. In art 
nutters the word 19 one of tbe very few that have been 
borrowed from Mu&ic, Even m An k is quite loo^y used to 
denote somedmea the genera] tint or hue of a things at other 
times a quality of colour;, as a " rkh tone of gold- Tone, as 
the tcrai is here tused, means a degree of Ughtne^ or darkness of 
anydiuig, its ccLour conmbirting. 

The darkness oFa picture depends upon mote than oneof 
druumsranecs, ObFviomly it may be due to mere dkt or to 
chemically blackening of pigments badly chosen and ignoiantly 
used. But we will suppose ihc normal conditions. Every¬ 
body knows dut shadow must be Ecpxcseated by darkness and 
iliuminadDu by lightness. A picture^ therefore* thar present* 
the larger part of its area as depicting things in shadow will 
oecessanly be low in scale of cone. 

Here h another confusion of lenm^ Scale ha* alrouly be*n 
discussed as an as pect of size.. Now we must admit one of its 
numerous other mcaningSij that of a gradiLaUon. The tcim 
will serve admirably in the sense that is given It in Music ; and 
that art abo lends another urord to art cdiidsm, namely. 
Key. 

Proper tonal rckdoa may very conveniendy be explained hy 
this comparison in Music. One knows that a tune can be 
sung in any key 1 but it is not everybody who can distinguish 
one key horn another, though the car for melody may be keen 
enoughs This shows that as fit aa the tune ksdf is concerned 
the key docs not matter at all unless more than one execmEint 
is oonceined^ when of course there m u st be entire agreement in 
every respect. The luue is formed by a succtsaion of notes 
taken from various parts of ihc (It depends on 

*"rhythm " also, but that is not necessary to the arguraent.) 
The highness ** or ** lowness ^* of notes in the musical scale 
may be said to tally with the lightness or darkness of spots in 
the graphic scale. 
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If the notes from the musical scale arc n{>t at the proper 
iatcrvals from each other the tune will be incoricci, Shnilajly 
the message or jtaiciiieiit of a picrune —tune—'iffill be incor¬ 
rect if the notes of tone from ihe dark to the light end of die 
soUc are not each at its proper intctral from the others. So 
iong a$ this rdadonship of notes and cones is strictly kept^ the 
key may be either high or low ; for in any case the ciuie or 
scatemenc will be rccogoiscd and enjoyed because his correct 
in its mtervaJ^- 

There is only one point in wliich this analogy betweenPaint-^ 
iog and Musk docs not quite hold gootL The tnusicai scale 
in vogue to-day is made up of intcfvab (semitones} of the 
same lengths there h always the same distance between the 
tonic extremes of the octave; between any two Dohs ; but 

in Painting this coustaucy docs not The steps betwetm 

lights and darks may be longer or shorter and yet give the 
rocognbabic message; but in Mu$ic to alter the length of the 
intervals would be to give a different tune. Thus we say that 
in Piaintkig the scale may be elougated or compressed : though 
in Music i| h unalterable- A moment^s thought will show the 
reasonabtcncsSf^ the inevitability* of thb^ In Nature we have 
tixe sun. Can any piinrer match the luminosity of the sun ? 
No 1 well then^ of cone as a w*ocking proposkion falls 

to the ground at once ; but we cati also go to the other estreme 
of the scale, A pkee of black velvet that has no strong light 
open it and seen mdesors h about as black a thing a$ one can get, 
because down between the standing threads of the pile there is 
the very minimum of direci and reflected light. It is mudi 
darker than the opening of a dark cave* because them we have 
the diffuse light in the atmosphere coming in the way, and 
forming a film between our eyes and the absolute blackness of 
the cave. In the velvet we are closer lo the blackness and the 
aemospherk Bm b leduced to a mittkonm^ perhaps, in a 
measuic, by the comparative diyness of indoor air. The pile 
is dose enough to pfC^-^cni any light striking inco the &brix 
Each thread of pile shades the next. The sLonding threads do 
not reflect any light bkek to our eyes* partly because they have 
little to reflect, and partly because they axe not at the right 
** angle of incidence to do so^ PIii^ can do so because 
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its thfcLads ate bem over and pre&cjjt broadside " volleys of 
reflected ligbt lo the eye. The reason why the blackness of 
velvet is impossible with paint is that the paint also presents 
broadsides of reflected light which f&kifjr the hlackn^ of its 
tme tinif making it loot less black than it is. Paindng therc' 
foie can no more give absence of light than it can give the light 
of sunshine. 

The full scale of tones of coue^, from black to white, 

but every piciufe docs not ron the whole scale. It would be 
possible to find examples of grapkic art in which a light, even 
a sunny, subject was depicted in a lower key of tone than 
another w^hich represented a shadowy scene. This apparent 
anomaly presents no difficulty. It is largely due to the medium 
to which the artist works. A silver-point drawing cannot be 
dark in any condidoiis ; and many hkek-lcod point drawings 
resemble them. A dork, overprinted photograph w^ill be tow 
in tone; but if it fades it gets gradually lightci and lighter, 
yet it goes on tcliirig its tale of shadows ^irite appreciably 
until the last vestige of tone fades away. This proves that 
the presented particulars of the sub ject do not really rely upon 
die actual tone they w^ould have in Nature. It shows that the 
particulars of the subject can be tendered in any key of tone 
and in any tint of munotunc. Many varieties of diit arc used 
for photographs, as well as for eogcavings and ctdiingst 
brown * bUck, gtcen, and red—^hjc famous Battaloaad red 
being an estabiished canon in taste. 

This may seem aU very free &om fixed rules, and capable of 
licence to any degree^ But there is a rulc» however, and it is 
so difficult that painters ccntinuaily go wrong about it and 
produce bad pictures because they cannot or will not bother 
to fulfil thch obligatiom to this mk. 'Ihe matter may be 
summed up thus. There b no rule about the kej of tone 
chosen for a wink of art i U may be high or tow; bur the 
inexorable law is thai in tlie partiaiLar key chosen the Fclatioj] 
of ionc$ one to another muse be properly kept. It is on this 
tock that whole fleets of works of art split. For not only 
must relative tone be correct i but each key of general tone 
has its own necessities of relativity in the particular tones it 
comprises. Only in this way wUJ a picture look right ■ * in 
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vt^haicycr key it is given, without iigTCGirtent with the 
measutable totic? of 

When the painting Bcdc is comptessed wc get m the pictiue 
short inten^ss between shades of tone and less differcfice 
between the higlicst light and the deepest shade. When the 
scale is elongated we get revecse cooditians^ In a work where 
the highest light is white and the deepest shade black the 
artist has used the longest possible scale. The choice of elthcc 
a long or short scale of tone depends largely upon the medium 
in which the artist b to work. In painting he can do any¬ 
thing^ but in lithogtyphy for example, or in drawing for pi:o- 
ccw-cfigniTinga he must remember that bis high-light cannot 
be lighter than paper and hi$ lowest tone darker than the 
colour of the ptmtct*s ink^ usually and preferably^ but not 
invariably, black. 

LiGitT A\D SflAD£ 

In life wc apprehend the solidity of things by the light that 
falls upon them^ and by the shaded parts that the light reaches- 
partly or not at alL The absence or parr absence of light are 
phenomenit by which we form ideas of the ibicC’dimensional 
shape of objects. A so-<alied square bo:t (of course^ a cube 
box) presents three of its sides to the eye, and each will vary 
in strength of terne^ Bur look at an orange. There are not 
three tones in that, but three millions, gradually merging one 
into the other. This gradai ion of shade or of iight^ whichever 
wc may call it, is a besuity in itself It is that which constitutes 
the fascination of those peerless little rceasuics of art, the 
antique engraved gems, which may be seen in the British 
Museum^ It is the dianti which has inspired the finest Italiaii 
coins and medals and bas-celicfs of ail times^ 

Light and shade seems; Ukc colour, to have been a late 
development in the graphic arts, Primkive and prehistoric 
attempts point to the fact that in earlier age* people saw fin 
less chan wc do in the things they looked or. Vision fieems to 
have been little more than a notification of objects already 
ciploied by the ocher senses; and the tactile sense was pro¬ 
bably the most active in nuid- Tins fact woitld seem to be 
recognised in the lament of Plato, given in the Appcnduc, 
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where accuses md tkaughesmeo of bckg loga^ 

mid charktaus because tlicy cimnDt lepresent bedsteads iu their 
true mcasuEemencs but have to resort to the iKusioas of per¬ 
spective, Wc know that out own ebiidrta try to ckaw things 
as tiiey believe them cubicaliy to bc^ and not as the eye sees 
them ; and examples of prehistoric paindng, besides all pmni- 
dve work of liistoric times» show obvious efforts to give the 
mass and atructore of things* nor as the eye sets them, but as 
the delineator knm*s ih^rr he~ These archaisim arc a kirui of 
memory paindiig, into which tight and shade does not comc^ 
because observation has never hitin conremed with it, whereas 
bulkj shape* general orI ocaI colour, and a few impomnt 
details have been noted by repeated cspcdeuce of sbe. weighty 
and texture. I would go us fax as to say that the Attic scuJpture 
was mote an Bouiagc to lacrile sense than to visual. It cer¬ 
tainly involved much measuicmcnt, u$ we know* arid its 
beauties are those of pcoportion and contour, and grace of 
mass. It does not seem to have relied primfljdly for its charms 
upon the appcoraticc k would have made as a system of light 
and shade; though perhap the silhouette was a matter of 
some solicitude. The mere fact that the pediment of the 
Parthenon was a painted affair—and painted in two or three 
flat colours for no other reason dmn to pick out ” the forms, 
rather stultifies the idea of a deliraic enjoyment of JWtfswrx of 
light and shade; for their relative gradations w'ould best be 
seen in a rnonochrorric prcscntmcni. The heavy ease shadows 
resulting from sunshioe were pethapa regarded a$ an inc^dtable 
misfortune, and mitigated to some extent by the colour relief 
of figures agtunsE background. 

This theory that Athenian sculpture owe$ its mcentive to a 
tactile pleasure, would Seem on the surface to be incompatible 
w'hh that of the otigination of Ikauiy in visioti, Bm thete is 
no iiiconipatibmiy.r In the first place, the theories of Art are 
not the theories of Bcauty% as 1 have earlier submitted r the 
only connection between them is one of impulse, Nexr^ the 
Beauty Sense cannot lie regaled a$ something existing full- 
fledged from time ini memorial. It lias to grow by what it 
feeds on, and ii is gcnctaicd in sensory pleasure, Wc can 
easiiy gtanr at sensory pleasure in the flinging of a sto ne or the 
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pbyiag of dufks and dmkcs " with m oyBtet shdl on a pond, 
both of which art likely to have heenL fascleuilng diversiona of 
primardhd nian, although lie would have failed m tecogobe 
fieaLiiy m the fiin* We may grants on the reasoning of Empathy, 
A growing apptchcosjon of line and shape characteristics which 
might caisc the man^s enjoyment to a higher plane in the 
mind. 

Beauty perception catmoc be othcc than a matter of mental 
Cultuce and etnhusia^m m spite of its sensory origin. When 
the primrose by the river^s brim is nothing more ** the sub* 
[ect has possibly lost by apathy even the instinctive delight 
that a bee has for Bowers. We ate unable to cstinute how far 
the insrincts of the lower orders of creation arc concerned 'with 
and maintained by sensory ptcasum; but it seems beyond 
doubt that flowcis attract mankifid^ though mankind has no 
share in a biological contract. Theic b that diBcrcncc bctwcoi 
a bee and a Bunihorne. 

If, then, the Beauty Sense is an evolutionary process rather 
than an endowment* it is not necessary to believe chat the 
sculptures of Phidias are differenr m AtV &ora those of the 
atnhaic Apollos and Athencs, or the Easter Island effigies 
outside the British Museum, ot the snow men of our childrccu 
The diBcrence is one of degree,. What the child docs the 
savage docs. They both crciitc their d^ies from their con^ 
cepts of a man; they do ode take one as a model atid smdy 
hh parts. More frajucni and concentrated observation fiie 
definite ends, however, brings about ever-increasing improve¬ 
ments as sha|.!e is better apprehended^ Legs are thinned over 
the feet instead of appearing as pillars ; a head becomes less 
spherical and is noticed eventually to be a cnuiium and a face* 
In this way scuipcuce develops^ but there is as yet no Beauty 
felt in it. If there were, the archaic scutptores would not be 
such ugly things. The development has been entirely one of 
shape apptedation by judgment ot proporaon of parts,. 
Mcasurcroeot has been mcmly visual^ doubtless, but only 
because the actual measurement stage has not yet been reached. 
The sculpture grows in grace by knowledge of those of its 
qualities that arc in ihc domain of the sense of touch- U is an 
air-displacemcnt ppoblcm, three-dimcnsiofial, until the (tage 
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is reached when the limbs am separated and put into actioiL 
Then the sculptor begins to endue his wort with really human 
dbaracteiistics. But even now he may not be seeking Beauty 
for its oTim sake, but striving only to Lmitatc for the purposes 
of TtOEShip and superstition- The Parthenon Athene seems 
to Indicate this state of things. She is quaint lather than 
beautifol, being indeed, a copy of what was an ** antique 
even in the days of Phidias (410 B-c.). The iEginrtan sculptures 
mpmsent the stage at which the Beauty Sense, arriving by 
way of ^OQ, has somewhat humanised the effigy-soUdi^ 
sense. Bodies are now naturalisticaily active but fiices am still 
masks, in the Pattlienon pediments the Beauty Sense has 
grown to full force. 

Having achieved peifection of form, idealised by a genenili- 
satioQ of references to living types, Attic sculpture yet lacks 
any evidence to suggest that the light and shade to which It 
would be subject was considered as a manifestation of Beauty; 
though, of course, it msust have been the only manifestation 
of form (when once the sculptures were out of reach), except 
rclkf from the background. Fot the Greek, Beauty, ample as 
it was, lay in cubic contents anti proportion, ia planes and 
contours- Sculpture that aims at light and shade as an end is 
of modem oiigin. Tlic antique engraved gems have abundant 
charm of tone gradation—more fot out eyes perhaps th a n for 
those of the Ancients ; for the gems were matrices iutended to 
produce relicls in was or paste, and such results would be 
judged by prfft'ailing standards of cubic fotm. 

The absence of any recognition of vigoeous light and shade 
in primitree painting points to the same hypothesis t that the 
bcgiimcTS in art must have thoughi that shadows would spoil 
the tactile tcprcseniation of local colour. We re member the 
objections Qumo Elizabeth raised to shadows in her portrait 
on the ground that her complexioB show'cd no such smudges 
(I think it was Queen Elizahcth—taut she wiU do). 

It was ihe unfortunate Caravaggio who first 

astonished the world by exhibiting pictures that were the very 
extremes of light and shade. With mure force of adventure 
but with less grace and restraint than.LetioacdD da Vind (14^1*-' 
T j ijt), by whom the charm and mysterj' of shade had already 
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ban exnloiwd, 4 S ^ne might say, Cama^io pushed the 
(esources of shadows to thdr utmost, ami thus made an 
impression on painting deep enough to last 

eras. It h indeed one of the secrets of the g^ 
style" or " grand gusto ” and the chief aspea, populatly 
tecognbed, of the general notion of what an “ old mas^ 
should be. After Catavaggio, pakiring finaUy emcigKl 
the fUiness of eflea of the primitives wherever that fault had 

still lingered. , . , 

In the few paintings by Leonardo that exist one is ^mek 
by a romantic kind of gloom, out of which faces and hands 
gleam with an eetic tighi, the source of which is nor cattily 
found. It is a gloc^m that creeps over forms, surrendering m 
light only by degttes through half-tones much attenuated. 
This extreme softening adds an evanescence to the forms^^ 
quality which tire Italians called /o Corteggw ^ 1494 ” 

1534) likewise and by sUnilar rcsouioes secured ttnm 
relief in subtleties of shadow, preserving shape, whilst «ftcn- 
ing oontCHus, The liard edges or outlines of t^gs w e a« 
the qhatacterisrics of primitive painting wc« thus ddibemtely 
lost and the romance of lighting given preference over shape, 

contour and silhouette. . „ 

In recent years one of the puerilities of UMMenustic 
work has been a return to the days of iminat&tc artistic vision- 
Cast shadows have been caiefuliy omitted in tBprt^maUom of 
objects in sunlight. Nobody knows eiactly ^ 

myself ii was a confcaion of failure to do better than had been 
done, and a fifr ir/Ar in deliberatety adopting an arcltattm for 
what it would prove to be worth. Sometimes a sort of arp. 
rnent been found in 4n imiiaiion of indbn or othti foreign 
and nrimirive work no traditions of namralLira, ^ 

wtcinpts to cross Occidental with Oriental art have so far 

resulted in very sorry mules, ^ 

In painting, the attenuation of light as the rays lose fo^- 
hold over surfaces which fail away from the plane « fight- 
angles to the rays, b what we love because it n an inttn^ 
perception, itbtoiie-swectELc:ss,i»nc-s'*«wih"®®S' and what¬ 
ever may be said against sweetness and smoothness 10 them- 
sdves, they have their place in our concepts of Beauty because 
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they have place in Kattire. When comtlncd u-ith ahfuptness, 
the sharp stoppage of gradation, sgainat an edge of light or 
dark, thcii sweetness gains its proper worth and significance. 
The sculptor knows all these secret cbaims. They constitute 
the delights of modelling. They are as ncccsssiry to him as are 
the pdndples of composition. 

Light and shade, then, is beautiful chiefly because of its 
gradation and contrast ^ and bj' these two prmciples ii 
escpresses not otily the shape of things, but the beauty of the 
shape. We must not, therefore, think of light and shade as 
the meie casting of shadow'—that is subtle enough—but as 
the modelling of a head, a hand, or a torso : a flower, a moun¬ 
tain, or a gem ; wherein the beauties of suriice, the plantif as 
sculptors use the term, ate a delight tliar iner rasc s as they arc 
felt and understood. 

Ill sculpture such charms of modelling can present them- 
selves uncompromised by colour and temire ; but in paint¬ 
ing the artist learns to judge them as they wort in consonance 
with colour and texture. He wUJ observe that there is some¬ 
thing wrong if the colour is out of the tonal key; if the whole 
coloured sh^, including all its of itioddiing. does not 

present tliat easily apprehended idea of maretial form that 
sculpture so immediately achieves. It was with this idea in 
mind that the sound old art*masters used to tell their pupils to 
think of a turnip when painting a head. Tlie head was to be 
0 round thing—a coloured one, if you like, hut first of all 
round. This appearance of roundness is easily disturbed by 
faults in the tone-value of colour; as when a deep tint in the 
light 16 made to look like a j^t in shade \ or a bright tint in 
the shade “ jumpa out ” of its due obscurity. A ^rk with 
such fiiults is said to be our of keeping. 

CmAKoscuRo 

The cobur of shadows in works of raodeni times is often 
enough extremely high in tone at all points; for many recent 
painters have emphaabed the brightness of tlic colour that 
lurka in shadou.'s, and they have in some instances shown a 
tendency m exaggerate the eflect of reflected light in ihe 
shadowed side of things, w ith the tesult that tone as an aid in 
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piciotc designing has in such cases been lost sight of. Woib 
of this class couid not be said to be strong in fAfknix««> (Ital. : 

light, clcac; and doth), and this ia« wo^d piw.'c 

that (Mdrotiuro means something ntote than mere light an 
shade. The lenn denotes the effect of contrast between dark- 
nc$3 or paleticsss of tone from any cause inteational on the part 
of the artist. Old authotities went as far as saying that warmth 
and coolness of colour were elements in a complete scheme of 

(hiaroseim, . , - w.. 

This relief of dark against light was a turthcr tact noted by 
our goUery visitor. It is. of course, a result of tone contrasts, 
and operates both in ebiametffs and in composition ; tor if the 
artist imended that his design should take some genera! jratt^ 
of light against dark, he will have flaw/ar*/ it to that end. He 
will have swept the light parts and the dark parts into disto 
masses ami, of course, those masses would be of some shape 
or other; not the proper shape of the things represented, but 

I hat of the comhioatioQ of several objects. _ _ 

If «c were to sec statuary in deep shade standing beto« a 
light background, wc should judge it purely by the pleasure 
we received from the lines and masses revealed by its dart 
shape. It is the same with pictures. There are ugly shapes 
and beautiful shapes : shapes that convey some motive ar^ 
others that arc meaningless, Wc receive de^ht not only 
from those which seem to test upon the principles of beaunful 
form : as the sweeping line, radiation, baknee of masses, pi^ 
portion, spring and growth of curves, but ^o upon the 
aketnation of relief of one against the other, Thw may at 
times of the subtlest and most delicate k ind, for all degrees o 
contrast and gradation between cswemes are necessary to a 

cornplcto result of ratisfactory r&rd^fljnrra. 

Accordingly as these principles ^ numfeated do wc agree 
that the work shows good design in composition, 

Wc have already seen how Colour may manifest itself as 
Tone j and the reader in visiting a gallery will be stnick with 
manyesamplcswherdn the general pane to, or large silhouette.* 

• Slttaucuc.tj«n«»c Rir« » 1“ gf-**™* 

TSwi 1* * difk nu« igaiim l‘g'^ 
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isfiue to the teUdre tlispowiion of massiss and colour. Tht 
imssa tell more piomijiciiily by theii outline than by the 
roundup and moddling of the pm within the outUne, and 
a^rt^s rreuhs which emphasises the pttem as a silhouette, 
ihjs the pinter of old mcned to the advatitaBe ofthe demnt 
live putpo^ of his work. It was no doubt ffunher induce^ 
mem to symmetry of design. Tlie Italiati ajtar-niocw afford 
many stating examples, of which the llaphacl iHusmtion is 
one; but pictutes that are unsymmctrical in plan give the 
pamter equal oppoitonity. Our iflustration of “ The Mill " 
othcrwuc known latterly as “ The Marriage of Isaac md 
by Claude <i6c»-t682X shows a grandly designed 

It will nadily be iindcistood that if a correct rekUonship is 
necessary in works of monochrome^liat is to say, tti dtaw- 
logs, ctdiings, and cngiavings that are ail in one tint—the 
tone-valute must be just as proprly preserved to works that 
ate in eoJouxs. This, in &ct, is fer more difftctili, because 
coloura have tone-values of their own which have to be 
affowed for. (^mparc. for example, differiiig tone strengths 
of pamrase-ycllow and chocolate-brown. But, as is always 
the case what are difficulties to the beginner or the inexpert 
pmve added resources to the master, and therefore the tones 
of pjgmmts are often chosen by the artist for the help they 
^^o^lus meaning or motive in adopring a lighter or i 

It would Ik possible, dicrcfore, for a spectator in a gailerv 
to see a work low in tone that was not necessarily a picSirc of 

diS^ of a 

of whidti hap 

pared to ^ ofdcep tone tn nature—wooded tracts of counttv 

and crags 1 Of figures with 
dcep-cobured clothing. The visitor could find mam- auch 
camples m the National Gallery. In Raphaers^^i^S 
Madonna the rtch gamrenis are in aU cases of dccp^toired 
coloy, although, ^ OUT iUusttaiion shows, thtv are^ di^ 

The tact that m tire pi«ure the garments do not in reality 
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such light, is a matter Tpbich must be dealt with. Even 
a smatiering of art history is an advantage when passing 
opinion upcm works of art. Wc may sec that the colour and 
lone-values in the works of old are wrongs but wc need not 
let that fact disturb our enjoyment of them. 

The apprehension of tooc-valucs in relation to colour-con- 
tiasts is a particular development of painting in mare recent 
times. The old masters did not concern tbctmclvca with tl^ 
aspect of nacuraiism, even if they were alive to it, which, in 
the modem sense, they were ncft. iX'ete we to see a similar 
disregard or ignorance in a modern work, especially if it iwda 
■-laimt to naturalism, we should Icgitimateiji regbrer the tault 
in our minds to the paiotcr’s discredit, 

'fhete is another way, however, in which this matter must 
be considered. Many a wtU-inccniicmcd modern puntet gives 
himself so mucli concern about fouiuiuess and relief, solidity 
and modeliing, all of which he secures by lively realism in light 
and shade, tliat he overlooks (he even more subtle truth of 
tonality which lurks in colour-values. A btfghily illutniued 
linen coUar will have its high light at a very much higher pitch 
than the similarly lit face above it, because the general tone 
of flesh IS lower than the general tone of a while lincA collar. 
But it is not unusual to sec in w'ork? by incapable artists a dis- 
cegartl of these colour-values, resulting in an all-over scheme 
of brightness and shadows rather as though the object were a 
stamt without colour. In black-and-white illustration ilm 
ct^al treatmctit of a Light and shade scheme for all things is 
not only legiunmte but technically advantageous; but in 
coloured works il is, of course, technically wrong. 

In pictures by painters who lived before the age of modem 
developments, other ideals arc evident, and from the point of 
view of abstiaet Beauty they are no less worthy of admiration. 
The early Italians may not have achieved the tmihs that later 
rescareh in Art has given to the world ; but they arc equally 
rich in cenain principles of Beauty due to troth acen &oni 
another smidpoint- Their method of rendering objeett with 
a couipaiatiw immaiureness of representation unquestionably 
carries with it certain charms of simple tonality and acrenky 
of eobi«. Our icscntnicoi against want of roundness, failure 
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of ilmcodimctisjonjil conviction, uid faulty in light 

and shade is only felt in the wotk$ of modeens who, notvith* 
standing the devdopmems of their day, arc cither unable to 
encompass the nanralism they claim to adopt, or have set 
ihek faces against it ddiheaicly. 

DESIGN 

The term design covers a wide range. It includes the first 
Iiaiy notion in the artist's mind, the dramatic poctrayal of 
Incirkm, the |:^Thologica] portent of the whole, its har- 
inooiovsTms with the surroundings for which it is destined, 
even the style of frame or other setting. Gjinposition is a 
part of design. Since the term means plating toffthtr it should 
properly only be used for die structural pans of a wort sneh 
aa lines, masses, and shapes, in their mutual fclationships. 

In the work of past centuries and in modem paintings also, 

we find the great division of ideas in picture-planning_die 

broad and simple dassification of symmetrioal and unsynmje* 
tricaJ design—which has already been considered from the 
point of view of subject-matter. 

Tiifi Ducohativh Idea 

It must not be forgotten that the function of religious and 
ahegoded painting has always been very largely decorative as 
wdJ as devodonal. The embdUshment of the building for 
whkb such works were destined would be an cvet-pfc&cni 
considciation with the artist. The idea of a decorative func- 
fion in the work involves thought of law and order. From 
the earliest times such thought has been associated with a kind 
of geo^tfica! flCTMgcmem of parts. We saw that the primi 
live mind adopts itifilmctively this idea of geometrical order 
when it occupies itself with Art applied to any kind of formal 
or ceremonious end ; but when the end Is mere tcprcscnta-' 
turn in imhacion of Namie, ihcn foimd regularity h not 
resorted to. This the prehistoric cavc'paintiiige bear out as 
do also a cl^'s drawings of the things it secs in Nature. Thus 
• ^ methods, imitative and decorative. 

IS established m earliest efforts towards artistic espittsion! 
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Tbt child who a gccnicdical famialksr in playing with 

pebble^ docs so with the ciccotarivc Idea uppermost, thus 
proving the close associaiion thai exists between decoration 
and Ycneiaiion. The thing that is vcocraicd is the thing that 
exacts formal ceremony and embellishment. 

But as the practice of tlie Fine Arts ad-vanccs the pritnkive 
conception o£ symmetrical foreoidicy gives way before tlie 
artist’s cootrol over Form; and this control engenders a 
desire to express a Content above that of mere dclercmial 
adocnmcni. In tlie decoration of buildings and of articles of 
use by rhf* plastic arts, the adornment idea is still uppermost, 
but it is bem to the representation of natural objects such as 
floral forms and living cieatuies. Tliese reptescotatioos set 
up a literary Conienc which is frequently given an allegocioa 
meaning. But in the graphic arts the idea of adornment sinks 
below the purely pictorial idea, A picture cannot be anything 
but completely a picture; and if it is used os as embellishment 
in the form of panels upon furniture or of enamelling on objects 
of utility, it can still only be really enjoyed fir its e» ft s^kt as a 
picture. It adds nothing to the beauty of its support in the 
way of contour and colour, because h is on a flat surface and 
its Tints have not necessarily any relation to other things 
outside its ow'n limits, r^nd this applies no less to mural 
pictures. 

The only way in which pictorial work can reflect any gloty 
upon edihces they are supposed to adont is for them to be to 
some extent formal and symmetrical in deugn; for by this 
means their Ihctary interest suitcndcis much of its realism 
and the spectator rightly fills the void with ideas outside the 
picture story; that is to say, he has the mote regard for the 
building itself, and that first by way of the portion of the 
structuir which the picture may have been designed to fit; 
the friiTxe, the dome, the lunette or the panel. 

Wlien a picture tiiat is not associated with a building essays 
to give a veneration Content very forcibly, the formal dcsiga 
b fcomfjt brgdy necessary, as we have seen in the examples by 
Matteo, Raphael, and Constable, In such works the depar* 
fiiwMi a strictly fotmal scheme coincide with, and ate the 
measure of, the degree of pictorial Cooicm desked by th« 
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uTtht. Jn Ccpa^t^Ie'^5 CcaQuph ** the import^c incident of 
the srag all hui upsets ihe symmctcy of the design and thus 
secures s realisdc Content ptopec to a landscape depkdng a 
wockllfljid scene. The same intemiption of strict fonmllty is 
observed in Matteo^s AssumprioiL^’ There the figure of 
Si. Thomas retciving the dropping Gkdk is introduced as a 
namtive cphodc^ and sytnmetiy is ar that part relinquished. 
At this point the reader may happen u> think of Japanese 
art and conclude that the above argument is imsound, inas¬ 
much as Japanese att is admitted to be tie most obviously ojid 
subtly dccorarive ofall, and yet it the very opposite of forma! 
and geomctricaL The case is e3q>li]ioed in this u^y. The 
Japsanesc are dccoradve iiwiincnvely. The impulse seems to 
be in their blood. They borrowed their art ac ^ nther 
advanced stage from the Quncse, and they appear to have 
accepted it and developed it as a means of expressing iheir 
iniuite love of beautifying things of daily use with the repre¬ 
sentation of i^tural things they vcitcratc. The formal and 
geomcuicaJ stage of this borrowed art had been passed tluough 
before their dviii^atian adopted it^ AIL that temained of it 
sun*ivisd in die ** " diaper patterm^^* and “ keyborders 

bequeathed by the Chmese. tn the motives by the 

japitnese—riidr birds» EsheSj blossoms;, etc^—natutali^ ts 
pammoum and could scarcely go further* Indeed in certain 
ways* such as the aetzing of motion, it has nor in its own 
manner been suq^,i&sed. To use such motives* evolved with 
the quincesiscfice of uKturalism^ on a symmetrical plan would 
be an error of which the Japanese woulcl be incap^le. Their 
artists take their intensely naturalistic motives and riuow them 
lightlyp but with unerring U$tc, upon screens^ fans^ te:Ed1es* 
and so forth, in a whidi argues the utmost refinement of 
the decorative sense imbibed from Nature herself, and not 
the ouixomc of subconscious WL^phisticaiiofi, such as the 
child pebbles imply. In their psuxning, teitilcs, and lacquer 
work they could no more adopt the primitive or childiah idea 
of dccorarion than could a primitive of any couniry adopt 
ihcu tuisyrnmetrical schemes of design. Tliey seem to Iiave 
skipped that ^tage of evolution which in Europe took pilace 
rhmugh ilic medium of religious art, and to liavc come at 
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ocict to tltat oliiiuite devcloprticilt of the decorativie se&se 
which avoids symmetry. 

This lOQfe ujitcimnieUctl sense European art has fch and 
worked by from the cailiest times in its naturalisiic painting, 
and it t$ to ihe leading principles of that non^syinfiictric mcthcKl 
that our encpdrics are chiefiy directotL 

The corifusion char has been made between decotaiive and 
realistic art will be de^t with in a subsequent chapter, 

CoMrosrrro?^ 

Aft handbooks and other methods of art instruction fre¬ 
quently lead the student to suppose that pictures are buiU up 
upon a kind of scaflbldingt the favourite form of which^ 
according to the authorities of former decades^ was the pyra¬ 
mid, It is to be doubted, nevertheless* whether any painter 
actually set out lo produce a picture by first delibetaKly 
adopting a tdanglc* a seniieiicle, or any other geomccricai 
device as a groundwork and then fitting Iiis incidents on to 
it. In munii decoration, where the design of the work to 
conform to lines and shapes already existing In the buildirig 
which the painting is to this previous scafolding may 

or may not be an advisable prclimiJiary; but in orduiary work 
standing by iiscif* whether it is designed in the studk> ot 
adapted fioui Namre in the open, the usual method is for the 
painter to sec, or to think of, his maiit incident, and to plat^ 
at once upon the canvas. It must be evident that whit is 
next put beside it must either minisier to or detract from irs 
imccrest and importance. Which of these two results ia likely 
to ensue* consistent with the beauty of the complete scheme* 
is the prime consideration in pictorial Composition^ 

Pictorial Composition demMds that \hcpMf/iffg shall 

be done lo some purpose* and iispccially wdih an idea of 
beamy of form. One could not say that a handful of beans 
dn^pped upon a table were put together: they would simply 
have come together, although in doing so they would have 
obeyed ccnwi oatunJ Javrs* It might happen thm the beans, 
hTng as thev had dropped^ w^ere very agreeably dkpoied. 
Natural forces uaiully achienve fine schemes of design. But in 
dealing with the objects in a landscape* and siiU more with 
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figured in a 5 tudii>^ we hav* factors in which the human 
clcmcfit might be expedod to distuih the oamial result of 
pby&kal fotccs^ If the bcatis had fallen s<i that no tdaiiotialiip 
bcTOccn eacli otJiei wa^ set up* iltcy would have no signlheance 
as a group ; but if they were rc-artanged so that they formed 
some Older* theo as agroup they would mean someil^g more 
than they meant as umelaicd beans. 

The artist puis his inddents together with two distinct pur* 
poses in mind* The one is that the shapes that come about by 
his combination of things shall be shapes that arc agreeable 
to the eye and shall have some sott of relation to each other. 
The other purpose is that all the lines* the and the 

shapes occurring in a picture shall in themselves assist kt con¬ 
veying the Content; or in other words shall help the expres- 
sivimcss of the chief mdeknt which the artist has already 
placed upon his canvas^ 

It is obvious riuit inddents could bn arranged in 
which would seem to lead tlsc eye to the chief object of 
interest. Such lines may he secutcil by the slope of bilk, by 
the distribution of douck, fay the coutpurs of of 

foliage and ^o om k is in this maoDcr that cnjffp&sk^ lineJ are 
referred to in the phraseology of Art- 

But lee us be sure of the meaning of the word lines ** in 
this connection. The conventional line such aa we see in 
diagrams b well ktiow'o ; but the composing LLnes of a pk- 
cure are not of this klncL They arc no more titan an arrango- 
ment of parts or ipcidents suggesting directioUt when we 
speak of a /wf of cab^. It is not naicssaiy either ihai such a 
hue of incidents should be uniform and continucnis. Jr cm 
breaks have lapses^ and be composed of things of any si^e : it 
can be at times more » suggestion than a relation* hm the 
eye naust be able to feel its flow. The “ Oirist Appcadfig to 
Maty Magdalene” by Titian (1477-^1 in the NatiotiaJ 
Gallery is an example of objects arranged to form an organic 
line. The tr^ can liave hecu drawn as it is for no otber 
reason. The harmony of tisc curves may be noted in the 
ovate form made by the lower pari of the tree trunk and the 
standing figure. A line of much signllkaacc is given by the 
i^sntiniuty of tile two aims which ahnoai meet, kb a kind of 
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linking oi the figures into one entity. Thi^ well 

excinplilics at thb point the fthincc of Canicnt upon Foun. 
The two amke a cxescent-^ped mass : they arc not 

antagonisticaUy placed. In this the painter hai expressed 
Christ’s charitable teaming towards the fallen ta conttadisdne- 
rion to the opinion of the Phaiisecs^ 

h is more likely than not that the many diffcxent inddenia 
of a pletmc would give a scaitcred appearance to a work 
unless disposed in liiuch a way as to comprise a ddinite scheme* 
Whai the scheme is ruatrers but little so fang it is org^mic* 
and helps the message the artist has to commumcatef by 
relating and combining the various items- From this sophis¬ 
ticated aremgeEnent of the p^rts of a picture there rcsiiles what 
is spoken of as Jht/Uffi. Of course a pUern may be made up 
of scpaiare spots arranged geometrically (the ordinary idea of 
a patiem such as one sees on textile fabrics). Obviously this 
would be no help to a naturalisiic presentment* to say nothing 
of the fiict that dciached “spot^ have an all-oveiiab e0ea whkh 
is W'cak^ whereas eomhined into one or two masses connected 
by the suggested line, of which mention has been made* they 
may result in the appearance of strength r the strength of 
accumulation as opposed to the weakness of dispersion. 

Such masses would balance auiomatically in a synnuetiicaJ 
design; but in a tiatutaUy Irregular design they w^ould nor, 
because, as we have seen, the chief mass is not in the centre in 
act irteguiar design p but ar the side. The mind, nct'crthelEiss, 
does seem to cspeci something at the opposite shie to com^ 
pensate for the weight of the chief ma$a^ and there are ways, of 
sjecuring this compcnaotioti* w-ithout whidi an inegukr design 
might appear, after alh to be miC'sided. A smaller mass may 
be placed m such an opposing situation as would cnabJe it to 
appear U7 weigh the same as the chief mass« Or it may be 
darker and more concentrated than a large mass, that is lighier 
and more diffuse^ and thus restore balance by gaming in force 
what it Licked in sue. Again, in landscape, the near large 
thing Is uatuially balanced by the distant fat and cbeicfqre 
smaller thing. 

To sum the matter up, a w cll-composed picture should noE 
have a scattered nondescript arrangcmtnt of its parts ; thert- 
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fbic chc flirts skoulil be combined into some nJuioii with 
eaeh otber, anii icsuk in some kuwi of shapC'ininicivc That 
cnodve may indeed be pyramidal tn shape : it b quite as often 
a line carved sweep. It really matters liutc; what the shape' 
motive b so tong as it is an admirable one and knits the whoSe 
tx>mpositicn into a single idea of design, an entity. If the 
amogement, besides being good in itsdf* is also a help to the 
Content by reason of its leading lines, its relief of lights and 
darks, its solid support of the chief iDcident rather than 
detraction from it, then tbe cooipoisitlon is doubly succtssfaL 

Something of the qualities of straight lines has already been 
discussed t that verticals evoke ideas of dignity and aspirS' 
tion that hochioatals speak of repose and stahiltty ji that 
diagonals communicate ideas of acdon. All these have sbnic- 
tuial signiftcance. Combined with the curve the straight ltq »» 
h a most valtiahlc element in design, and in the works of the 
old masters the combination is always very appreciably 
adopted. The grand compositions of Veronese owe much 
of their impressiveness to columns and other architectutal 
features of strength and grace; “ Tlic Vision of Saint Helena " 
being a case in point. Michelangelo (1471-1164) made caii' 
stant use of the sarnn combiuauan both in sculpture and 
painting. 

The grouping of hgttres, of trees, of houses-, of any items in 
fflcl that 80 lend themselves, demands cunsideration of the 
shape that will result. This is a tactoi having the more free 
play in hguTea because of their independence of the stable 
facts of taijography and construction. In the best works the 
piinciplcs of line and mass'^hape are not injuriously affected 
by the introduction of figures or animals. On the conti'uiy, 
the muhtlity of sneb accessories offers valuable resources for 
the necessary combination of all into a harmaoious sclicmc. 

Nevertheless, we frequently find pictures in which »U the 
different incidents present a conqdicatcd and restless appeat- 
ance. In such, crandiliuns ihe eye seems unable to rest at any 
spot, being drawn hither and thither to the subset^'tent items 
of the subject. Such complexity of interest b a fault because 
it embarrasses. It may arise fmm various causes; from mere 
dispersion of items, from spotty and discordant txilour. and 
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from a of con«nmtion of toncy The most cliaboriie 
composition should^ in m complete result* have t look of 
sioglcncss of pujpose. There may* of tootle, be tace ooca- 
sioos m which ir was the artistes intention to create a mood of 
tunnoib but even then the picture should not sacnlicc bcautyp 

SimpUdty Is uguaJiy safeguarded by care and de&ign to pen* 
vide iclkf in spacing* by calculated treatmeot of light anti 
fihade„ and by the massing of toae and colour. 

Another te&aurce for the securing of simplicity in design is 
offered by a massed treattncni of light and shade. If the fore¬ 
ground \i"ith iti objects is in a broad shadow, die more dis¬ 
tant parts will advantageously comhiDe in a simple Aood of 
light. If^ rm the other hand, shade vdk the background or 
the mounmins and middle-distant country^ the foreground 
stands out in a clear state merit of illuniinatiotis. Thus t he 
is not permiued to be distributed in small opposing 
quantities everywhetei but practically in two simple masses. 

Rc^ttaifit is one of the rares t quabries in anistic expression 
and stands in direct contrast to barbaric and vulgar lavishncss* 
which may be said to be a disproportionate submission to a 
single idea j as when a person is loaded with jcwcllcty in the 
nthtakexi notion rhat the more of adomincnt is displayed the 
more admifablc will be the result. The true artist knows 
when to stop. 

The altemaxion of repose with activity is another prioetph:. 
Jt admits of the plain space; the pause. All the arts profit by 
it. In the composiiion of pieiutrcs it secures the dispositiDn 
of broad open parts amongst the massing of matetiaJ* inci¬ 
dents* and details. In landscape the sky often represents this 
placed relief A picture may be judged to be badly composed 
if every square inch of ir clamours for the spectator's atten¬ 
tion ; and this is what happens w^hen the forms arc dbmburcd 
equally as are ihe squares on a chess l>oard. 

A plain space h specially schemed for by good artists 
being, equally with ornament* a source of bcautj'. The 
reader has perhaps often seen a band of ornament on a build¬ 
ing, or in gold and silver smithcryi where at inter^-^ak among 
the ctmehroents there occurs an open space : it may be a blank 
shield or cartouche. He docs not realise* ptfhips* how^ much 
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theic spats wliich the attist has re&ained from oraamenting 
conduce to his pIcastiK; in the work, Tbcif emptlncsj b a 
JoveUiutss. Vet without the opulent omament which sur¬ 
rounds ihem^ what are they ? 

A fine pictuic usually displays this piindple. In landscapes 
the restful quality of a large met in the composition is half the 
battle^ The sky* being as a rule less full of inddent than the 
other iJarts, conveniently supplies this advantage. Smooth 
sands, still waters, and wide plains may do so likewise. Such 
resources are perhaps even mote indispensable in mono¬ 
chrome works where colour b not available for the combin¬ 
ing of incidents. In portiaiiure and intedors the sefcne eflect 
of an cspiinse of quiet wall-space b always of value. 

Somewhat allied to thb principle b that of the '* hole in the 
composition,’' or the “ way out," as it has been call^, which 
provides for a clear view through intervening things la a 
dhtance beyond. To look out into freedom is pleasurable, 
whether it be through an opening in a wall or between liees. 
It b because we do not like to fed shut in, whether it be in a 
room, Of a wood, or amongst houses, that the vista has always 
a popular device. It plays admirably into the hands of 
the designer in the management of his pancm. 

COLOUR 

When out gallery visitor has arrived at the stage where ho 
begins to be conscious of the colour of pictures he may be 
tempted to think, especially if the light is poor, that the pic¬ 
tures make ladicr a dull show : that any *' poster-artist ” let 
loose amongst them witlt his ^Node colours could consider¬ 
ably enhance their aumetiveness in an hour. So he might, 
according to prLmiiivc ideas. The young and primidvc enjoy 
bright tints, of course ; but the brightness and purity of hues 
ire not their only charm. There edsts a myEtcrious fisctiu- 
tion that has nothing to do whh the assertiveness of a newly- 
painted pilkr-boi, or the mordancy of a field of charlock. 
The mysterious charm is the " quality ’’ of hues; a icrm that 
would require a volume to Itself to explain. For present pur¬ 
poses we may grant that quali ty is the exact opposite of crude¬ 
ness ; and that it is due largely to graduation and blcmling of 
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biiC 5 in a way chat does not neutralist and muddy ** them. 
The postcf'arrjst would find in a few eases that the works of 
the early masters already boasted of hues besides which his 
ircrmiiioiis and chromes and vivid greens would fac put to 
shame bccau^ of their want of quality» 

DiiVEJJOPM^^ OT Y*-lEr Cotpua Sessp^ 

Colour is among the very bat of rhe delights of Art to be 
appreciated to the fulL The response to the stiumlns of a fine 
blend, or a choice breaking and weaving of tequircs the 
senaitiven^ that marures only with long observation^ 

For dthough the brightness and intensicy of colours fes- 
ciuate the child and the savage* yet in peoples as in pcisonSj 
the Colour Sense Isai fim comparatively crude. Man inherits 
some appccciaciDn of Colour from his brute ancestry» He 
shares it with the greater part of the anin^ worlds wherein 
the atcfflctiviencss of Colour is n guide in^ if not an impulse 
towards, the propagation of sp(xies« Rut since Odour lacks 
ehe material evidences of much and solidity which make (ptm 
and shape so easily appreliendcd^ its comparative spirituality 
ia overlooked tincil the mind has become refined enough to 
employ it as a means of art expression. In the Homeric poenM 
and Gtxjck pbys even the names of hoes am confused and 
iudefioite, and no dear understanding is revealed of the refine¬ 
ments of "Colour we know ith The traces of Colour found 
upon statuary point to a conventional and purely decorative 
use of a few bald lints - and it must be assumed that contem¬ 
porary crJiics of Greek paintings w^erc tlicmselves not more 
advanced tiian ihe artiJSTs in these mattets. 1 C then, the highly 
cultivated Greek was elementary in colour appredadoo, we 
may be sure that the barbarian has always been. There b 
evidence to suppose that sensitiveness to light^rays is even 
now stilt developing in the human eytp and tku trwky it b 
greater than ever it has been. The same progress occurs in 
the individual. Practice and taLperienee increase col^r 
responsiveness I and a delight in colour subtleties is a $igfl 
of artistic maturity* 

Dr, F* W* Edridge-Green, an eitpcn on coiour-biindnesi, 
baa given his coovkiions upon this point in his writings and 
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lecturer, liis opinion is that though we have gained in 
colour perception^ we have lost in arutcncss of sight* k h 
wdl known thai savages Ime a nir more acute sighr than h 
normal in riviliseii commimiiks. * . * k is easy to suppose 
that primitive imn saw all objms of a uniform hue^ just a$ 
they appear in a photograph, but that he had a very armte per¬ 
ception for differenees of Ikimmo^ity* !n the course of time a 
new faculty of the mlnd^ a coloiir-'petceiving centte* became 
developed. This oolout-pctoeiving centre in its undeveloped 
state was first only able to appreciate those dificrences vvhich 
are caused by the waves of tight which arc physically most 
dMcrent* Evolution than proceeded , . 

This is all very difficult to c^pkiOp Tlic theory of colour- 
vision has indeed proved uncstplainable mj far. It tests upon 
the hypotheses of various tescarehers who by no mcan^ 

Yct there is safely in saying that GJour* like so many other 
wonderful phtnomcna, is subjective. Colour sensations 
originate in the brain : difficieni objects do not refleer light: 
they do not reflect actunl colour. The surfaces of things 
reflect some of the light that reaches them and absorb the rcst- 
WIiGi and how much they reflect or absorb depends upon the 
'' wave-length ' * of the rays of which Ught is supposed to 
consist; and the diflerencc in wave-lengths results in more at 
less “ frequency"" in the passage of the raj's as they impinge 
upon the rctma of the eye. It is the degree of fluency of 
these wave attacks or vibrodom that detettnirtcs hue ; and it 
i% the profKsrrional quantities of vibrating rays of diffenmt hue 
that determine the resulting colour sensations in out brain. 

A beam of light passing through a glass prism is broken up 
or dJifracted into an array of hues like a rainbow, and this 
array ts called a spectrum. It shijws the component raya as 
giving the colours from violet, at one tod, by continuous 
gradaiion through blue into green, then merging into ydk>w% 
then into orange and to red, beyond which die eye can «« no 
more. This invisible portion of the spectrum is colled the 
section; that at the beginning before the violet 
comes into vectw being known as tlit section. The 

red end of the spectrum is that of the longest vravc-lcngth of 
the rays. 
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When %hl falls wpon an object j for opoQ a 

bilUard-eloth, some itaysterious absorption of tJic long wave- 
length taySi the tc«l, cakest place and only the green ate re¬ 
flected to our cjres* Lemons and grape trait appear yello’W 
bccanse they ab^rb the sliafter Tiravc-lcn^hs, the blue, ^d 
leflcct the red and green, which together give us the sensation 
of yellow. That is very baldly -Ftattog the ihcoiy. Of course, 
there ate a thousand and one tnodityuig ctrcumscances, such 
as the nature of the light and of the tcxtuic of the object, to 
mcDtion nothing morCd 

Odour docs not cniirety depend upon absorption and 
ccfkctioQ however; it is caused also by deflection of taya. 

this is not the place to go very thoroughly into causes 
of aJJ the splitting up of normal white rays by difiraction ; but 
briefly it may be stated that the component rays of a beam of 
white light arc deflected variously when they pass through 
translucent nultets of different densities, su^ as air, mist, 
water, ot glass s or through the layers of material s uch as opal 
and mothcc-of-pcari. The shorter the wavc-lcngdi the greater 
the deflection. The diflcactioti and consequent deflection by 
density thus separates the waves or currents of vibration, which 
arriving to stimulate acn'c-cnds in the *' cones ” of the retina, 
cause the sensation of various colours and thus make us con¬ 
scious of the glory o.f sunsets and the fascination of the pearl. 
By the same principles the droppings of motor cars on smooth 
wet toads show iridescence- 

it a presumed that light vibrations tell the same story 
ooi^ly to all mankind ; yet mankind has not in all individual 
cases the same response. Two eyes in one head frequently 
give varying reports i and there arc physiological causes, such 
as “ tetiiial fatigue ” which modify the sensarions of Colour 
subjectively. Retinal fatigue is a term coined by the sdentists 
for cspcdicucy ; it should not be thought an imphearion of 
debility. The pmbabiUty is that this process of evoking a true 
complemciitarv to one tltat has already strongly stimulated the 
tednal nerves is really a valuable provision for the intensiflea- 
tion of colour coutrasts. The scientists dcmuosiratc it by the 
experiment of making the subject look steadily at one colour 
and then turn his cj'es to another “ fleld,’ where, of course, 
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the compkmflntarjf cotloui sccim to appear in The same ^ped 
patch. It is a phenomenon of the commonest eipericocc, and 
doea not seem to ine to argue anything but ready and acate 
sensitiveness, vhich is sncely a boon ; and to paintets a most 
covctablc faculty since it intensifies and enriches ail Colour by 
the agency of contrast. 

When we consider how great a part the mind plays in the 
perception of Colour, and to what mdent the physiological 
macWncry of vision is controlled by the mind, there remains 
no dilBcolty in believing that colour visbn b a mote highly 
elaborated process with us than it was with man in hb primoi^ 
dial state. Colout'bUndness b believed by some to be due to 
arrested development, ot a *'ihrow-baek" to a primitivtt 
degree of develop ment. 

In another place i have venrtired the assertion that the 
sensitivraess to Colour which b chaiacteiistic of human vision 
to-day b due to the art of painting. There is no other 
ofganbed effort for the refinement of colour vision. The 
analytical method of painters is progressive because it grows 
by what it feeds on. In these days the unlettered can under¬ 
stand and appiecbte pictorial reprtsetitation whkh centuries 
ago would have been beyond the grasp of the intelicctuab of 
the day. The dtveloptnent is very rapid in i he individual when 
once the stages arc set out for hitn - 

^ Mention has been made of the elementary nature of colour 
discriminatioQ by the Ancient Greeks. Thb b a fact that 
occasions great surprise to those who are keen to feci how 
supetlarively refined was their sense of form; how impec- 
cahie their ideas of decoration and ornament in its sculptuted 
application. There are many fragments r>f the finest Greek 
work that reveal tracts of colouring, and h b the cohmring of 
TOF pillar boacs. That b to say, it is a tint applied in flat areas, 
harmonious in the quality and camhination of hues, doubtless 
hut yet in its nature primitive. In the so-called “ dark ages " 
i^n oolouted the walb of ihdr halb m the same way/onlv 
they were at a higher stage of taste In this respect than the 
Ancient Greeks, for they picked out their tints in stencilled 
patterns: they did not folbw the naturalistic forms of ihinits 
with necessarily unnatural flat tints, and thus confuse 
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li mighr be asked why some gliinnifrlng of tlic Beawty of 
Truth should not have come to the Ancient Greek m lus 
colouring as it did in the focin of statuaty, But the eases 
ate different ► Colour-senje development comes with the 
paintcf^s efibrt in tianslatiog tints t'eom ^^aiure lO pictures; 
not in tinting obfccts conventionsUy. The Greek’s bcdizen- 
ment of his statues had its beginnings in religion. Ii^igcs of 
the gods were painted when they were at the barbaric stag^ 
The picking out of forms with different tints survived through 
the archaic period, and was not relmquished even in Rorran 
rimes I the fullest cvidcfloe of a complete system tii coburing 
is found in the archaic nr immature period. As the forms 
grow £ncr this evidence seems to wane. Tlie Parthenon 
show no trace of colour on the nude patte, hut only 
a kind of wax coating. This argues more restraint ti^^c 
full colouring of earlier rimes. It would seem that at tire best 
period a gcneralisaiton had been reached, and acc<3rding to 
some authorities this typical or merely suggestive colour was 
used as a help in distinguishing the forms which would he lost, 
at a distance from the eye. in tlte glare of a souihcra sun upon 
the white marhle. 

But the rioting of statuary is not the complete uaeasute o 
the colour sense of the Greeks. They primed piaurcs ; aiid 
though nothing of them remains we have the writmgs of eye¬ 
witnesses who extolled them fls being ctjual to the scul^a^ 
of the period. An antique fresco known by the name m the 
“ Aldobiandini Marriage ” was found in Rome. It in bdreved 
to be a oipy of a Greek painting, and although it has suffcccd 
much at the bands of Time, in the view of mipcrts it beam 
evidence to justify die praises of ihc classic writets who tound 
the paintings of Apelles, Zeuxis, and oihcis so admuahle But 
howevet praiseworthy may have been the dtaughismanslup of 
Attic priming, there is good reason to suppose that its ffilour 
would not enthral us to-day as Greek sculpture can. There « 
no Uck of the true Greek pow er in the Marriage scene ra¬ 
tioned here, but it is rite power of porriay^g term. It we 
could see its colour as it left the artist s Iremh we should 
probably find it much like the mediaval missal. 

According to the elder Pliny, the Greeks m the earliest 
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attempts used but four pigments: -arhite, yell&w, red, and 
black ; and altbnugh it is possible to ma^ beautiful effects, 
Tsmh so limited a palette, yet the results must have faikn for 
sho rt of those of more complete schemes which included blue 
and green, as did those of the later days of Zeinis, ApelJcs, 
and Ptotogenes. Pot ochre, choice as it Ls^ dots not ffU all the 
demands of a ycUow pigment; nor does a single md such as an 
oxide of iron. It would be due to a destic on the psimers’ 
parts to widen their scope that fresh pigments would be sought 
and manuf^ured. But the desire would have been bred in a 
sense of ^ssatisfocticn that means were not equal to aimit ; 
arid the aims of the paintetii must have had the backing of 
clients and patrons. So the dci-ciopmcnt went on j but it 
could not have gone on without a quickening of the colour 
sense. The colour sense of Apelles was already five centuries* 
or more, removed from that of Horner, and this probably 
meant much in the amazingly rapid development of Greek 
artistic feeling. Kgments had been invented and others dis¬ 
covered. as wc barn fVom several classic wthers. As time 
went on many others were imported. Vetruvins says that 
vermilion, purple, malachite green, indigo, and a certain blue 
were too costly for general use and were paid for by the patron* 
noi by the painter. ' 

It is on record that the colouring of the pictures of the 
Greets was sober and harmonious—whkh is what one might 
oppose from their limiicd means—and that the Roman colour¬ 
ing was mom showy. The Romans, wc know, hod much 
further extended their palette ; but that fact docs not seem to 
have helped them In painting. Was that because their ctAoui 
sense was less refined than that of the Greeks ? 

Urtle as we know of statue-colouring, to what extent the 
mnscof Colour tlmrelopcd in the pictures of antiquity ue know 
CM. In mosaics it took a sort of middle course between realism 
wd Mcorarion, and arrived nowhere in particular; but where 
It did leach, Form was still better understood thanCaluur as 
the copy in mosrie of a picture of ^‘The BatUc of IssuL" 
Found at Pompeii, would appear to beat out Mosaic U a 
clumsy meting for mallsm, Ihe Byzantine mosaics a« re¬ 
nowned for their Eplendour of gold and colour, !t is a bar- 
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baric splcndiiur, and ihosc ’Who daun any merit for the foiw 
and tliwofihtsmsuisliip of these decocaticriis of Eatly Chris' 
tians have moic cnthusiasni for their aynabolic content than 
judgment of the skill they show. In the later day when mosaics 
were made to adorn the domes of the Greek Church, the pride 
and glory in ideal beauty of Greek sculpture liad long since 
passed from its native soil: it was thim but dimly echoed 
&om in the pakdal homes of Roman grandees. 

“ Locai. CoLOon ” 

The distinction between the perception of Colour by 
early painters and its appreciation to-day is a kind of conflict 
for beauty in which all who have not trained the eye are 
probably on the side of the old masters. The diiferaioc is 
between seeing the colour of things as modified by cireum- 
stances, and seeing it as something i: b mcrciy believed to be 
In other words, the differetme Is between dbeenung actual 
tints and taking “ local colour ” for granted. 

Colour is the tttm we ii$e fo^ the Intrinsic urn of a 
thing t a green tablecloth, a red pillar*boi. It dues not require 
much cultivation of the colour sense to find that a ptUar-box 
—say a tirndy-paimcd one, to ensure its being all over alike-- 
is of different colours on different days. On a cloudy day it 
will look a lighter tint of red on top because it catebes more 
light at that spot. In other respects there is not a vast amount 
of variety in its general «)ltiur. But let the sun shine from a 
clear sky : then it U « many colours as one cares to wait w 
count: a tight mauve on top, even in shadciw, because of the 
blue illuminarion from the sty; its vertical sides showing 
less of that blue light. If H catch a gleam of sun, it will glow 
with orange like a hot coal On the opposite side to the sun 
its own local red will be modified into diffenng gmdes of 
tint according to any lights which are reflccicd inio it. The 
sunny pavement will shoot up mys to make ilie red an 
onuiec hue. feut less bright than the direct sun oton^ hue. 
.Any^g that mav be near and brilliantly lit vnh send 
some coloured light into the red to modify' it, so that one 
could find on almost inexhaustible gamut of varied nnts 
running through the entire scales of orange, ted, and purple, 
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The rnoFs sliby the surface^ the mote wilJ thc$e efTects be 
lapparent. 

All dili will happen with a &trong* todofiiilabk, overpawer- 
ing colour like vemuliou. When $i mil Fir cemdidooa 
^pllcd to 3L weaker coloiir due amotmt to 

alteratiofis^ and in the ca^e of a white object the coloiirs of 
i^dghbouricg objects mtc seen lepeated. White lioeo Ij^icg on 
the ground under a blue sty is not white ; it h blue. The 
eaves of A whitewashed cottage on .1 sunny toad am not ttwt 
^hftdy white that ihcy are on a grey day; they are a bright 
ycllow-ochre tint. 

Paiiitcrs look out for th^ changes and rcacrions^ urhkh 
arc to them the very foy and poetry of Colour ; but the ordhury 
person is inclined^ unconsciously^ to regard them as so many 
cmbaTTassing disturbances of what they consider the p^jitr 
colour, hx questioning people who do not profess to be 
initiated in these matcccSt h is found that there am cextaia 
traditional ideas of what the colour of objms ought to bCj and 
these ideas ovetoome any actual vision that might cottect 
them. It b popularly supposed that grass is always gtecn, 
that clear skies am always blue, tliat Resh b a kind of pmk^ 
that collars and cuffe arc white* and so forth. Of course^ they 
am* bur more often than not they aic other colours altogether 
to rhe dbeeming eye* 

The local tint may be defined* therefore, as the colgur of an 
object in a pure white light unaffected by any stmy reficettons 
from other sources^ But these are cotLdittonB wliich scatoely 
ever occur. Theoretically diero can be no such thing as loieal 
colour, because it is impossible to imagine a light of 

any kind. Ordinary daylight and sunlight differj^ and ardfidid 
lights may be of any tinge- But the term “ local colour is a 
useful genendbfition in conversation and argument. It has 
an accepteti meaning. We ^pcak of green peas, red poppies* 
and wc describe heraldic '^dnmmss” with perfect under¬ 
standing by merely naming them* These genci^adotis mer- 
dfiilly spare us from a moss of circumlocution* though we are 
quite aware that cbcumsianccs of Ughting wDl modify jmd 
perhaps entirely change the appearance of the objects in¬ 
dicated. The point to bear in mind b t ha t material things 
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^ tinted bj si ikous^d sigeocica that th^ pnmtored eye takes 
tiD hdccd of* and only ifl modern painting Is the fact tccogojsj^ 
that the hue of an object depcFudb upon the colour of the Light 
that iSf as one fitight $ayj splashed upon it from every dircctioa. 
People can see this easily enough in strofiig dfeos like red sun¬ 
sets and ficeiight;^ but few can see how the light of the 
affects the appearance of things. 

In the centuries before the dcYclopiDcnt of modem colour 
discritniiiation the priftiidvc painters were entirely happy and 
successful in tlicir simple allegiance to local tints* If they 
wished to cepresent a tiling like a vermilion pillar-boXp il^y 
would apply a Hat area of cok;?ur of the idcnLical tine of which 
the object itself was painted. 

It may be broadly stated that ad early painting represents 
objects by their local colours; and that is why the student wiU 
find that the great wor ts of the past, bcautifijl as they aiCi fail 
to give rhe appearance of convincing natuiriiiism that charac* 
tenses painting of compaiaiively recent times. But we can 
enjoy perfectly the colour of the past by accepting it aimpiy a* 
colouxp asking nothing of the old painters that they knew not 
bow to give. 

The development of methods In the discemmest of otIout 
phenomena ia nioai eafiily traced by studying the painting of 
draperies. At 6rsi neither ijght$ nor shades ate attempted, 
but a plain tint ii used liatiy. Nm comes a pale grade ot 
colour for light parts and a deep grade of tiic same ctilouff^ 
shadows* Folbw^ing tiib the primitives got oeartr the truth 
by “ glazing a rich, transpacerit tint over the dark shado^* 

By this time the beauty of colour had become so absorbing 
that men caught at the opportunity afforded by rich fituifs, 
^‘ shot with various tints, 'rhe bcautifijl Virgin and Child 
Enthroned,'^ in the National Galleiy', by Andrea Mantegna 
(j43 i-t Jo^3r exemplifies die love with which such a system of 
moduLation of tints was enjoyed at this stage o£ dcvelopmcot- 
Latet painters discovered the beauty of reflected lights in 
shadom, and from this stage progressed to the actual change of 
colour that light and shade involves* It is pardonable to 
think that greatest of the old pointers must to some extern 
have see* and bved, as flfc do lo-day, rliese ivondctful cfaanjjes 
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<]f hue in but orroiikd tht^rn ^ uo iiajicctssa^ com- 

plcJiir)' in representaTion ; or else did not dare lo paiui them 
in face of stjxmg traditioii and popular vision. Bven the 
Dutch, \t'ho had a studious cicUglit in effects of jUuminadon^ 
did liitic more than add Eghi and diade to local dnts^ The 
tmeh of outdoor light was gradually axnved at by the English.^ 

CbtOOK AS ISTEBPRETAIION OF LlOiTr 

In 1870 Oaude Monet came to England with CamilJe 
Pissarro and found in Tomer's pictures a new levckdon of 
light in colour and of colour as light and shade. Monet 
followed Lfi Turner's path, though not precisely with his 
methods. Where Turner (i775-i®5 ^) had gtoeitaliiicd* Monet 
analysed. What the master had done as an inspired poet, the 
disciple sought to do as a determined sciendst^ and hh 
cjq>etimcnts brought forth iddesccoce, which in turn engen¬ 
dered ** poiH^iIlis/i^£/^ 

To look at a well-executed modem work painted before the 
recent known as ptist-imprcssionisin,'' is pfobabiy to 

find that a figure reptesenled in the open air has patches of blue 
upon ihc hair and shatdders repiescniing light fmm the sky ^ 
a light dres^ will have glowing passages of colour reflected 
from iny near bright objects^ sudi as sunlit walls and paths. 
There may be scarcely a touch o£ what one would call the 
intrinsic local colour, yet the complete effect is daringly tnic, 
and the spectator atrives at a perfect concept of the local colour 
through the sum of these adventitious tiitts^ 

Comparing a picture painted in the manner described above 
withsay^ the " AnsJdci Madpom," by Raphael.one secs the gulf 
that yawns betwen the vision, aim, and method of that peedeas 
work Ilf the Prince of Piainters and a picture by any wM* 
Trained painter of to-day. Whai does the differenoe portend ? 
Is it anything more than the pimple fact that one is of the 
mtecntb century and the other of the cwcniieth? The 
uninformed studtm, cspcckJly if he is youngs is disposed to 
leoff at the earlier painter bemuse his work is four centuries 
behind the rimes* He docs nqi: recognise the fact that 
sixteenth cenmry painters were probably far more keen and 
enthusiastic in learning natural phenomena tlian arc the young 
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men of to-day, living in dtcutiisUnccs wfcich mate ignoranoe 
a disgiace^ If palming of Raphael's day laets modem know¬ 
ledge of colouf phenomjuia—as it must equally lack know¬ 
ledge of el«tridty nnd aetofumtics^ wete tho^c marttf? neccs- 
sajTf to it—h surpasses modim painting inSmiely in certain 
aspects of Art that do not depend upon Science t it h In 
those things that Art’a strength and glory oomist, For no 
other reason is it that the greatest of the old ciaaiers retain their 
supremacyp 

In the fervid pursuance of a sdcmific enlightconieiic modem 
painters have frequently cast loose from this noa-scicntihc 
anchorage, committing cximes against the artistic principles 
thatall menatall time* have codotsed as ettcnally true, Monet, 
the French painter^ b hi$ ^eal for seizing facta of colour and 
light, produceil marvellous records of these pheuomem which, 
AS pkjfmrj, pleased nobody then nor sinccn He deliberately 
ayoklcd all cates of composition, and took anything that came 
a$ subject-matter, foi the sake of registering his nearness t» 
litcial fact* He painted two hayricks over and over again 
under every asped: of weather throughout a year—splendid 
singleness of purpose ! But now chat every painter, more 
or less* can do these things—titan ks to him, of course—his 
works have a historical ti^uc only, whilst the works of 
many a man before his time, uninfornled they may be^ 
Still delight pictures, bccatise, being mote than a splendid 
oepedment, they have somediing to say to us of ckmcnml 
depth of feelings 

Monet was Inspired by Tumerj wlio was the greater pioneer 
of the two; but Turner's works were pictures. Hisiesponses 
to light and colour were not Jess amazing^ but tliey were less 
the motive for painting. They came to Tnmeris hand without 
fbs 5 or claim or heroic pose j they appeared in his work, not as 
cmbarra^lng novelties, but as recognised and unexpected 
delights; not as the sole Am, but as the to pictures 

in^'cnted^ gestated, and produced with such labours as the old 
masters endured- The Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus ** is 
more akin to the Amidei Madonna in spirit than to “ The 
Hayricks/' though the latter was cousin-getman to it* 

It win be seen that the art historian's method of announcing 
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cadi in terms that unplf di^patagenivcfit of 

cTcrytliing antccedeat to it Is not the o^thod of thc$t; pages^ 
That wc mtist $nidy and kamj no one denies : but wo must do 
so only for the advantage of better imdeistandlng and in¬ 
creased response. And while doing so wc um&t pray to be 
saved from the fooliahnefis of supposmgi and trying to make 
others suppose, that what is not the latest is something 
wrong and lidtculous that should be supplanted in our thoughts 
and removed from our gallery walls to make way for works of 
any sort that aic “ up-to^te/' 

Warm Couj Hum 

Fiom some cause^ buried probably in man^s earliest natixte) 
when instincts \pcre in the making, certain colours raise sensa- 


tioDS akin to those of warmth, and 
others are allkd to the fedings of 
cold. 1 have elsewhere boarded 
a theory that might account for 
this division. Du^iinn back the 
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No Other theory has been advanced to overset this, so 
presumably it may stand for the present. Most people know 
that the so-called primary colours (in pigment^ not in 
light) are blue, red* and yellow. It these three tints art set 
Ip a ctiangle, they may each be extended on both sides 
till they meet the estctisions of tbcLr neighbours, i i n d where 
they merge they will make the secondary cobun^ violet^ 
green^ and orange. Therefore every hue has its com¬ 
plementary on the opposite parts of the triangle. The 
blue at the apex is cold; wanmh comes with the changes 
to violet and green and from tliose to ydbw and red, and 
culminaies at the combination of ytUow and red—f*r*. orange. 
Blue orange therefore may be regarded as poles, or 
opposites, and it is possible to use ihcm os opposites m a 
painting and by their extremes to express distance^ vapour* 
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cLhemJflcgi, and li ghtncsa of tone by cool colour i and rtcai- 
iicsa, HjUdity, and sttcn^di of tone by warm colour. This is 
perfectly naturalistic and sdciuiHc. Blue is a " rctiiing 
colour; red and yellow are less retiring. That, is to say» that if 
three fiat were each painted with these colours and set 

up at a little distance] the yellow would seem closest to the eye 
and the blue farthest off. Painceis have constantly toadc use 
of this Ecak of hues and by it have expressed not the litcralUy 
of a scene but Its spititualiiy. The early English wate r-cobui 
used warm and cold tints as a kind of formnla in their 
sketches, the blue distance mqciiag and merging with the 
brown of the ojcarct parts. 

The old rna iS tC TS understood warm and cold colours well 
enough, and juxtaposed them for the beauty of contrast and 
relief. But all i he centimes furnish evidence that warm colour 
is m o? ' &vourcd by man. Even the blues of the finest 
colourists if they could be cut out from their sureoundings and 
tested by a pure blue pigment, would be fouiid to approach 
closely to a secondary tint; that is, they would be a go^ way 
cowards the warm poU. 

Warm colour may, of course, be coo hot, and artists have a 
term, fim'/* by which they describe tints open to this objec¬ 
tion t but the commonest &uit of beginners and unfeeling 
artists Is coldness of colour. Tim golden glow '* which is 
popularly considered to be the characteristic of an old 
oiaster has, however, frequently been proved to be due to the 
yelbw of the vamish upon it. Some painters seem to have 
used an oil vamish as a finalgkze, and to have warmed it to a 
rusy-ycUowish tint in order to impart to the whole picture a 
glowing hai^pni nusnii sa ; and it has ffcqucnily happened that 
picturc-restortia, with a cteduable motiv e of cleaning off the 
dirt and of removing the opaqueness of a varnish that has 
become homy and brown, have at the same time removed the 
harmonising factor of the glaze ; so that although we may sec 
more than we did before, we sec it unpleasantly cold and with¬ 
out the modifying and qualifying which the painter intended 
for hts tints. Some of the Ian dscapes of Claude have su ffered 
in this way. It is equally evident that certain Venetian pictures 
in our galleries liavc had the delicacies of surface colour — the 
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grej'S find amrcs—Jcduccd to a rich treacly imtjpiraicy by 
lavish appHc^Ckfi ofvarm^ 

Piciurc* in a blue key arc by no means uncommoji^ Mote 
cxrcasionaliy they may he seen in a ted key; less often in a 
grcctt^ and so on, But not one of these schoiiies is in resUy 
gcaeraJ use. Moreover, they are usually consequent upon the 
subject-matter depicted, iind that is not a condition of the 
golden or yellow glow, which on be fclt over blue hkis^ 
green trees Of fed robes mdisciiniinately^ It would appw 
iheieforc that yellow is bettec fitted in its nature for a pervading 
tint than any other colour; and the preference for k may be 
proved to be only partially due to the fact that it happens to 
be the coksuc whsdi oil asiid varnish have turned with age 
upon notable works ofaiL 

YcUow it the colour which is most suggrative of lighL It 
is the pigment that best stands the test of attemmdon into 
nothingness, or white. Blue and red when taken by the 
inmost gradadon towards white still retain their bltiey or 
pinky cast as long as they can be discerned at olL But y^ow 
merges imperceptibly into white. It antidpatea whiteness 
long before it h shoft of being ytUow, and at a certain point 
defies claSBification as either one or the other. It is the gene¬ 
rally aoapted link between colour and whiteness. Palettes 
arc ” set with yellow nest the whitc^ and Tumcf's sensations 
of brightness, were almost invambly made by approaching 
white through the yellow gradations. The sun himself is 
ciiber yellow or white-hot yellow. 

One of the marks of inmutruEe or iruUdcrent painting b Law¬ 
less and discordant colouring. On the other hand, that which 
imparts lo pictures the safe, dignified and masterly look which 
carries assurance to the spectator is the proper mRuence of the 
key throughotu: all the dificring tints. This key^lour acts as 
a kind of medium or vehicle foe all the other colours. They 
lie within it and ate afccted by it; bur ate nor of it. If one 
were to paint upon a piece of canvas with French blue just as 
it ccimes from the colourraan^a tube, and then hold it in clu^e 
comparison with a patch of what looked Like s similar blue on 
the robe of a figure, say, by Titian; k would be found to 
appear cold and raw by contrast with the Titian blue, whJeh^ 

too 
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in its turn, would sewn to hfcve been modified by a rosy y^ow. 
But upon twnoving the raw blue the other would look pure 
enough taken together with the other colours of the picture. 
That rosy yellow tone is, in faw, felt through all the colours, 
r ffh of which it attunes to the same key. 

GiLU>ATio>i IN Cou>na 

One principle upon which good colour depends, namely, the 
gradation of Us intensity, is very generally recognised. Even 
quite unBophisticiied people arc alive to its charm. Gradation 
piakes a strong appeal to the ky mind : and yet, wit^ the last 
half century the chtttns of gradation have tost prestige in some 
unacconniahic way amongst painters of the so-called decorative 
class. Such areists must he actuated by other motives than the 
quest of beauty or they would never wittingly set their races 
against one of the most potent principles of beauty in cojemr- 
lo the poster and the child's pictme^iook the use of sms 
of unmodulated or “ flat" colour has become general. Wh^ 
the colour itself is good, and a specially schemed desi^ mal^ 
the flatness legitimate, thetc is no doubt much to be sard for the 
erpediency of such a convention in the cheaper produ ct's of 
this kind of work. But the picture-maker, decorative w 
otherwise, stands in no n«d of such illogical modes which do 
bnt atulti^ bis rcsounss. One sees modem works 
partly like posters and partly like mcdLcval missals. Their 
toIoui is bright and insistent. It comes at one with an on¬ 
slaught and is highly exciting. Bui in this respect k i® 
antithesis of what decorative painting shotdd be, and inttuKi- 
cally it is not heantifiil colour since it is but a patchwork of 
even tints without subtlety. To be beautiful, colour must ebb 
and flow, palpitate, melt and crystallise. It can ^ only 
by the mingling and interplay of its clomc^; and at tire same 
it must, to change the metaphor, dwindle here and flame 

**'*&ren the gradated black of a prim or a monochtomc drawing 
is a ioy; much mote so arc the subtle cadencies of colour, 
whether they depict an evening sky or the modelling of a beet 
barrel. A patcli of grey or black is empty, passionless, even 
dead ; but modulate it si> that its tones vary fmm deep to high 
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and it becomes It has gaLaed a souL It expresses 

movement and putposc- More sdH can this life and soul be 
^cn to a patch of colour whidi^ however bemtufnl inttinst- 
callj', must rcEmin but a house-painter^^ coat*' whibt ii is 
■without modulation. 

Natutt brings gtadaHon about in cotmtless ways ; for 
example, by the dimmishing of force^ as in the varying number 
and kind of pigment cells in organisms ; by the turning away 
of surfaces from the light ; by the attcmiation of mists on earth 
and of vapour in the sky; by the variation of luminosity tn 
coloured raysj and so on. Visible creation without giadation 
h too unlovely a possibility to think of No pictures can be 
beautiful without it, and such as arc painted without it are 
totetable only by reason of Natutc^s own modifications on 
their monotonous surFaces; for mtaral gradation cannot 
be eliminated except by special eontrivancefi and artifidai 
conditions. 

We find in looking at old works that gradation appears in 
the skies of the landscape backgrounds when it appears uj> 
w^hcrc else—who Indeed could fait to observe with admimtion 
the ciescendo and dltninucndo <jf the ^by ?“buc its appearance 
on dtaperics is often more maEked in primitive work than in 
pictures after the sixteenth century. These eatUcr painters 
wctc no doubt feeling after light and shade when they attenu¬ 
ated the local colour of robes by thuuung it down upon the 
rise of a fold i but the fimt remains that such expedients in the 
works of Fra Angelico (j 5&7-i4^ j) and others imparta cemm 
kind of quality in colour less frequent in more advanced 
performance. 

Gradation thus seems to have serveda double purpose for the 
early painters. They delighted in it both for its expression of 
modelling and for its modulation which added the charm of 
variety to a tmet of colour. It b a noteworthy foct that this 
principle^ so fasdnarlng wherever it occurs* wh«uher in coIouti, 
in tone. or &om one hue to auotherp always has been, and still 
is, a never-falling sUiuuius tx> the hHcauty sense ^ The pointer 
revels in it as soon as Realism begins to lure him from his flat 
rints- It is everywhere around us. It U the secret of the 
beauty of common things^ as wdl as of ihc sublLmest effects of 
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Katiuc. Our ''modernists’' in Art dti wrhout it ncvci- 
thdess. 


Imdescence 

Another factor in tlie <piali±y of colour is Iridescence* 
Unlike Gradation, k is by no means an ancient resou^ in 
painting; it is, in a n«'!P discovery, Ttc probability is 
tVittf few people were cvet aware of it in the early cenotaes. 
Even today it h oominoa to find people claiming to ste colouc 
in accordance with their acceptance of convcnrional local tint. 

A pathway through a meadow, for aample. wiD be prononneed 
brown or black or grey, when it is probably pntple. A 
"tarred” road In the rain remains “ black,” i^cr the colour of 
the sky. Before landscape was painted for Us own s^e there 
could not have been a much different condition of things even 
among painters. After the Uutcb had been to bfature^ im 
lenmt to see something of her colour the hornona of vision 
widened; bur siiU the accidental notes of sky^tint everywhere 
wtre not yet peicfiiveda Tlic rainbow was rept^cntcd fairly 
often, but only as something quite distinct. No one saw rain¬ 
bow colours anywhere else, except perhaps in spray, and glass, 
and diamonds. And when Tumet in his laier years saw and 
painted all Nature prismaiicfllly he was atfittt beUevedinby few* 
The value of iridescent o r prismatic colcmr-^nd it is v^ued 
only hy the advanced observer—^liei in ibc heigbiened virility 
and beauty it imparts. But it is largely " a way of ^g." ^ 
usually an artist’s way; and in that respect it is doubdeas 
enhanced by auto-suggestion i for, as we have seen, colour 
sensations arc mental prttccsses. A pointer who koki fvr 
variety in colour, ran it. If he determines that a touch of 
his brush must be a certain tint, he wdl, by the most potent 
facto t of rontnst. assuredly see the adjacent spot much 
qualified by a tint complementary to the first. This hyper- 
^naitivetiess to colour is possibly due in some measure to 
retinal fatigue, as already suggested; but for the most part 
it is a habit of the mind, and grows, with practice, to an intense 

degree. As a general nde, painteis get more " colourful ” as 

they grow older. . * . 

To the untutored eye prismatic colouring does not look true, 

toj 
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aod therefore ]t$ popoiar appeal is tnudi limiied. Morcorer, 
like every gentiiiie advance, it has tisi ctploitere, who wiihout 
the teal impulse copf the mere Farm jo a way that fails to 
evoke a Content, and so a ptaiseworthy idea gets discredited. 
Tlie most notorious method of turning mdeseence. or what 
passed for it. to profitable account atose in Paris and became 
known as ^ointilUiTjit** It consisted in placing the paint on 
the canvas in little separate dabs of pure primary colour. 

This plan took rise from a theory that to disimegtate a tint 
into its compcujcnt primaries and apply these side by side 
would be to give greater vibration to the tint when it was 
being re-formed in the spectator's eye by the meiging of the 
component patches at a distance. The theory proved ground¬ 
less, as might be otpected. All that happened was that the 
colcnu went grey by such disintegration, and by potoons of 
bate canvas showing berweea the dots, Tliis greyncBs was no 
doubt an advantage in one way, since it gave homogeneity and 
atmospheric rjuality to tints that might have been too raucous 
withcput it. 

It will be found that an arrangcmcat ofintentpersed dots of 
middle chrome and Antu'crp blue, each of about half an inch 
in size, gives no appearance of green at dose quarters. At the 
distance of forty feet there may be a alight suggestion oFgieeci 
if the dots arc out of focus; bur this is. of course, infoiitcsiinal 
and inconsiderable compared with the foil and rich green that 
would result from a mixture of these same pigments upon the 
palette. If the distant dots arc sharply focussed by binoculars 
the green sensation vanishes entirely. When we reduce t hi’m 
to between onc-cighth to onc-quartcr of an inch a little mom 
suggestion of a third tint is called up. especially with an 
arrangemcat of blue and red dots, which rnoce readily yield 
their purple. ^ But here again they tEquhe to be seen withsomc 
difFusion. No doubt smaller dots still would show further 
usimilatioo, until Enally wc should arrive at specks of colour 
bke the woven threads of fahtics, which, as wc know, do result 
in some sort of gcnetaJ colour; though not the bright hues 
that might be expected from the threads. 

I t seems essential then that the dots should be so small as to 
be mdiscemiblc at the distance from which a picture should be 
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viewed* otherwise thev remam indc pendent primaries itistcad 
of combining as a secondaty. Raiclyp if c\'eT^ bas one seen a 
paittiillisU pictiiTc oatded out with the mechanical thorough¬ 
ness thM such a c QfidiM fin demands ^ and it Js oot to be 
wondered it that the labodousness of the method places it 
beyond the hiurutn possibility of establishing the theory 
assumed^ 

The misfominc of alt artistic development is that it neces¬ 
sarily proceeds by a series of novelties* and novelties tam the 
brain of so many people. When a new idea first makes its 
appearance it is in the forefront of all that concerns It* and much 
time has to pass before it settles to the level of all ideas that 
have gone before it } where* shorn of the attractions of mcK: 
novelty* ittakc^ its chance of winning on its merits^ 

Painting, we must not forget* is an art* not a science. Its 
aim is not knowledge* but joy and beauty. Therefore its 
advancemems and discoFVenics are futUe unless they minisiec 
to alms^ 

The PuASurr of Troth asto Beauts 

The primitive painters gloried indeed in purity of colour. 
The works of Fra AngelicOi for csaniple* are the delight of 
children, simply because of their bright and unmodified hues* 
wbetein it appears that the gende monk had always stopped 
short in fright of any touch of tone or shade that appeared to 
him to sully tlicit purity^ But in the case of Cima da 
Gonegliano (1460-1^17), we find purity of hue enriched and 
strengthened by a warm deep glow of tone, whetbec used as 
shade or otherwise; and after this richec aspect we should 
turn b^ck to the Angdicos to find them perhaps a little thin 
and empty ; mare ethereal undoubtedly* but &r less human in 
Content. Later works of the Venetian school, we should fi nd * 
revealed another change. The transparent warm glow has 
somewhat gtven place to another quality which adds a further 
delight. This is a kind of surface bloom of colour that seems 
to Add Atmosphere to the noble compositions and to wrap 
every i nridfnt of the picture in one hannonious homogcncicy— 
a touch of silvcrincAS in the richness. 

WithThianf 1490-1J 76) there is the sameoneness throughou t, 
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but a mcfte fcaikss statement of ii^dividuaJ colouis^ the blue of 
skics» the mellow and golden ftcsli tints^ the positive tints of 
robes, sHaSp fruits, and fblkge. Titian is held to he the king 
of coiourisrs among the Venetians. In his old age hefavoared 
a cooler scheme. The deep, rieh coloration of TTmoretto 
(t) iB-i 594) seeks Ihe qualify ing grey again, which hownrer is 
never positive gtty* but a delicious cooling of the Titian rich- 
ncs$p WUh Velasquez, the Spaniard (tj99"t66o), grey as a 
positive tint comes to its own* An aristocracy of colour, dis^ 
playing restraint and dcconun, has suppressed the full-blooded 
exuberance of the Italians, and grey, tender and yielding, is the 
gtoiindwotk into which passages of rich black and spots of 
crimson and urhitc harmonise with the fiesh tints that seem to 
be made up from the same palette. 

From the day of these mighty worka there was with Few 
cxceptioos lirTk hirther evidence of a niasierly delight in 
colour for its own sake until the time of our own Turner, who, 
frorn hb middle period onward, produced works in landscape 
that bold their own with the gorgeous colour of the past. In 
the Tate Gallery the visitor may see, if lie can gf:i the aggressive 
crimson wallpaper out of his eye. the high-water marks of 
colour. Turner's works arc in a magniScent gallery, where 
they appear to have been treated as adjuncts to a scheme of 
saloon dccomrioti^ and this detracts sadly from their glow and 
richness by swmnpmg md pai^ysing the spcctatot^s eye with 
ihauaands of square feet cf crimson wdL At tlic National 
Gallciy themo^t resplendent of the Turners show to far bcttci: 
advantage in the dcstttr light and on a more utuiral badc- 
groundp 

Ulysses deriding Polyphemus." “The Fighting Tome- 
rwrCfc” and others, give us agalrip but in a higher k<ry, the gamut 
of the old roasters, with the added grace of a truth to natural 
effect at which the old masters had not arrived. 

Turner bad seen the posribilkics of gradation in the skies of 
Qaude (i6oo-t6Si) and carried its chirms over reefy inch of 
his own works. But iridescence he discoveted for himselE 
His pictures in their mulripUdty constitute a kind of epitome of 
the whole of painting. lie begins vrith carefully drawn out¬ 
lines within which his tints arc accurately placed and confined, 

loti 
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Ab he will* to mote confideftce and experience of Narore his 
dra^ring becomes less tneticoloualf insbted upon, and colour 
expresses modelling. Ai the end of his career colour has 
ttiuinphed over form, and whilst proportion JUid modclUng is 
felt mote intensely than crer, the confining of colour within 
rigidly prescribed areas is abandoned. ^ 

This ii one great difference. Ijctwecn the marure Ttimer’s 
colour and that of the earlier painters : his is fluid and lar^y 
independent of shape; theirs Is epplitd to cetcatn presenhed 
areas and within those areas it is based upon the preTaleoi idea 

of the " local tint.** . 

The advancements of which wt have t reated were each* in a 
way, a disparagemcci of what had gone before; but to the 
wise critic they arc but the unfolding of a scries of stages, or of 
variations in icsponsiveness, every one of which has charm of 
some sort because it shows a foither capture of truth. Tire 
demands of Realism have always been the chief incentive. 
They found the primitive Italian's delight in bright u^uiltcd 
colour too childish. Light and shade succeeded as an aim, and 
oolotir suticndcred its hrilliancc in the tonal depths of chiarO' 
ECttro. Next, light for its own sake was pursued to brighten 
the obscurities into which painting inevitably fell; and light, 
it was discovered, was colour aficr alL Finally, various tricks 
were tried in the hope of catching Resdism in the toils of joyous 
and primitive brilliance. It was all an evolution, legitimate 
and natural enough. But after that, the Deluge of " Post 
Imprfissionism,*" with its mud and empties, showed to what 
extent an industrial age can become atiopbicd in artistic tudg- 
ment, arrypring upon the mere word of Publicity what no 
other age could ever have accepted—the feetus of abnormally 
and inconipetCDcc. 
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CiiAPTER VI 

IDEALISM, naturalism. REALISM, AND 

literalism 


T hese four " isms ” arc never missing from any 
sustained critJcLsm of Ae Arts, and Aey are pretty well 
ujidefstood by the kyinsuL In a book of this kind, 
howler, it is obligatory to give some oeposktoft of Aeir 
sigmficance; and although to do so is to court Ac risks of 
ptatimde and truism, yet there is some incentive in the feet 
that Ac terms are very fictiuciitly used wiAout dSsciiminatioq. 
People arc given to assuming that “ ideal has no meaning 
iKjfond either ptrfiet, or else air aim ie j/rin for. The other 
Aree terms are popularly used as synonyms. 

The word " ideal ” has so many applications in oidtRaiy 
parlance that it is necessary to define its ddusivc significance 
in Art Of its philosophical implications we cannot here tresr. 
beyond noting Aat Ac term is cognate wiAidea.” Idealism 
TOnsexpjently refets to a painter's ideas respecting a Amgbefore 
he about painting it. Wiicn he begins he has necessarily 

^presentation recognisable. 
C Modernists feel no such obligation.) That involves 
Natinalism, since nothing can be conceived in Ae mind of man 
Aat 14 not derived from Nature. If Ae palmer wishe* Ait his 
scene or (Aject shall appear as Atee-dinjcnsionfll in its relation 
to space, he will be working for Realism j and if he believei 
that Au end cm be best achieved by exactly copying something 
that is b^orc hiui, ht has adopted LiteraEsm. 

The important fact emerging fititn this is that id! four 
categories may be implicated in one woA, Therefore h 
muat never be forgotten Aat Aia dassifionion can applv to 
no Amg more Aan Ac mere attitude of Ac artist lowirds his 
work. In no way whatrver will it answer as a dificreudatlon 
between piaures. The artist may be boA realist and idealist 
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at ihii ^mc time, tio one wciuld doiy than Tufxicr, ^-ho is si 
the head of knd^pe ^ treating certain effects^ any 

the less a fcalkt. His vase knowledge of the realidcs of Nature 
came oat in hi$ idealistic work and made it convincing. To 
draw a hard and fast line between tbe^e two outlooks i$ 
practically impossiblcj sinec, in fact^ they will not be scparstcdt 
being both bound in Naturalism, 

[deidl^m is an expres^sion of all that is typical i the ^eiwiVf/ 
that is evolved from many par^iihrj, purged of acddcncals, 
littleness^ and deparruies from the normal. 

Naturalism is consonance with natuiaj laws and principles. 
Realism is the effort to express acuialky^ and can approach 
nearest to illusion. This also is nece&sariJy natural i s tic^ It 
may achieve Its object in any way, and does so more often by 
Impccssiomsm, than by literal rendering. 

literalism is the exact portrayal of the particular to the 
uttermost detaiL It is of no help either to reality or to 
ideality, becau^ it is confined to accidentals. 

The kind of mental ontbok that Natutalism implies is one 
that tccjuircs cverythmg in a picture to be naturally p$srti^U —if 
noi probable. But the tk^e of possibility need not be high 
enough to pass a censorship of biologists* In Art, feelmg is 
everything, dentonstiabb muh nothing. We want things to 
/cek tdghr ; that is essential. Whcthci they rfnr tight or noc k 
of mi nor importance. In the vegetable kingdom the artist may 
inveat atl sorts of new and unknown growths, so long as hr 
makes them lock as though they grow if they u*irt natural. 

This conv iction of growth is one of the condidons of beauty in 
floral ormunent. In the animal kiogdetn sitnikrly we may 
have our dragons and hobgoblins^ our nymphs and fiikies, our 
dolphins and centaurs; and the more nacuraJ they look the 
more w^e shall be satisfied, though we know they ate really 
mmaturalH 

This Uw has alwaya been so well understood Lhat amsts 
have from time immemorid made their fabulous creatures up 
from parts of real cteatures. And that plan somehow* scetm to 
secure Naturalism. Although we know- that in the ease of 
the centaur there ate two torsos to one head^ contenimciit 
seems to come from assurance that both torsos are natural ones. 

lO^ 
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•Die demtJiu Qf Brueghel (t arc marveUous uivai- 

ticms. but their trumpet snouts suid other wild incoogiuous 
details of anatomy Vfould induce an inuncdiaie charge of sin 
against Nattuaiism ttom anybody. Quite diffcrait ate the 
centaurs, Giuns, and cereitis of Boeektin (iSay-igoi), These 
aw conce«'cd in a spirit of Naniraiism that surpasses anything 
li^it before or since. His animals positively belong to the 
wild. His centaurs are primordial horses—an cEtioct strain:— 
have Income pattJy anthropomorphic. Together nrith 
satyrs they far surpass the rcprescntaricias of nntiquity in 
this respect. ^ ^ 


W liat Niititraiism cannot permit is a downright subversion 
of all apptaranet of natural lavs^—spedoos and illuaive as it may 
Iw. For oamplc, the deliberate drawing of human limbs aa 
tboi^h ilicy were stove-pipes, and the painting of a gitl’t face 
with a bright pea-green complexion as a noimalJiy. 

But th^ are the extreme examples of this age. Naturalism 

lias not always been so far divoieed from notmal things. The 
artist, ^mlise as he may, date not lose hold of Naturalism, 
since that, all, is the gmat quest in which Idealism, 
^ahsm, Md Licerahsm are each involved, it Is the lint 
between tne attist and fhe spectator* 

TTic combination of Beauty and Natmalism is the key to 
Utecmgmcct^mArn TWstheages prove. Acaseh«eVd 
t^e rca^y comes to the mind; the smiJc of'* Ijt Gioconda”- 
the wondermg eyes of the Child in the "Sistiue Madonna " ’ 
" Cavaher"<unhappUy hadmeyed in thes^ 
.K afd iht simple earnestness of hfilleFs peasants; 

the a^sublnnity of existence in Michelangelo’s finStSlp- 

of btSjlT' ttesc owe theic place in the heaS 

iibrS? than to tltdr technical 

instance an ever-present stunab- 
tog block to apprecutmn m the ddiculously small scale of the 
Ws m ^e of “ The hEmculons Dmught of 

to d,, l;rw”r:‘u 

admitted that perhaps the fault nUnisiers n> the grandeu r of th^ 
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desigti, tnfty have bixn deliberately iniroduccd fot that 
c^^pres^ piifposCj coiidoaatioii is still impossihle; fbf it is 
equally bad policy in Art as in life to do ill chat good may come 
of JL A supceme artisc should have gained bis fullest cSco: 
\srid3cni± pii2^1mg all die wocld ; and he could have done so by 
n^ing oaiuralistic truths foe his great ends^ 'which would then 
have been yet greater. We cannot assume that the designer of 
thU cartoori—whoever he was—happened to be so ignorant of 
natucal as not to be aware of Im error. We must bdieve^ 
the anomaly to be inieimonal; but with lesser men the lack of 
Naturalism arises from an ignorance of, as well a hlindncss 
CO, the obvious laws of Nature. All wotka of art that represent 
Nature^ of course demand Naturahs m* A difpmim 

rrtatmcni of forms often iimjlves convenrionaUsation; a sort 
of standatdisarion/* which works against Naturalism, as we 
see in applied ornament- Conventionalism of this kind Is 
not Idralbm ; but it may be when it does not relinqubh 
tjjruialisiiL 

The idealise gives form to incidents and scenes that have 
generated paaly or wholly in his own mind. He may, and 
usually docs, get the germ of his subject from somctMng seen : 
but the material is. gestated, so co speak, and the result appem 
with more gcnetaloaijon and psychological import than ha 
actual prototype possessed i 

It is evident that the idealbt is really more in need of know¬ 
ledge bom of observation and study than is the relist, since 
the fomicr docs not oblige himself to copy from Naoire; and 
were he, moEcmxr, not realist enough to carry conviction, hh 
Idealism would be but futile and mcrtfilnglcss- The more 
tbofoughly a Turner could know the rallies of sunsets and 
thunderstorms, the more magnificent or appalling couSd he 
render by invention. It is therefore by the NaruraLism 
which abides in Realism chat we get the power of connmmi^t- 
ing the spiritual or romantic forces of things w^hich constitutes 
Idealism in Art. The rc^t also might braginc scenes ^ but 
he would prcscni them in such a way that they might be 
mistaken for topographical records. Tliough they were 
beautiful examples of the paimerV an there would be nothing 
idedistk in them. 
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The idealist, fectEng under no obligation Co pcrpctiute 

repcUenifcatuics, allows hLsimagmaiionio belter them. He 

thinks of the scene tinder a bcaudfylog effect of light; he 
readjusts the proportions of its parts, ai^ in other ways he 
modthes the con dit i on s pt^nted by the seem; to the phvsical 
eye. But he, no more than the realist, departs froai Naistralisui^ 
that jSj from what m^tbe. And what might be he finds in the 
general conditions stored by experience in his miT )d To 
adopt them involves rejecting some actual fearuics of the pant 
enkr scene bdbie him. Docs a tree btanch, through some 
accident of its growth, make an ugly line; the artist will 
restore iht liac from which, by ill fortune, it has departed. 

In the case of one of Tomer's romantic landscapes, the ideal 
is within easy reach, for the pertirakr scarcely csists at all; 

is typical of Nature’sgcArrd/ beauties and principles. 
The grand, expansive creations of his middle period sdr out 
iraagi^iDti to its depths by their story of lighr, and the colour 
that light cilb up everywhere ; over plains, hills, rocks, and 
scisj through clouds, mists, and foliage; shooting lurre 
through the openh^ of ruined palaces, and there between (he 
towering tree stems; everything bathed in a glory and 
speaking not only of Nature as we know it, but ofa world of 
dre^s; an ideal land to which our spirits flee to live through 
again, in the few momems while the vision lasts, thfl r inherit 
eentmitts of pristine litc. 

A good example c»f the distinctioa berween Naturalism and 
Kcalism isafforded by Japanese landscapes, which are distinctly 
and ra^kcdly naturalistic, but could by no means be held to be 
rcaltstic as WKiern Art accepts the terra. 

It must not be a^med that what a painter produces " out 
his head " is less likely to be true to Nature in a bread sense— 
the ideal sense—than what results from copying the 
thing. There are many things that cannot be so copied— 
thuiKkRtorms for example, and night scenes. All such eflccta 
ll^ defy lirmlism have to be learnt. They are produced from 
the painter's memory and experience patitnily built up by 
effectual observation. This it a method that ensures % know- 
^dge of essentials, whereas a mete copying may pethsps 
tnvolve no assimilation of knowledge for future use. Idealists 
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are at a better advadiage tbim iitcraU^ts who limit tbcm- 
selves to particular details* 

The Peridcao sculptors atxived at thek idcnls for gods and 
heroes hy a system of pooling real measurements of bodily 
proportions and arriving at an average* As far as form was 
coflctmed such a gcaeralisadoii constituted a standard and 
allowed no inclusion of indiTiduiil varkdoUs Whether or not 
such an ideal type could have correspoaded with a Pktonk 
*^ide3^’ of the human form before the general ballon was 
made, who can tdl? It seems to me tbar the Plammc idea 
musr in itself be variable with the individual who conceives it; 
yet to introduce the individual is to admit the very antithesis of 
the Idcalj namely, accidental vatiatinn. Plato always bothers 
one- But if we do not try to push home our notiofis logically, 
we can all admit Ehax we know what is implied in the term 

IdeaL” We know that, broadly speaking, it means the ptire 
type, not the individual specimen, and yet we have to admir 
that It can cxisi in and with the real. 

The existence of the Ideal does not neccssarity assume the 
ttpudiatiEin of all else- It must not be dioughE rbat thc&c 
arguments arc fecommcndatiork£ or strictures tcspectkig 
likes and dislikes. The Ideal is only for those who want it. 
Character cannot possibly appeal by w^ay of gcneralbatton; 
It IS csscfltmlly individtial and pamcular i j'ci the charm and 
interest in Character b universally recognised, it is, indeed^ 
far mote oonsisrently sought for than Is Beautyi. On the line^ 
of our aiguments regarding the Beauty Sense^ Chafaeter, when 
wc respond to il$ appeal, has a claim to be considered Beauty, 
But Character would not appeal at ait if k did not strike some 
chord in out coosciousness, or touch some deeply buried 

CKpCricnce. 

Few" things in Art go so straight to our inner knowledge as 
do the portraits of Holbein (1497-1J 41)—even those of least 
prepossessing appearance. It is not because they arc curious 
(the panicular) but because we fed tlwm to be true (the gcriertl) 
far more true than the artistic genceaUsadans and idedisaiiom 
of Reynoida, Kndler, Lely and others. 

Holbein is both realistic tind literal, yet bis drawing of t 
mourh can take us further than could the mouth of the person- 
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fcppcAcntcd- We do not stop at ^ayuig^ ** sutli this 

pmn’s mouth/^ Wc say^ This is a mouth I have oftca seen 
and kxio^ well.” Thus it becomes the quictessence of all 
EUDuths of its kind* We attwc si gcnctaliijp anti wc are con¬ 
cerned in ouL thouglits more with the type o! mouth than wkh 
the paiticuhr mouth. If it were one very escraordmary and 
peoiliju;, wc should not feel anything beyond a mild curiosity 
about tinged with a little repubion- We aid able to see the 
ideal in the real of one of Holbein^s ponraiis, because of the 
fttJing with which the artist offered its natural truths to ua^ 
enahling us to see the general and universal in those truths— 
the part of the uun chat is also part of ourselves. This is pre¬ 
cisely the same generality of presentment that finds espre$$inn 
in ideal conceptions. The ^ladonnas of the old ma^tera 
pretenc to us the sublimity of motherhood, by emits commoa 
to all mothers. Eembtandt shows ns age ; Rubens the pulsa¬ 
ting vigour of life. Their Realism h that of the type more 
than that of the example. The landscapists take us out of doors 
to ^^tch Namre in her gccat and inevitable movcmeni:^ hec 
magic of light and twilight, her deep stillnesses^ her crashing 
adjustmcnCfi, where vre forget the scene in thinking of the 
power ar work in it. 

The term ** Realism ** is so constantly in use that its connota^ 
tion has become wider than Art requires, in literary criticism 
it is often confused with imtcriallsm. There is materialism 
enough and to spate in paintieg of that kind wliidt in ordinary 
parlance is meant to tw the opposlEe of spirimality. But an 
artist cannot “ materialkckiaLlly,” though he might invent 
subjects in chat way. 

The object of the reahst b first and foremost to make things 
look real | not by slavishly copying from Narutc as the liicralist 
docSj, but by using any artifice or resource to forwacd bis 
object. He may secure more coxivictioii by adopting general 
truths than by caking the particular truths offered by his 
narund model; or he may overstate a case berct ^nd reject 
much matter therc^ in order to give pomi to effects too fe^ly 
shown in Nature. Li a word^ he wishes that hia pubhe shall 
have no imLint*s doubt as to whsu he shows them. Even if 
he painted ajjgcls and spirits his aha would be to reptesenl 
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them so coaivindDgly that the speaators would sweai- they hid 
seen teAl ghosts. 

The lltenlist on his patt would legiitd tt as an indiscietion 
to tampci with the fixed facts ptcscotcd by Katuie. What he 
sees with his bodily eye is to h^ the highest tnith. It is thb 
that he levetences, and he is content with what it ofieis and 
takes it as it comes. In fact, it might be said that he cakes the 
OK of the truth he seeks, quartz and all. The realist ciushes U 
to extract the gold. The idealist refines it and produces from 
lean object of b^uty. 

It is, then, inmeccssary to repeat that these four terms cannot 
with any puopcicty be used to classify subfcct-mauer. It is not 
too much to say that the artist works on one picture under the 
inAuence of them ail. respondbg moK or less to each one as his 
moods dictate or his task for the moment imposes. We might, 
fiirtbcr, main ^n in rhat rkf? spectator is also subject to each 
influence as he takes it from the artist, for, as Holbein has 
shown, it is easy to contemplate a work from the point of ^iew 
of iitemlism and then find it idealistic. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUBJECT-MATTER 

Y N a fncmcf chapter the m^epaiability of Foimand Coatcut 
I empha$]&ed; but these two factors must ncTetiheless 
^ be separately discusseilj and we now shall deal with that 
aspect of CcmtcQt which Is to a great extent detachable £10111 
technical considerations ^ namely, the Subject-matter at rh<*n>f 
of a Work of Art. 

Without cSaLming to deal with cTfciry possible subject, we 
convenjenily assume thai pietucs can be roughly ckssided into 
Religious, Aliegotical, Historical, Genre (which practically 
means damestic)* Anecdotic, Sdll life, Anii^, Architectural, 
and so forth. Then there arc the two great classes of Portrai¬ 
ture ami Pure Landscape. Landscape stands apart from all the 
others, although they may include landscape settings and 
although landscape Itself may include hgures, animals, and 
buildings. Sea piemres are cl^sificd with landscape. 

REUGIOUS ART 

Two centuries ago or more pictures dealing with reltgbus 
themes fat outnumbered any other class; for those themes 
were the chief incentive during nearly two years. If 

however, we mdude the faaors of plastic art and paganJstn we 
arc taken back many milisimums. The recently escavated 
images from Mesopotamia—the bull in soapstone being 

credited wuh the gi^csi antiquity in the woild_owe their 

origtn to teUgious incentive. 

Religion was the cradb of Act. In ages farchci oil than the 
mind can apprehend, when man had at last emerged from his 
brute ancestry and become bemo iapitns, the material power 
doc to co-operation of brain and musde, resoumful as k must 
have b™, could not meet every need. Reason brought man 
sometlung beyond animal cunning t it brought glimmerings 
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of hope and fear. Groping among the experiences of his 
obsenrarion* ir gave dsc co mperstitious imagtaings- Thus io 
his Eght with natural forces man saw hknself a victim of powers 
that eonid not wholly be conquered by strength and endurance. 
The very sun could be tyrant ss well as friend. Cold;^ cempestp 
droughty were agencies ta dread. In the waEcns* the swamps, 
the chasms, there lurked life dsks. Famine and thirst were 
ooosEanr rhrears. Inevitably, this antagonism was inietpxetcd 
a$ ill-^wiil inhcmit in phenomena; and as inevitably, 

those phenomena became pcr5onificarions^--supcrior powers 
to be ptiurated and piopitkc^. What other way could pdini- 
tive man deTise for prcjpitiation than by the very 

things he himself valued ? 

Since these higher powers were known only as immaternl 
agencies^ ohvioualy unable to consume what was offered them, 
it became possible to deal with them in ways diffetent from 
ways usual wkh die suppliant^s fello'w-men and the wild things 
abam hint, It was thh difference that awoke Art» It a 
diJference which generated a belief in the mimnilous. Man 
lived now in two worlds, as it were, in one of which no natural 
laws, as he knew them, opetated. Art was the medium 
between these two existences, material and spiritual rcspec^ 
ti vely - He might offer animds of the chase when be had them, 
but in time of famine he could as effectively offer the mere 
rcptescniitions of them. The high powers would aoderstatid. 
If he broke a leg, or poisoned a hand, an image of a leg or a 
han d would oonvey his desire for a cure. And because the 
dcixks w'ere but figments of his own brain, he could import 
whatever meaning he chose into the symbols he offeretL 

In due course symbols alone w^ould meet every case, and a 
dtual would necessarily have grown up with tlictr systematic 
tise, giving force and spiritml emphasb it* every kind of 
snppbcauon. 

When worship became organised for groups and tdbes, it 
made wider demands. Caves and groves were appropriated 
to religious observance, and ritual certainly must have kept 
pace in elaboration. In all these progressions Art was In 
demand ; not only in the shaping of offerings, but in votive 
decoration and ceremonial vesture. In certain caves of France 
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and Spain, ^hcre the vaiU leveal paintings, and the deposits 
have yielded incised drawings ttpon horn and bone, of amat- 
ingly accurate representations of animal life, we ha ve evidence 
chat in the " reimJecr period " or tpiatemary epoch men wece 
gifted with powers of dcaughtsinanship ic^ijutely surpassing 
the skill of modern savage peoples, and, indeed, beyond the 
average untrained hand of a cultured person to-day. It is 
bdieved that these paintings and carvings wete not eiecated for 
amusement or to decorate a domestic retreat, but that they had 
the more serious significance of a means for establishing rela¬ 
tionship with deities. The animals represented arc lemdeer, 
bison, mammoth, goat,horse,stag, boar, and salmon; areanites 
which were necessities for food, hide, sinew, and horn. The 
human figure does not appear. Moreover, the painongs 
occur in deep recesses where no daylight reai^cs, so that the 
paintings must have betto seen as well as executed by artificial 
light. These considenuions strengthen the hypothesis of a 
sacccdotfll purpose. 

The rematkiiblc point about these reUcs of an advanced Art 
ten or twelve thousand years before the Quhtian Era, a that 
there exists no later example that would connect them with a 
subsequent period. A change of climate seems to have 
obliterated the reindeer-age life, and Art had to start again 
sporadically. When and where it did its merit lacked alto- 
gctlicr tlie fine sense of proportion and the acute observation 
that quatermry Art reveals. 

Megalithic lemains likewise point to tebgion as an impulse 
in temple and altar building as well as in the erection of tomb* 
and cenotaphs. Stonehenge, Avebury, die cromlechs and 
dolmens, the stones of Carnac and other tdics in Europe attest 
the power that a sapentitious religion exerted ot'er kboui 
prodigiously exercised. But though arehiicctnial plan seems 
to have been devdoped by sun-worship, there does not appear 
in all these ages anything thai could be admired as a work*^ 
siTt as JLTC the quatenwy relics. 

All ptimicive religions arc safeguards for present and fijture 
life; they have no concern with historic deities who have 
achieved great acts and retired to a heaven, as in the Greet and 
Christian rcUgions and thcii derivatives. The Egjptiao gods 
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wei^ servile slaves of perpetual tasks vhich had neither 
beginning nor end. They were ** thciiomorphic " — partly 
gnimal in fo rm — and th eir eailiest images, fctind in tombE, 
bf ^pfralt their 5crvi(X in the future life of man, A more deve¬ 
loped art. but one not less jnemrabljr prescribed by tradition 
occurs in the Dynasde periods of Egypt; but here the beast 
dementis equally evident, and implies the otiginil prometion 
solidted by devotees against injury wrought by beasts, in the 
way already discussed. The pharaoh was the supreme being 
next to the gods, and Egyptian Art was used as much for the 
gloeificadon of the phataoh as for the gwiU thenasdv^. In 
many early dvillsadons kingship and godship were piactically 
imcparabie. The earliest known buildings were palaces luid 
templei^ too. Here we sec the difference between Egyptian 
and Hellenic ideajc. Greek sculpture is wholly commemora¬ 
tive, dramatically recording the conquests of the past. The 
Egyptian prince glorified himself only. 

As the after life was the chief concern of Egyptian idigion 
it was necessaty to provide for the material comfort of persons 
'when they died. The tombs were thus elaborated to the 
utmost limit possible to the satvivots, and cnniained reptc- 
mentations of heaps of food and of the occupations which the 
defunct would engage in if he came through judgment suasess- 
fully. He was embalmed in order that his body might receive 
agafo his soul (Ba) and the Ka, which was his “ double." 
Statues were erected as a help for Ka's recognition of the 
mummy. In the tomb were placed sculptured figures repre¬ 
senting the domestic tasks: grinding com, kneading bread, 
and so forth, in continuous provision for the dead i and these 
exhibit knowledge and skill in realistic portrayal of acdon 
which have made them vcdtahle examples of Art, utterly 
diflerent from the conyencionalised figures of eeftmonious 
pufporr more popularly familiar. The latter are stiff and 
immovable, hut the tomb j^tesentatioos are remarkable for 
action and movemcni. This curious peep into the plastic skill 
of a people whose hands were ded by tradition is evidence of the 
all-absorbing cult of material provision for a life beyond the 
grave. The figures portrayed are working viciously for the 
welftuc of the defunct and are not sublimated into absttactions 
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the representations of thegodsand pharaohs. HciigUMi 
it is claimed is Uireu’ise rcspomifale for the truly ■wondctful 
examples of Egyptian pormtrare; a brandt of Art temoved 
entirely ftom the generalisations of Egyptian ttadidon. The 
aim of poritaiture was the recogniiioo of the dead by their 
souls, ot icaninming Ka, and to this end it carried individuality 
to A point not surpassed hy any Art of following ccntoiics. 

As^ian and Babylonian religions differed from the Egyp¬ 
tians in maintaining a human pi^ominance in the im^csof its 
gods. There was no supreme concern for life after death as in 
Egypt and therefore no funerary Art and no elaborate (otnbs. 
Their gods were human figures distinguished only by symbolic 
attributes. 

But dynastic Art, for the glurlficatian of rulers, 
the rnonunicncs of Assyria, and the dynastic idea being scuii- 
rctigious must be bdd to derive from the same protecdon- 
sceking source as that of primordial worship. The Assyrian 
was monothdstic in tendency; a fact which strongly indu- 
raced the Hebrew religion and brought it to absolute mono- 
tb<^. Hie Hebrews, however, went further &om the 
jwlytbdBm of the Egyptians than did the Babvlomai« tad in 
their compaiattvc disregard of a fiitute life th^ pml^ircd all 
miages of gods. It is for this reason tliat a specifically Hebrew 
Alt 1$ imkno^vn in liistory* ■ 

Contemporary with the Egyptian, riicm was a dvilisatioo 
fiounshing in the islands of the Eastern McditcmncBn in 
iooo B.C. It from sudden violent causes a thousand 

years later. We know jt by the various names Cretan Mvee 

u^, Minoan and Symbolism was so cor;;pl 4 lr 

the mamfe^tion of the Cretan rd^gion that the presenef of ire 
gods was fee^tly indicated by an empty dironc. Such a 
i^od would seem to be nearer to tlie Hebrew absiraciion 
than even to the symbolical differcatiations of Bafaybn There 
are more denmna than g<^ in the relics «> fer nneanhed, and 

ate anilm^morphic mixtures. In the case of the 
Minotaur himself, we have the widely known link lirrTirr»iii 
^«n tiadirion and that of the Greek which followed ^ 
^ Mm^ur wuth 1 ^ man's figure and buU's head is not of 
Greek ottgin, and is the only ease in the Grecian mythology of 
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thU Itind; aJJ otim mfcriot btio^ hjtviag kiman heads oii 
animal bodies. Does not this f^£ point u> the higher level of 
the Greek mind ? Faucis^ and otlier ctesrums claim 

kinship with men; their actions tegnlatcd by hniimi brains ; 
but the Minotaur^ with his heast^s head^ implies acjn-hurnan 
thought md acdon. He is a true monster^ 

The religion of the Greeks is furnished with a mott com- 
pJete mythology than that of the dviUsadona already deaJt 
with. Its deities were anihropomorphic and their eiisbencc 
was established by the Horocric poem^ in which they appw as 
crystallisations of popular traditions. But they dDfar widely 
Grom those conceived by other nations in being human in theii 
minds and bodies^ ^d also in the fact that their protective or 
vindictive activities are confined to tlic heroes of an age long 
past. They do not^ as did the Egypt bn deities^ concern them¬ 
selves with the future csistenct of thdt devou^ics. The Greeks 
lived in the present and for the present^ with die past as inspir¬ 
ing cicajTiple^ Death, to them^ v^as a state to be avo i ded because 
it meant nothing but an everlasting and intolerable cessation of 
life and its pleasures. Their Hades was a place of regretful 
idleness except in the case of a few imposed punishments. 
Their heaven was even more indefimte. 

The humanisation of the dcidw went hand in hand with a 
similar bunianbacion of their qualities. The earliest dis^ 
eovered sculptures were crude and smalt and of a votive 
chaiacECTi. obviously intended to secure benefits &ota deities 
so far uortpresented. But die idolappcared in due course and 
once diat stage was leached* artistic skill quickly unvested it 
with natnralbticfoim, and the temple followed^ The devdop- 
meui of the rcpicscntatiou of the god from the rude idol to the 
august Phidian image was due entirely to the astounding 
advance of Greek Art^ which In its rejection of all mspiration 
but that of naturaJ beauty, rapidly achieved the representation 
of ideal humanity. 

There are sio temples In the earliest Homeric hut 

only^ it is mainrained, in the Eater additions to the Homme 
narrarivti** The temple arose when the statue of the god had 
developed on the lines of art to a point where an abiding place 

* Aa&ttv Ltn^ in ^ Tbe Wodd of Homer,ihrom dmibt c» tliif 
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became aecessory for it. The first rude images were wor¬ 
shipped in groves and hoUows where nothing but an altar sym¬ 
bolised ^ god's presence. The diffeicoce between the Grede 
temple and the immense stmetutes of Egypt Assyria lay in 
the fact that the former was a dwdlitig-house for the humanised 
god rather than a god^s pakee built to overawe^and to end 
covered wiih iodaiom and rdJefs to the glodficaiion of its 
divine omtpant. The decoratiom of the Greek temple con¬ 
sisted of soilpture^ in pediment, metopes^ and fosezes onlyn 
They bad no supplicatory puiport whatever, but dealt wt^ 
mythological episodes in the career of gods and heroes having 
no connection with the building's ^vinc ocenpanr. The 
decorative themes were oft-repeated subjects serving merely as 
embeliisboieiiE, and already common in the vases and other 
ornamented articles. This pracdoe was the outcome of the 
Greek love for narratkni. The scenes wetc always those of 
action* and each episode might be quite unconnected with tt5 
fellows. But at the dawn of the supreme era^ the fifth 
century ax., the episodes assumed the vduc of a series rcladng 
to one deity or hero. One striking example of such conrinuity 
is seen in Ac Panathertaic procession of the Parthenon friesw. 

It was this emancipation from a strici and tinhucuaa tradi- 
riojci of its gods such as charactciised Egyptian mythology that 
allowed the Greek the freedom of form upon which his Art 
advanced. His desire was to represent his gods and goddesses 
in the most beaurifol guise he could concerve, and that wa$ the 
perfection of human ebaracterisrics. The rime aimr^ howevcf. 
when thi$ humanisarion brought its own derogatory aspects, 
for when the HelJenkdc realkm of human traits ha d made men 
of the gods, thcit godship failed. Repudiadon by the philo¬ 
sophers inicrvcnedp although the less thcugbifiil of the masses 
continued to bcUeve in the efficacy of the deities of which the 
nidet images were still revered. 

Since Roram Art was demonstrably an Ectensbn of Greek 
An the religious influences that fostered it are not so obviously 
traced as in the art of othet civilisadom. The Romans, in 
fact, were more concerned ’with military and civil affidcs t han 
with spiritual cnnsidcfariotis. They accepted the ineWubk 
and harboured vatious fbnns of religion practised contem^ 
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pojattcouslji' by immigtant coraauinitiei whow esisteocc in 
the £ntpite was due to widespread conquests and a centralised 
admijiistcatiox). 

By the rime of Comcandoe direct religious inspiration had 
been diluted so much by the decorative use of imported Greek 
myths, methods, and manners, that Att proceeded on a path of 
iumcoufi and commemorative purposes without any regard 
to the future beyond that implied in imperiaUsm. The 
funerary Art produced exact portraits of deceased persons— 
not, as in the Egyptian idea, to nuke identification easy tti 
reincaomrion, but simply to record the material &cts of the 
likeness and career of the defunct. 

Enough has been said to ctnphasise the point that all 
national or racial Art had its origins in religious rtccds; and 
this applies, of course, to the oountiies of Asia equally with 

thoiseof Europe, Butas we arc treating exclusively of Western 
olver the important developments of Biiddbisni 
and other Oriental religions and come next to Christianity, 
whkh established itself under Koman dominion. 

Among the older peoples the Hebrews stood apart by their 
belief in the coming of a Messtah^a deliverer who wendd 
bring the consolations of freedom and ample recompcniic lot 
centuries of oppression and slavery. The hope, in its delayed 
fulfilment, duplicated, its objective, adding to a pclitic^ 
espoctaiion A spiritual creed- And in the secondary form it 
appealed to all who were seeking something of promiie beyond 
the meagre rewards of a struggling lifts. The Messianic oecd, 
therefore, made proselytes. Further* the prophecies of the 
Hebrew scriptures afibrded a congenial soil for the sublimated 
creed of a Second Coming. Chrisdanity came and conquered, 
for its humardiariaxi appeal was irresistible. No focnier 
religion bad imposed charity and mercy. Never before had 
a duty to one's neighbour been implied in a duty towards 
God. 

But the Hebraic foundation involved a difficulty in relation 
to Art, the outstanding rule of the Hebrew teligioo had 
always been an inexorable prohibition of the graven image. 
Yec Christianity sought to spread in the Graco-Roman com¬ 
munities whose Att ofibxd ■ most desirable means of expres- 
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Sion. Owing to the fact that the eatlkst prosetytes were 
^ong the Jiidffio-Hclknk races, the Brst eapcessbns of 
Chrwtian An avoided dtc reptesentation of the huoma tleure 
In the sobternmean place of wotship, primitive Christian Art 
was wnhned to decorarive motives of plant and animal life: 
and u was by slow degrees that the human figure crept into 
motives under the pretext of syrnhoHsin that was not 
offcreii as leprcscntadom Moreover, the medium of represea- 
tanon was then painting not sculpture. 

The symbolism and allegory was designed to affect the 
worshipper in bis aspinttions towards a life beyond death ■ the 
^ard of the believer. When Christianity had at last broken 
trom Hebraism and its freedom In art motives was established 
the raiacomb paintings took the form of Old Testameru 
episodes which were 11 ^ more than the figtucs of Noah, 
Mose^ Jonah and similar characters of Holy Writ, Thev 
promised to tlic devotee by implication the divine protection 
t^ figures were depicted as having meriied and received. 
New cpis^s had not yet appealed. The reason 

^vanced for this i$ that a xepresemation of Christ would have 
lessened the i^ly allegorical or symbolical nature of a theme 
^Uig It TO become distinctly a narrative representation! 
The Art was t^cstramed to the utmost simplicity, fo marked 
contrast to the crowded and daborate compositions of 
contemporary Roman sarcophagi. Bur it was, of course 

rtSv chatter, borrowing its designs from dassk 

ration and inevt^ly repatmg the style and manner of the 

When,inthe second 

centuT). Chnstran Ar^ no longer confined to waU^spaee 

“•ply 

As tiro went on, however, the symbolkai content of the 
Chre^ian Art gave wwy more and 7 ^ m the 
^rativc. Churches succeeded the hidden retiean: nf 
dcvmjt. Onitch fomiturc, doors, pulpits, the codices-^hose 
highly il h i mtna ted transcripts or the uTv?riei ^ i i. 
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tinuous illQstt^ions of Biblical subjects; and mosaics tipoct 
the walb JikcTri^&c cHibodjcd. narrative decoration. 

But all these deooratiii'e and narrative pktncings wrought 
in the dcvoice’s irund that primitive an^dety for divine ptoiec- 
don which is the fimdamental of fcligious Art, The image of 
the Deity when it appeared was regarded in a personal teladon- 
ship with the beholder, not as a character in a scene. This was 
the begkming of a revived konohtry. From the condidon of a 
partkipator in historical cpi.sode, the Divine figure came to 
possess the attributes ofa god of the present having direct and 
protective rdadomhip with the beholder, and this aspect was 
expressed by an absence of action and a fiom-vicw reppesenta- 
tion, evoking re vertnee and supplication^ In the Greek section 
of the Church this attitude developed into an intzgc cult. 
Form and rcalbadon detcriotated into rigidity and conv^tlpn^ 
as the mosaics of Byzantine Art wiiness, Even where a cont- 
pany of figures b depicted»t^h and all stand four-square to the 
spectator in stiif attitudes with eyes looking straight Out before 
them. Draperies are no longer folded in the beautiful lines of 
the sarcophagi, but drop flat and uumodcUed. Beauty thus 
banished, naturalism became in the end entirely overpowered 
by a conventional ineompetcncc. 

This d.{:plorable relapse to a ptimkivc worship-idea and lo 
an archaic ideptitude lasted unbroken in the Eastern or Greek 
Church, where religious Art has coniinued moribund. In 
Constaniifioplc a fimatical protest against iconolatry found 
effect in vast dtstruedon of images by the " Iconoclasts,** 
whose suppression was finally effected in the year S^o. The 
dissension caused an exodus of Byzantine artists w^ho bixiught 
their work to the couniries of Italy and France, already ripe to 
jcctivc it by reason of the commercial iotcicommunjcstions 
bctwecD them and CDnslantinoplc. 

But tinrll the thirteenih century the vaunted magnificence of 
emperors and courts of ConsUndnoplc was little more than 
luxurious bar bar hm in which gold was the chief dement. Art 
Tcsmincd at zero in the Church, though $eculai minor am 
fliekened with some survival of the Ancicot Greek liarnc of 
beauty in Nature. The sculptures of Nlcolo Pisano (died ti 66) 
were inspked by antique naturalism. Mote significantly, the 
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iwinti-f Duccio turned from the icoitolauoua 

postures of the mosaica^ and designed pictures in which 
hgutes bad mutual relationships, natural action, and hunmn 
expression. A more marked reroli ftonj Byzantine tixditign 
was made by Giotto (died .336). Though he is the pioneer 
of the Flotcnunc School, in which bis numerous disciples 

tlT “f natruniism, yet this deportute 

the fidds of life and Nature, whilst still adherice to 
mligious Subjeoomter, wus successfully maintain ed marc by 
the skih Qi A^a«io (1401-1418) than that of any other. 

At the end of the fourteenth century inteliccmai life was 
watred in Pam. The popes held court at Avignon, not at 
Rome, md Italian sculptors had long since been introduced to 
undertake ecclesiastical wort. Their influence spread into 
I^hmders, then nmted with Burgundy, niiimimtcd missals and 
alt^-p««:csweic painted by the Flmiings with a grip of realism 
hitherto unsurpassed, and at the beginning of the Meenth 
cemury Rudens was m advance of Italy, Flemish worts 

SultS^ ^ 

Perhaps one of the greatest stumbling-bJocts to laiiooal 

disregard of the Urmiei of 
^^nd place. It ttccjuently tepresents one person occupied 

nevertheless painted with an evident striving aft« 
^ ; ^erythmg material hanging together logically 
ttough. For caample, a sami may be In his chamber devoutly 
reading; yn we 5«, at the Same time, the street outside where 

|^^^esamtmaybeworhingatnireck.orsufferingam^ 

It is strange to chink that the real to tell a complete storv 
cj^d thus OTerrotnca tessoning objection to obvious imS^- 
si^htics. But the truth is that such pictures took the platS^f 
b^ka CO the unlettered, serving the purpore of ! 

ves of the flints for some, whilst filTlg p [ji* ^ 
or ecclesiastical adornment for othcis. 

Tins realism, ^d in hand with an outrage of the 

“tiT/fL'tb " ilhiiatfon “ w^tS 

g for the sense of congruity. In some cases, howe ver, the 
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anomaly ovucomc hj fmming or cutiing-ofT die difierent 
episodes &am each other on the sacne paneL 

Sig. Ddla Seta, in “Rdigbn (uid points ont that 
Christian art, haviog emerged from koaoktry, assumes at t h is 
point the character which Gi?eek Art had borne in becoming 
nanadTe and decorative. We may admit thcit in die nmnerous 
cases where the lives of the Saints furnish episodes narration h 
certainly the intention t hut we can hatdiy oveilcK^k the tact 
that the theme mo^ constantly occurring in Art during the five 
centorics—the thirteenth to the seventeenth, which Sig. Delia 
Seta secs parallel to the five great ceatuiies of Greek Art—\^"as 
the theme of the Madonna. Nobody can believe chat the 
trcaoncnc of this ihcnvc was ever narrative in intent. On the 
contiaryi it follows cicsscly the lines of Byzantine design : and 
even with Botticelli (1444-1 jio)^ Leonardo and Raphael the 
lepieseoudon can by no be said to be that of an episode 

in the life of the Virgin * From Duccio to Tiepolo 1770) 

the Vlrgia and Child are, more often rhan not, enthroned 
or otherwise lifted from the mundane plane of the countless 

Births," ** Deaths,” Nativities and Flights^* where the 
northern painters moct frequently placed them. Sig. Ddk 
Seta himself says, " When there arose a new rcUgloa, Chris- 
tkoity, whose bree ky tn the group of die family^ the cult of 
Isij and Homs decayed, be^g overcome by a supedot 
conception. It had prepared die path but fdl half way." • 
The path had, indeed, been prepared so wdl that the popes 
found expediency in cemaming upon it, until the Reformation 
caused a violent dep^uxe. 

Wliiit the RefoimatiDn did for Ait in HoUitnd will shordy be 
seen : what it did for An in Spain and Italy was to cause the 
setting up of countei'attracdons having a sensuous appeal 
against the ascede austerities that iverc proselytising the 
Churches ranks. The Jesuics embarked on a policy of making 
An serve the purpo^ of a lure by opposing the staid and deco 
rou5 simplicity of Protestzndsm widi mote gmndeur than ever 
—^bvish display of carving, painting and gil^ng , it is a sty Ic 
known both os the " Jesuit "style and the ” baroque ” style— 
the latter in its subsequent appUcatJon to secular Ihings chiefly* 

"■ “ Ediitbn wd AnJ* p. 1 1 j. 
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Conttnuoasly, Biblical t!iemcs have inspired painters from 
ume TO time up to our own day\ thoogli with little application 
to ccdesjflstlcal ends . Thje Dutfdtman, Honthocst (i j 30-16j 6)j w 
who worked fot the most pan in Rome and for some time in 
England, palmed pictures for churches without sucrendedng 
his national predilections. Hts Christ before Pilate " exhibiG 
not only a masterly seizure of the dnunjitic aspect of the 
episode, but remarkably adnucahte chameteosation. The 
Christ is manly, dignihed, and pathetic, whilst utterly &ee from 
the Sentimentalism that usu^y appears in such subjects, 
espeoalJy at the bands of later Italians. But Hotiihorst was 
famous for dealing with ptobleols of light, and naiurally ^ve 
the scene something of the interest of a genre subject. I know 
of no other example of religious genre—not counting absolute 
iliustratians. The lighting, most skilfully and dahoxatdy 
worked out, proclaims the Netherlandish paienta^ of the 
pictutt 

The modern religious picture tatcly rises to the height of 
sublhnity that the old religious pictures reached. In the early 
days of painting the Church commissioned the best ardsTS it 
could dnd to decorate its places of worship with mosaics, 
frescoes, aJlac-pieccs and other devotional works. Though 
pop^ and bishops vied with each other in adorning and 
glorifying the saticd edifices of which they had chaige, and 
perhaps did so in some cases in a spirit of vanity, yet the 
feeling of devorioo was paramount in all but the lowct-gnidc 
work. Great Art tells hctc as everywhere. Only die greatest 
can add that aublimlty which silences and chasiens every kind 
of spectator. 

In recent years the pictures of Holman Hunt fiBay-t^jQ) 
take the highest place in devotional feeling and beauty of 
presenimem. They ate well known enough to dispense with 
further mention beyond the regret that they are not perma¬ 
nently Fcpresented in Trafalgar ^arc in place of auch 
canvases as the baroque things which they surpass in every 
respect. The reputation of Ford Madox Brown (iSai-jan)) 
is. happily, honoured in this way. His “ Chr^t washing 
Peter's Feet ” is a work of fine feeling and accomplishment, 
especially as regards the figure of Peter, which is a psycho- 
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logical trlimjph^ though of Chfis^t tacts digni^ and! 
d^tixicdon, la this wotk wc sk a trait that appous in all this 
pointor’s work—^ caostaot kianbg towaids artlmisms. The 
ciowdbg of the heads along the appex edge of the pictuxe^ and 
the obvious \™it of ickuionship between theli figures and the 
height of the cable^ h one of those afFectwona of rnedkevalism 
that classes him with the Pie-Raphaelite Brethren. Dante 
G^ibrie! Rossetti (iSia-i^Si) shows a purer motive in his 
ingenuous ** £ccc AnciUa DominL^^ 

THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE 

Although Qftssidsm liad iu origiu in religion^ks importance 
as ft world Lnfluebcc rests in tcahry^ upon the perfection of its 
art^ which not only ennobled the dcitk^ of its early epochs but 
immortalised the myths of its heroes. The classic ^^hero ** 
was more tluin a kind of supecmin ! he had eugenic creden¬ 
tials, boasting as he did of deity parentage on one side or the 
other. The heroes (and beroines aJso for that matter) have 
soppUed legendary themes of a kind that has always proved 
itreaLtihlc. Together witb the bemgs of lower degree — the 
nyinphSp fauns, and other numerous [xsrsonifkations, they fill 
the same place in the continuous epic as the saints and martyrs 
do in the story of Christianity, But there is this difference t 
the mythology of Homer and Hesiod, amplifieil as it was by 
Greek ami Roman of more historic periods, has surrived by its 
flpp<^ to tile primitive within us, condiriooed as it is by the 
ioevitable worship of chc Beautiful in human, femn. However 
scandalous and tneau the Olympians show themselves to be, 
wv know that they are unhelkvably beautifu] and we forghre 
them. With much mote to boast of ethically, Christian heroes 
have on such ravishments. 

If we ask why a pact of impossible stories about mythical 
beings should survive through three thousand years, the Iasi of 
those years being opposed in every conceivable way to the spirit 
of those stories, we can heat no answer but in the fiir-off claims 
of Phidiaa and PraxittleSHi They and t bdr compeers gave such 
plastic form to the dr'amailf pirs&tf^ of the epics as inspired the 
poets who followed to make tragedies of isolated cplsodes- 
That plastic ideal ia—always must liave been—inseparable from 
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the pocric realisation. It must have played its pan in tlw 
Alexandrian nefarbialiiiig of the Iliad and the Odj-ssey. With¬ 
out this Buhlimation in tnenta] vision would the names and 
deeds wt rcrae have been with us ttwfaj- whilst those of the 
East and the North iie scaicdy known by a few. and those of 
the West not at all ? Was it not when Art sank to its deepest 
lethargy Homer was all hut dead and buried, only to be 
bom again when Art revived ? Tlie literary say that the 
Renaissancecotnirtenced with a re-study of books: the 

artistic have a right to say that classic icmains were always 
above gmond calling whoever would back ftom Honmj 
organisation and Bysantine licence to the glorious ingenuous¬ 
ness of Gtcck annquiry and the supreme liicnmiie and art of 
us heyday. 

Other coumries have thdr myths—folk-lore of the soil: 
Greece alone has clothed her legends in the o^rious robe of the 
arts for all time. 

After the thirteenth century the education of tbt was 

d^c^; there was nothing tbe to learn (except the lives of die 
Cl^tjan Saints) until literature increased by means of (he 
printing preas. History itself was classical and involved m 
ttiyrii f Science ’was but a in the itinber of neeroman^ i # * ^4 
tTETcI but the foolhjLfdincss of inttepid apirii^ as yet siMCely 
tecorded. Thus those who had not siifitcjent in the present 
^ght increase in the posf. Highborn ladies spoke and wrote 
Greek and and anybody of high position boasted some 
sort of d^jcal schoiaiship. Thus it is that Greek storv, in 
spite of the cver-gtowing indigenous legend, in spire of the 
encouragement to unagination offered by the novdiino, tiic 
mtnanre, rhe balkd, the novel, and the geiietal ontpui of the 
Ftess, has proved an inexhaustible ircasure-houre fiom which 
^ a«s have drawn their wealth throughout the cenmtHM. 
l^e comhuicd genius of Homer and Phidias is foundackm, 
pillar, and coping for the structutc of a mythologv that could 
have proved immortal by no other agency. 

« Paganism by the 

^iian rehgion; by the Gothic In architecture ; hv the 
m letters; by the Romantic in verse by the 
Domestic re pamtmg; m latter day* by the Industrial in 
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cducflti^: and by mmy^or all vherc these fields merge. But 
never since the Renajssanci; has OassiciEin failed to win and 
hold allegiance. Its own literature must be almost the widest 
in the world, for tepdirts and cotnmentadcs stilt appear. Ttoy 
is etiU ft uame to conjure with. Excavations sdU cap the 
tr^suse of enthustasts, whilst growing knowledge Intensifies 
univemJ inteieiL 

Is it any wonder chat next to religion in painting, the 
stories^of Homer and his satellites provide the greatest amoimr 
of stihjcct-matter for pictures ? "^e Ttali&ns painted reUgiun 
for the Qiurch, and che classics for the ducal Emilies. 

When Claude was producing his golden dicanu, he had to 
put either rehgious or classical stuffing into them to make them 
acccptoblc to ilia patrons, Titian had previously decoyed his 
august clients by unuaistakahlc iurc in the form of Vcnuscs, 
Danacs, and so forth, Heiienism had become a tgrtt bismeir 
for bodily beauty, or at least for seductiveness. Whac a 
pointer could ttot do with a Biblical scene he took licence for in 
a classical. Perhaps the most severely artistic in motive of 
all was Tuitorettoj and EiOgland owns two of his finest w'orkst 
“ The Origin of the Milky Way,” in the NaiionaJ Gallery, and 
” The Nine Muses,” at Hampton Court. The latter is the 
finer In desigri. The massing of the centre group and the bold 
serpentine diagonal they make is truly a masterly feature. All 
the figures ore indlvidiialJy interesung in their varied posing. 
The nearer Muses on the right and below, combine in the most 
harmonious lines to enclose the inner group, When one 
thinks of the task of airanging eighteen arms and eighteen legs, 
to say nothing of the bodies, in so compact a composition, the 
a^urance of the supteme powM of the pointer crowns ail 
criticism. In colour the work is broad and harmonious t its 
lights gleaming, its shades transparent with reficcted and 
light. 

Most dttssfcal painting since the time of the Venetians has 
bsu^ly taken the form of illustiadoQ of historical incideats, 
inspired for ihc most p^c by book 4 caTning; though some¬ 
times by political fanaticism, as with the French after great 

Rcrolution, This kind of cLuairtsm Is advanced as a revolt 
against the more natural romanticism which “will out*’ in 
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puniing because it is inherent in hiinisn tutune. In it b 
jcvolicd BgAinst by mraaiukism again; by ^ntimenuJism. 
nuiiiorous imctdote and other mflucnct^ on a ncdicr JcvcL 
The tcaoiians that have taieo place io this see-saw manncE 
^ting the last two cenmries ean be followed in any history of 

Of all tho^ who have in modem rlm^ essayed Hellemc 
themes there is, to my mind, but one who was really imbiird 
with the true Greek spirir, and that is the ninctcenth-aaitury 
^tcr, Arnold Boccklin, of Swiss birth. He looked on 
Nature with the eyes of an impressionable Greek. First io- 
spji^ by the landscape, be painted it with a fWkss romantic 
^th then peopled it with ftbulous beings, But he did no 
historical or mythical iUusuaiing j and in that respect his work 
stands apart from all that is known as classical painting. He 
was a mythologist. For him every rock, tree, and^cr had 
11* rwid^t ge^. No one has ever realised the bdnes of 
myth as Boccklin has done. They are not fairy-tale absurdities * 
they a« convmcing possibilities. His ceotauts am not half 
gcntleruen and half thoroughbreds; they arc homogeneous, 
colossal, savage monsiers. And how they light | Hia 
romantic vismn was a s^ond sight to him. taking np the tale 
where h^ physical vision had to stop. ^XThai be saw in 
iiiia^nation he added to what he saw with his bodily eye - and 

picture, but m binntuty with the Mcc, .dd muvcl to 

mystery and symbol to allegory. 

Boecklin’s colour is excessively rich, deep and pure; and 
- natural light and shade resemhlS thllt of 
Tintoretto in its to dnimaiic effect. Practksdly unknown 

«n this co^t^. his repuiatjon rests here upon a reproduction 
of one of his least Am pictures. The l&b ofriie DeJd ” which 

'’“P"'" i° ibc thopt. Wec«.i,Bocckn-.lit 


Although, as we have seen, the meihr.^. r > 
propi^da included allegorical suggestion as an acri^J^^e 
on the uunds of devotees, there developed also a style u?!li 
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gorical lepresentation directed less to worship than ro ethics; 
and in times later sdU, more directed to fancy and amusement 
than to ethics. 

All creative impulses which bJih at guiding the mind rowaids 
absttact ideas find cqittssion in Allegory t the function of which 
is to convey tneaning by the use of symbols. Images of the 
gods of antiquity were, in a measure, symbols. They stood 
for something in men’s minds. For example, the god 
Dionysus ptimatily symbolised to the Ancient Greek the fotee 
governing hopes and fcais for the vintsge. 

A rather remarkable instance of allegory in dassk sculpmre 
occurs in the Greek Anthology. A statue representing 
Occasion is addressed by an onlooker; " Who and whence 
was thy sccJptor ? From Sicyoii. His name f Lbtppns. 
And who art thou ? Occasion, the all-subduer. Why dtJst 
thou tread on thy tjp-trw ? lam ever running. Why hast 
thou wings twytiatuted on thy feet ? 1 fleet on the wings of 
the wind. Why dost thou beara tajsor in thy right hand ? To 
shr>w to men that I am keener than the keenest edge. And thy 
hair, why grows it in front ? For him that meets me to sen*. 
And why is the back of thy head bald ? Because none may 
catch me from behind, howsoe’er be desire it. when once my 
winged feet have darted past him. Why did the sculptor 
fashion thee ? For thy sake, stranger, and set mt up for a 
warning in the entry." 

Mythology, and particulatly classical mythology, provided 
llV f«l material for allegorical subject-matter because of its 
ample personification of the forces and factors of life. Tlic 
artists of the Renaissance eagerly availed themselves of the 
pictotial possildhties of these pcfsonificsttons, adding to the 
array of Greek and Roman characters others to typify any 
virtue, vice, emotion, passion, art, or industry for which a 
symbol was wanted. Religious motives and ^egorical 
methods vnent, not exactly hand in hand, but side by side, in the 
history of Art, as the paintings of Michekagdo, to take no 
further examples, amply reveaL Allegory, being capable ^of 
wide application in all grades of thought and belief, has maia-> 
tained its power, and will oettainly conrimic to maintain it as 
longM Art is practised. To-day it is cvetywheie; inthedeco- 
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tatiTc statuary of our buildings, in oiu tnoinirae£n&, and even 
w nnr cnnuneiciai badges, as well as peEcnuisUy in paincing. 

The gmt strength of AUegory ts thar it is tnipenonaJ. It 
is able to deaJ with pamculai' episodes and pardculat people 
in a gencrai manner, rising above the eommonplaees of life. 
In painting it leaves actual description to bistotical and ^serv 
pictures and seeks always to give the ipirii rather than the 
Its weakness is that In the hands, of naediocte artists it 
easily slips into banality. This is evidenced by the 
of hooded weeping fentales Eculpnned on mnetecath-ceimiry 
tombs. In Jighicr moods, howevet, even its doubtful suc¬ 
cesses t^etid fat less. lancing halb, rcstautants* 
have all revelled in altegoiical decotatiou in the past and have 
proved ks suitabiUty to minister to the tnood of joy and luiury 
upon which such places thrive. Gvic hails and educational 
establishments have found equally fitting embellishment in 
wall-painting and scutpnire designed to set forth by emblematl- 
cal figures the aims and ideals of the work for which the 
buildings were destined. 

It will have been noticed that alicgorical an concerns itsdf 
largely with flowing or so-called classical draperies and the 
nude figure. No doubt these styles ate to some estcnc an 
heirloom from Ancient Greet Artj but Allegory itself is no 
uioTc directly concerned with Ancient Greece than with 
Chicago, It is a convention of all times and all Hi mrs , The 
fret is that the kind of clothing which practicaUy nobody 
wears in real life to-day is for us the beat style of ja 

which to dothc figures that do not represent pamcular men 
but typify mankind generally. Moreover, the flowing robes 
that seem to rescmhlc the Greek “ chiton " and “ himation,” 
a«^ tfl reality seldom true enough to those antique gannents to 
satis^- a passably efficient classical scholar, much less an expert 
antiquanan. The fitness of flowing garmenta for aUecodod 
purges is due not only to the remoteness from the ordinary 
w already siatcd, but to the faemty with which their ahric 
follows the form of tlic body am] flow* imo lines that are 
pleasurable to the sight. They are pc^mbr on this account 

to the amateur who produces “tableaux" and dresses 

p^^emts. 
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The mdt UL aUcgortcal pditdng and sculpture is. adopted 
for similar reisojis^ It generdises the fig;uie into a sjmibol of 
mankindj, thus avoiding any necessity to represent pardcatar 
petsonages. In this k goes further even than the draped 
figure. Those artists who have made the figure a apcdal study 
have a reverence and admlration for it far beyond that which 
is felt by the ordinary person. Its Uhes and masses and its 
colour arc for them a never-ending sdmuktion to artistic 
effort- The tesounjes of the figure in design arc as inc3c- 
haustiblc as its charms. It does not follow, however, that all 
nude figures in Act litre adnunble as human bodies comideted 
apart from ihck place m a design. Incapadiy of the artist to 
attain to its own ideals in this respect may often be in evidence. 
The paint of view that the student should take in considering 
allegorical works is one of Caatem. Does the figure express 
the message chat the artist wishes to convey? Docs it vrith 
conviction play its part in the allegory ? There arc nudes in 
early works that will raise an excusable smik; but we must 
not let out ideas of what k due to Form cloud and snikiiy 
those which are due to Content. 

Because those incompamblc sculptors of Ancient Greace^— 
Phidias, Praxiielcfl^ Scopas, Lysippua^—evolved types of beauty 
which no modem has ever been able to sutpass, we must not 
demand of Art that it shalincvct depart fromiJic andque canon. 
We should reject all development m so doing. The Ancient 
Greek type was one for gock and goddesses, heiocs and 
athletes^ In Aihcas beauty for bcauty^s sake was the prime 
impulse. Metaphysical and poetical as diought was at chat 
time^ the rcpteseniation of human cniotion was subordimeed 
in the finest period of EcuJptuie to serenity and the nobility of 
restraint. Feeling shone through the perfect form, but bodily 
beauty was never allowed to suriendef its supremacy. Greek 
peiJcctioa has often been approached since; but in the main^ 
Gothic, Renaissance* and Modem Art have placed feeling* lifcp 
passion* and emotion above the representation of an acxepied 
type of beauty. 

The striving after classic ideals resulted in a rather deeary 
waste of banalities in the beginning of the nineteenib ceoruryp 
when Qassidsm was a fashion; and it b^me a relief to later 
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ftrt-loTers to turn from tht straddling and pompcftra heroes 
of chat epoch Co the more sincen: c^iessiaa of the Italians 
of the Renaissance. "Sfho, though labeTTring the ideals of the 
AndeatSi, imbued them with Sieir own spirit of life and its 
richnesses. 

It is to this spirtma! significance of the figure that enthu¬ 
siasms are chid]7 directed in these days. The lines, masses, and 
modelling which the nude and the draped figure supply ate a 
sufficient medlom to express an artist’s message. It is not 
necessary that the teptesenratiott of the flesh shall coiwindiigly 
portray the individual chaiactemtics of the peraon who acted 
as model, or even the artist's ideal of the human phyaepie. 

We may gain a good idea of the unrealistic treatinetu of the 
figure, draped or undtaped, in xAtkgory by coniemplating the 
works of G. F, VFatts ^hich mav be seen at the 

Tate Gallery. !a “ Ixive and Life ” for instance, the beauti¬ 
fully and sensitively drawn figure of the girl typifying T it> 
sherws how absttaedy the thing can be done, and how far more 
dcMiuently a psychological message can be conveyed by this 
method than by the eoncieteness of literal body-paintJog. But 

atts employed the dtaped figure with cgual efiectlvencas, 
using tobes that did not daim to be of any particular date oi 
country. 


Whilst we are speaking of Watts, we may take him also as an 
outstanding example of the decadence of a true an mission by 
reason of the didactic obsession. Watts was early in his career 
a powetfid, virile paintet. By degrees Im desire to preach 
overeame his esthetic feeling and the lesson to be taught took 
precedence of everything elie. He began to sacrifice ihe 
boiiujes of Are to the subjcct-nMitcr of his emvases; and that 
subject-matter, from being poetical allegories easily read like 
^ve leading Ufc up the rocky ascents, and Hope eagerly 
listening to the musk of the only string ramaining upon het 
hatp-fmm such pocttral simplicities, it proceeded to more 
thstrose and finally tiddk-iike sermons in paint of which the 
m^g is as durive as the beauty which the form should have 
held. Watts thus proved once more the truth that really never 

™ted proof, n^y that Are must tetain its own espressiot, 
of ethics, moraLi, pobucs. history, po«ry. or anvtiiing d« 
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An U ind^pendjcnt taf all these things even while it deals with 
them. A written setmon can be a work of art—Dormer's ajc 
valued that aocoimt. In such a case ihc belter the art the 
mciirc surely the message of the sctmnn will find its hearer* 
In the days of the pa^t, when ideas were more of a poetical 
mt tfa.^ they arc in this pracrical, materialhidc and scientific 
age, Allegory tinged every art effort. In the Pint Arts it was 
everywhere. Even in such practical things as early maps and 
chatts Ode may see their titles embellished with symbolic 
figtires and a wealth of emblematic otnamfint. tlighly decora-^ 
rive ships, lovingly designed, sail upon blank spaces represent¬ 
ing seas which are hirther adorned with wondtoias fishes and 
sea-monsters. Both ships and fishes arCi judged by the scale, 
very many miles lopg—but what did that matter to the beauty- 
loving cartogtaphers ? The idea was to emphasise in a playful 
and elegant manner the fact that such a part of the map stood 
for the sea. This shows the spirit of the age. We could not 
do with it in these times, hut we may regret the utilitarian 
conquest of the beauty and poetry that was once so constoot a 
factor in life* It nm^ Itself felt, of course, in the pictures 
whkh eepresented episodes m history as well as in mythology. 
Thus it happened that historical painting comprised much 
more alkgory than plain fact- The ** triumphs of kings and 
emperors afforded splendid materia] for the designs of JI>umr 
and Burgkmair, and the canvases of the Italian painters and of 
Rubens. These mighty but essentially decorative compori- 
riom ted the way to the more Uxerai hiscorieal paintings that 
later were an embodimeni of a people^s pride in their national 
story^ 


FUSTORICAL PAINTING 

Historical paintiogip not much practised in these days, 
became a kind of illustrative art on a large scale* used in mural 
painting for the decoration of national bull dings and dvic 
halls. The subject-matter of such pictures is of prime impor- 
cance since their motive is largely of a (^imiKirnorarivc nomrc-. 
Bur this should be no cmise for a disregard of the more subtle 
para of the Content as expressed by the Form* indeed it may 
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safely brs^d that hUtoric*) paiorings that ate ihs most efioairc 
a£ oat^ memorials owe moit of tHeir force and eloquence 
to tcchnjcal rightness of design, tone, and colour, than to the 
tnere record of cTrents, however arcutatcly pottrayed. 

It most not be fotgotten that tire value put upon the work 
IS evidenUy ao exact iqjroduction of manners and 
^toms of the past, is an antiquarian, not an aitisdc value, 
ere IS necessarily little antiquarian satisfkdon in historical 
composioom that have been reconstructed by an artist livine 
cemuoes alter the occurrence of the incident, 

Stn« the object of wall-pamtings of a histotkal character is 
to unbue the s^mtor with feelings of admiration and i,-tncra- 
for oemm heroes, or martyrs, or potentates, the value 
of the work wiU depend upon the force of the spirit rather 
^ the correi^ess of the letter. But the artist, u, his ^eal 

* ^ subject-matter, has usually been 
temped CO use immense canvases crowded with a variety of 

^ and convenience for their ad«uate study 

»S ' •“ “ '■'>«« 

* spcctaoikr work therefore. 

iTliS! ^^^goeson,andthen there 

. Annd*ercireumstance from which hamrimlpairn^^ 

of u by the advancement 

of knowiddge and the change of mode in thought There are 

ambitious pictu^ employing arehitctLte, costume, 
armour, aod^ forth, the details of which wc 00^^^™^ 

S'"' m>‘Ctefmuch,werencttS 

whole manner ot represenmion so different from the manS 

of our day that ir appears a little riditutous. ThiTSX 

gee that I ICS in malting cbbonite 5tnd pretentions 
noRs of mantKis and customs of a past Le t ijstoSlTJt 
must have a dea] 

to lift them above these dangers, ^ emotton 

On the other hand, the pictures that are paiiiicd of 
of an artists own ume me emirely free ffom this diLback. 
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They become valuable documents to succcediog gcnersdons> 
Thisis the case with The Sutmidcr of Breda/* by Velasqueae 
^99^1660)^ which has grown in popular esteem as to he now 
the most famous battle picmi% in the world. Some say that 
the costumes in it am painted whh an cloqu-cnr ciaggcraiioii 
of the difference between the Spanish and the Outch* The 
painter cerEamly gives all the courtly grace to Spinola* 'Fbc 
fine dcrsign shows what c^tccUent pictorial use has been made 
of the ianccs hdd up in a compact body. This feature has 
given the vrork its pet name of' The Lances/* 

In many ages painters have represented characten in the 
co^tuiuc of their own day although they knew ibese chatacters 
to have c^'^ted centuries earlier^ In old work this kind of 
delibeiate enct was no doubt committed because the palmer 
had no knowledge of any costume but that of bis townsmen 
It ia therefore slu ettor wc can respect, for it waa naive and 
bonesi. The painters thought it better to show' the clothes 
they knew than to invent others and pass them off as historical* 
\Fe thus get the advantage of authentic data os to costnmCy 
etc*, of the painter's own day * For eiamplc, rcpresctitaiiDns of 
scriptural subjects of scenes, obviously in the Holy Land* by 
Italian or Genmo artists, usually mdude ItaJiao or German 
costumt-s of the paintec's time. This is seen in the work of the 
greatest artists* and it seems impossible to suppose that 
ignorance was the cau^c in all such cases^ 

These anomalies may disturb the student, or at leasj raise 
his scorn, in the first itiatanec- That is exactly the point where 
he mufjt hold on in patience. The ap prtciation of wo rks of art 
docs not end in picking out errors. Probably no W'ork of art 
is w'ithout errors* There is a tale of a slioemaker*s apprentice 
who criticised adversely the painting of a buskin in the pictute 
of a great artist, who rewarded turn foe his knowledge and 
adjusted the fault* But that little tak ts mi authority for 
concluding that the works of the great must stand or fall by 
material and literai standards imposed by the little specklisL 
The tale goes on to tell how* cmboldcpod by bis the 

akocmaker suggested further adjustmencs in matters not within 
the range of shoemaklng* and was kicked out for his pains* 
Naturally it ia In matters that are fiimiliax knowledge to the 
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ctIuc, gTC3t or sniiU, rltAt his rcspoitsc to works of itt js most 
ifcady. But hft should coocecn hirmdf csther to randi the 
paiotu’s level of all the othex thin^ of which he is igtiocant; 
not to scofn the whole because of some point that raises id him 
a supercilious smile. 

But is a oiattcr in which the critic can find firm ground 
for logical objoctioa ; it is the inte ntional creation ofanomalies 
in Costume and setting. In the matter of historical work there 
have been modem painters who have dcliheiaicly pursued a 
course which was olmously anomalous for them, although 
perfectly rational in die olden days. In the days of the early 
painters atchxology as a scientific pursuit did not exist, and 
antiquamoisin was as undreamed tifas television. There were 
either clothes or no clothes at all; theit own or nudity. The 
assLimpiion that there was any idea of “ bringing home " to the 
the portent of the picmrc hy foice of intimate 
relationsUp is not to be held for a moment. EejuaUy the idea 
that to picture St, Joseph or Ulysses in riuaucoceoro garb was 
held to be quaint or fimny is untenable, Y« we constantly 
find the perfectly natural fact advanced as a preim for doing 
the same thing in modern day? when a hundred times more is 
known about the life of the ancknts than was known in the 
fourttenth century. To daim that a content becomes sttonijcr 
by this anomal-jus method is as reasonable as a more recent 
daan th« the fatehiJ troubles of Hamlet ate better arawedated 
by an lutUcncc when he wears a high hat. 

1 a Ad with such bait for the 

plaudits of the puhhc we may conclude that the real impulse is 
less a desire for gcmunc artistic dpression than mere com- 

for novelty's sake to a 
pubhc which, w^e ali„c to the absurdity, j? nevertheless 
pleased to be tic kkd by it 

The anomalous st>*lc of representation has now become 
frequent It «nll probably gain ground until it sinks un- 
j^K^ved as s^m into the mass of material which modem 
painting has thrown into its chaotic melting pot. 

,P®*”**f* were consisrent and dear-viewed is 

nfflan^'n ' idea of diitinitv and 

of sanctity imposed obligations which they observed as weUas 
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they how. Fo^Uy the Churcti demanded for sacied 
personages the cortvetitional long tobes, widl the cniich- 
ments allowed by skill and ia order that the diaractets 
^hottld be separated in idea ftom the mundane participaTois In 
the scene. In default of accurate knowledge thi^ was the best 
and most obvious way* 

The question how far accuracy is demanded in a htstodcai 
painting must depend entirely upon the purpose for which the 
'work is designed. If Jt is destined for a public place a com- 
mcmoiative pimirc can gain but little by scrupulous accuracy 
of detail in costume and accoutremeni i but the case is altered 
when the easel picture^ painted to sell^ claims to lecoid a 
particuLir historital episode. It is then an obligation on the 
artist’s part to be as accurate as rcscaicb can make him. 

Where the spectator has any doubts^ or can himself detect 
iaaccuracie:^^ his iutetest tn the work must certainly be dis¬ 
counted. On the other hand, if he h iuccrcsied enough in 
historical painting to study it at ail, he will fed enhanced 
satisUction in the thought that it has been executed with 
expert knowledge. The dassied works of Alma-Tadema 
(iS56“i9ii)andPoytitcr (18^6-1515) owed something of their 
success to this assurance, and the same may be said of the 
dramatk genre of Petrie (1^59-1595)1 Mebsonier {181 j-iSgn) 
and others. 

GENTIB 

Genre pictures have already been described as for the most 
part domestic- To quote the definition of Fairholt, the term 
comes from the Latin = a class* a kind. 

** A lenn applied to Lifcartd manneis, whlchi for want of n dtcfouce 
chamcicLr, aredassed together as of a ccrcain ^terr or kuuL Under 
ihu lirle arc composed dw gave episodes of life* which arc to 
faitEOty what a single scene ij to a deama^ of i lyric to an epic poernu, 
Abo comic picturcis of all kinds. . . . The principal gcnec pietnms 
consist of scenes of everyday life and may be da*si&^ In ^king 
fof lES subbed the events of cbily life, genre paint i ng avoids rd^ou^ 
themes as hi^h and lastingi as wrll as bhiqrical subjcctaj which, 
though mnsitOEy, oughr never to appear so. All the passing 
cTcius o£ life, Its chincttrs, and ahn^i offer fining subjects for 
gCEuc painting/* 
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In itself Lhireforc the tcun^iafr? has cvidcmiy nothing to do 
iFith the actuai ujddmii in tbz pktmt^ If ii t ^pfd which 
came to to applied to a fhsi of piemres which, at a rim^ when 
tnosi painting was celigiont.^ became, as it wert, ooteJass^d^ 
A was never found for it^. but it was referted to as the 

cl^s of subject which was neither religious nor historical, 
otherwise 

It ha$ been saui that this class of^ubjcct'ijmtter obtained its 
dotiu^ character fifom reUgious an by the bdp of still-life 
ptintmg- The i^etheflaiiidish painters very early shewed a 
great aptitude for thb kind of work* They intf oduced it into 
their religious pJctiucSp and hj degrees painted it for its own 
sake, leaving the religion oui. 

complete s:tDry of the rise of genre painung begins with 
e E^Jy Flemings, who were much employed by the popea 
at Avignon. Unlik^ the lialians with their heritage of classi¬ 
cism and their poetic predilections, the Kcthcdandish people 
Were a tace who regarded Art as a jnedium for caact tepresetv^ 
lation rather than for visions, Wluht they painted the subjects 
Kqiurcd of them, they did so with all the realism of which 
t^y weie capabJe^nd it was much. Further, they samfied 
cniTunon^sc Utecalism by including in thek pictures a 
of minute rKfjrd of the tilings and scenes about them. 
Hoc and searebng portraitists, they cicrdscd their skiU upon 
I^Ttiaj of the donors ” included among the Sguces of 

altar-pieces whli which they were commissioned; and in 
this and coxinticsa other ways they proved themselves to be 
t«dtst3 01 inch power that Italian painters came to them as 
pupils, and for some time from the beginning of the fiitcenth 
^ty their work sussed that of any other imbn. But 
*rUif* “ * Reformation, the Netherlands were 

W^^^tocame Protestant and estab- 

aTlfr f ^ For h« there was henceforth 

pictures. To what had always been her 

^ 

amour orcnumcipatjon. Rich and prosperous, her borehers 

iTiSlr ““ *** the arts and pasdmes 

of hoinc luc. Proud of their towns, their eanals, their country- 

«d.. .bcr p™,.d wh« to c«„to to“ 
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fiouls flspkfci to. Tlius there a doss of pictures m 
'H'hicfa cotnely woiuen playcJ lutes axid spHict$^ or $An^ \tuLh 
itdr tTpig icft ^ tidghboiirs i In which wcII-icmJo and comfort¬ 
able meti tcAd^ sutokedp and uLked by canal^ide or kta 
rabies I but in which never SkU angel Qt an apostle, a mi rack 
or a martyrdom oocurred lo turn the effort aside Grom the 
artist's joy in the actual and the present. 

The change had been prEparing for a hundred years: its 
suddenness was merely oihdaJ, There had always been the 
pmcticality, the sense of structure^ the feeling for hardness 
and sofeness and tesmtes^ in the painiJng of the Low Coun- 
triesn Above all* the pUy of light over objects had always been 
studied with a maiijcJty of reseateh far beyond that of con- 
ictnporajry ftaiians with v;hom the more childlike responses to 
colour, as suchi and to cmodonal indetermt nateness had 
sufiiced. It was U^e dificrenee betw^oen a hard-headed intel¬ 
lectual matcrialLsm and a senauous spicitualuy. 

Kichard Muthcr, in his Geschichte der MaicreL'* shows 
very ingetiiotisly how genre grew by the Nedirtlandish love of 
siUI-tifo painting out of the religious painting which preceded 
it. In ** The Gold-wclghecs/" or “ The Bsmter and his Wife ** 
hy Quieten Massys (1466-1119)* which is in the Louvre, the 
wife turns the leaves of an illuminated bcx>k on devotion, 
whilst keeping her eVCS upon btr husband^s scales^ Then 
comes Marin;u$ i^an Romerswaclcn (14^7-1 J ^7)* with his 
** Goid-chiangers/" a jectnarkably dose copy of the same suh- 
jeou Here the wife has her hand upon a book likewise, bur 
this time it h an accouat book. In ihc National Gallery may 
l>c seen Marinus's "Two Usurers.** The wonderful fecial 
cipr^slon of the^e two characters will be reniembcred t one 
i]uiEe calm and unmoved and the other contorted w^Uh anguish 
and greed as he dutches at the gold, Thi$ vmfon of the same 
thetne would appear to have been dcd\%d from the Massy^ 
picture of “ The Misers ” ar Bologna. It shows no v^dge 
remainiiig of religious subject-matter ; but the peiiod of these 
pictures was edll that of Biblical subjects* and Muthcr sees in 
these usurers a pos&iblc allusion to the pa^ntblc of the Un¬ 
merciful Servant. There are several repetitions of the subject. 

But to HfTtit the supceme results of Dutch genre painting to 
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a dcvciopmem altang the lines of suU-Iife painting is both 
un£iir and shortsighted. The Dutch were huinamsts to an 
infinitely greater eiaent than were the Italians; and the m^Ht 
of genrt lies in its quiet and searching humanism; not in Its 
precise dclination of carpets and cabbages. It is founded upon 
a clear and responsive outlook on concrete nature; its stepping 
stones were portraiture and domesticity, the beauties of which 
appealed through dTccts of light and shade. 

When genre was fintdy established it grew to be the vehicle 
of Qquisiie feeling and asthetic motive amongst Flemish and 
Dutch painters of the seventeenth cenrury, the bes t known of 
whom arc Terborch (ifiiy-ifiSi), Metsu (1650^1667), Vet- 
mcer (i6jz-i67y). It h a sort of fint step from such 
purely bidury inicrci^c histoiicai and artccdotai wt:»rks offtr. 
There arc pictures wbldb prove the subjoct-mattcr to he but 
a peg tipon which the attist could his delight in por¬ 
traying such themes ss the play of light and shades of colour, 
on fabrics and other sarhiccs. as wdl as the eflcct of dayliglit 
iUuniinatioa in intcriots; a subject which die painter Dte 
Hoogh (16251-1677^ made his special study» 

Hoogh stands high in the estimation of presenC’-dfiy 
critics for the merits of hii oui-door lighdngi To me. his 
courtyards appear suflused with a kind of partki^psc illu* 
tninauon i not the real joyous light of a cleat bright grey day* 
But that thought and strove* there h no doubts IHs 

Forge ” is of the utmost interest in showing the difficult 
he had with the glowing hotse-shoc on the anviL To it 
incandescent he has reduced the tone everywhere elie to die 
iowest po^iblc llmtt, and yet the hot icon does not properly 
shzae in the darkness. The reason is obvious^ He Itas given 
ft no itradiatiom No picture of his evidences any obserVfUh>n 
of thj^ phenoracnoQ* Presumably be never looked upon 
RembrMdt's ** Philosopher,” Apart from this hiult the pic¬ 
ture is full of chametetj both in the Hgnie^ and in the crowded 
accessories, ail well realised as diey sliow themseives to be 
when the low key is aoMmmodated. Thb is a pictures that 
would firvcal accclkncjes in a gtx>d light s it hangs io the 
darkest comer of the Nadortai Geallciy. 

Dt Hoogh was a oootemporary of Rembrsindt (1606-166^). 
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yet thedi&neiKc in vision between them is a stArtling remincki 
of Iiow litdc mere tktes have to do the facta of artistic 
evuiudon and dcvclopmcnr, in tlie picrturc caJJed The 
Philosopher ” we have simply an essay in light effects^ It 
depicts broad sunbeams coming In through the windows of 
the philosopher s study and striking upem the embrasures and 
U'alls^ To the dose student of Nature its beauties are inex¬ 
haustible^ and they rest upon the keen observation of ibr 
artist^ who tnun hive tcv^cd in the delighi the painting of 
the aubtle &cts aHordod hiin* The stinbcams themselves are 
scarcely nouccable as they come chro-ugh the windows, which 
shows that rhe air of the room is quiet and that all the moies 
and dost have senJed^tot it b impuriry or vapour in the air 
that makes sunbeams appear to be opaque. In thig pictute 
their brilliance b seen upon the wall they strike—a choice 
touch of mturaiisio. 

But perhaps Rembrandt's Philosopher is less a 
subject than an " impression pure and simple. There are, 
however^ many $ubiects by Rembfandt^ unmistakably in¬ 
spired by the beauty of light and shade;, which ate* in reality* 
genre subjects. 

THE ANECDOTE PICTURE 

It is rather diJBculr to tiraw the line between gcrirc painting 
and the painiing of anecdote. The one led directly to the 
other, Genie painting wizh lively acrion has always been a 
popular favourite. lo the case of our English Hogarth (1697- 
17^4) made the vehicle of those biting satires upon life 
which have made this philosopher-painter famous^ Wilkie 
(1781-11+1) told stories of village life, simple and charming. 
In Germany and Austria the anecdote has occupied a high 
place in popular approval, chiefly through the talented 
Schwind, Knaus, and Ekfr^er. TIlc best Esnown modem 
caample in England of this combmed app^ of genre and 
anecdote is Luke Fddes' work, “ The DocnoTp^* The dramatic 
element was added to genre painting most successfully by the 
Scotch artist John Peme. 

But the Picture of Anecdote* more than all others* bas led 
popular critic^ astray. Its misfortune is, that whether the 
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ftoxy told U A humotcuis one, or ooe of deep faucuaii mtcfcst, 
the sympathies of the imimtiated spectator are engaged to such 
an cKcetit that he can spare no mental effort for the piemre's 
jEsthede interest. This is true, no matter how eitcellently the 
work is done ox how admirabJy the amstic message is con¬ 
veyed. We might take as an c^tamplc that wcl^known picture, 
“The Derby hy Frith (1*19-1909), which invariably 

attracts larger and more [uigedng crowds than any other work 
m ihe National Gallery, [r would scarcely he too much to ay 
tliat nine-tenths of the people who examine and enjoy ail the 
incidents of this lively picture never give a thought to any¬ 
thing but the tife-stories of its numerous chaiacteis- Eadi 
little group of hgures makes a telling episode. The mirror is 
held up to nature in cverj' emotion represented. Every face is 
a perfect minldtnre portrait. "The commonplaices of gesture 
and expression arc depicted with a skill unmatched anywhere 
in the domain of painting. It is no wonder therefore that ihc 
public vote this their darling work. Tlie spectator's interest 
is, in fiact, exactly that of a person who, seated at ease in some 
conveyance on an actnaj racccoiiise, scons the crowds around 
and derives intense enjoyment from that pastime known as 

watching the people." Such a person would probably have 
no more thoughts of Art than would his Stmehton ^sket. 
And the people who look at the picture—a few experts and 
students excepte<i~are just as Uttk affecied by art infiuences. 
Frith's work vras painted in this spirit. Its Form, as far as it 
wenr^ was unsurpassed,^ but its Content was all subject-matter ^ 
the subject-matter all anecdote. Of beauty as expressed by Art 
there is practically nothing * and it is small wondcc therefore 
that spectators feci no reaction of beauty upon themselves. 

In seeking the deeper universal emotion, painters have 
turned their faces from mere anecdotal exercises and have in 
various wap endeavoured to direct their efibrts towards 
regaining the old cliaini of Art that was ptaciised for its own 
soke. Tlie Impulse is laudable enough, but it unfor¬ 
tunately carried unbalanced pointers away to the opposite 
extreme; and we have now too mmny attisdc exercises that 
are not pictures at all. 

We can teadUy see, nevcTihdess, the danger of being 
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samtttl with the Utctary motive of works of arr. While we 
have no thought for anything else it is obvious wc shall 
^ways be blind to die artistii: chaims. Often this is a gteac 
ha justice to the painter. The happy scenes of vtUage-life with 
which ^ iJkie dehghted his generation^ sod now delights us, 
can boast of beauties of tone and light and shade renuaiscctlt 
of the qualities in Netherlandish gente at its best. To look at 
bis works, therefotc, only to read the story is to miss half 
their charm. 

The kind of anecdotal picture that partakes to some extent 
of the allegory, inasmuch as it attempts to teach a lesson, or 
deliver a sadre.has its great cxamplar in Hogaidi, whose chief 
satire, « Marriage i la Mode," is In the National Collection. 
He laughs at the world’s follies and we laugh with him. Bur 
his picnircs are dramatic and free from the realism that in 
Friih’iJ work drives home the story and leaves our icsthetic 
seme untouched, ffo^rth is by far the finer artbt. He 
imbues his scenes with a kind of idealism of the mood they 
Convey, His use of shade and mystery is a help to the imagina¬ 
tion. The stragger, the pathos, the absurdity of his characters 
arc part of the artistic appeal. Caricaturist as he Is, his Foim 
is at the service of his Qintent, in adding point and force to 
hia meaning, 

STILL LIFE 

^ Reference has already been made to StiU-hTc painting. It 
IS only necessary to add that this class of work is chiefly a 
painter’s own class. Nobody would expect people to be 
moved to emotion at the realistic Tepresentatioti of dead hares, 
onions, musical instruments, books and so forth. When pie¬ 
ces of this kind arc admired it is certainly not for a literary 
interest they do not possess. They arc in fact exercises in 
technique, and as such they have proved seductive to the best 
patera of all ages. Many pretty stories are told about Still 
Life by the early Greeks, Apelles and Parrhasius, who com¬ 
pered in realism. It foUows therefore that it must be an 
excellent medium for expressing what an artist feds about 
the tone and colour of things as mundane as wine bottles and 
loaves of bread, W ith such subject-matter did J. B, S. Chardin 
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(169^1779) produce the work which tm ranked 

the supreme classic in stiU-life painting, Cectainiy France has 
produced nothing ^ner of its kind. It is an impressiTC lesson 
in the power of simple truth-seeking to endow an unimagina¬ 
tive piece of literalism with some glamour of loftiness. It is 
in the story told by the broad shadows that the romance lies. 
Still-life work is for such possibilities eacellciit training fbi the 
art student, whether esecuiive or mecdj apprcciatiTo. It can 
never, of course, rank as great art, because an art-motive of 
itself is not enough to make a great work; that requires to be 
balanced and complemented by loftiness of idea. If the idea 
predominates over beauty of presentment; oraltemativciy, if 
that beauty predominates, the work will suffer in its appeal, 
lacking that perfect balance of Form and Content which ^one 
can raise it to the highest rank. Any such bek seems com¬ 
pensated in modem popularity of flower-pieces by the passion 
for floral beauty that is a characteristic of this cectucy. 

ANIMAL PAINTING 

Of atiimfll pictures there is little to say, because what has 
already been a^anced for anecdote, genre, and sttUlife applies 
to them, in so far as they partake more or less of the charac¬ 
teristics of those styles. Landseer ( iSoa-iSyj) excelled in the 
painting of animals; but he was not guihlcss in loading his 
subject-matter with sentimentality. Hb rhfiil dogs too often 
weep with human eyes : his comk ones smoke pipes or assume 
other human pecuhatiiics. The artistically-niinded critic most 
enjoys l^andsccr's noble animal scudies. such as the Lions and 

The Sleeping BlcxKlhound which onnze enjoyed the space 
they deserve in the National Gallery. ThcBC wocks were done 
to please iiimself, not to please a public dcmoiaUsed by himjan 
melodrama enacted by quadrupeds, In the handling ctf pint, 
and in the realisation of the textures of fur, r ?H ^ rr r may 
pubaps be said to have surpassed all vho had gone before 
him. Later anitnaJ painters and sculptors have gOOC 
farther in seiaing the true spirit of wild animal life and insiincta. 
The lower creation presents a worthy field for pictorial repre¬ 
sentation in the instinctive expression by muscular aaion of 
those impulses which animals feel under stress of their own 
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conditions and in rheit ptopcr cimronracnt. Animal paint¬ 
ing is ar tt; nobl^t 'when it treats its subject-matter with pf(^ 
prfttf and its crcAtiwts Tvith the dijnity of troth to Nature, 

ARCHITECTURE AS PICTORIAL ^LATERIAL 
Aichicecmral pictures are not a Urge class, since they are 
produced only by artists to whom bujJdings appear to possess 
poetical moods of ihek owo> In this respect they share attri¬ 
butes of pure landscape. It may be said in fact that architec¬ 
ture as a subject for pictures is the landscape of man’s mating. 
A few painters of the Netherlands, like Van der Hcyden (1657^ 
171 ijt and Berck-Heyde were mspired by the 

squares, and buildings of their picturesque townSj and 
that not by leascn of the structure and details^ which they 
rendered with astounding minutenes?^ but of the purely pic¬ 
torial factors of masaing^ coJoor, light and shade, and genctal 
eiF^. All the$e qualities are seen in spile of the mincubus 
painting of detail, ChurcheSj particulatly their intcdoi^, have 
always fasdnated painicfs, sometiines thtoagh the serene 
^iemn n^jesty of their stately walls and pilhrs, the deep and 
mellow richness of their varied illumination; sometimes^ as 
with the Dutch, throogb their bright homely beauty. A later 
Dutchman, fiosboom {1817-1891}^ found in church interiors 
subject-matter which is remarkable for Esthetic charm. 

The remains of classic temples^ the Komanesque chiitcbeSj 
and Italian paboes: the Gothic cathedrals with their airy 
grace—frozen music "—the ebiteaux of Fmitc^ the castles 
and houses of our own lands, have been loved and painted for 
their own sakesj regardless of the landscape wherein they arc 
set- There is a peculiar pleasure in the ^pect of stability and 
definiteness of a building seen under the transfiguring light of 
the sun. Its beamy is of a dificrtni fiatuic from that of the 
soft and itregubr Eispect of fields and woods 1 it difieis even 
from the austedty of rigid crags; for a building, when its 
structure is admirably pioportiancd and its members designed 
for the best eflect* exhibits a formal beauty unseen in other 
arts except when they deal with archiccctursl motives- 

It b this charm of aichirectural beauty chat causes people 
nor only to go and see buildings, but to make pictures of th&m* 
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Cai^to (1697-1768) ind Guardi (17^-1795) both bvcd 
their Vtuiioc for m churches, palaces, and bridfcs. Tucotr, 
a p a inte r of cities, adottted his views of the iagoooa with their 
gleaming domed churches and campanili. Piraiusi (1710- 
1778) did his finest work in the series of etchings of the archi- 
tectmiJ remains of ancient Rome, and the Dutch painted their 
quaint houses and tidy streets from the same delight in this 
bscination of andUtccturc. it is an art almost lelioqiiishcd in 
painting, but survives in etching to-day. 


LANDSCAPE 

Landscape [Minting j$ the field in which modem an efibrt 
has shown most development and achieved the highest 
triumphs. In past cciuucics, rocu, as a rule, did not love the 
country ^ it is loved to-day. Civilisation was a thing yet to 
be exploited. Court-life, leaming, and wealth kept the arts 
circumscribed to those ^sea which, on the whole, thought 
more of culrutc and science, discovery and wealth, iKan of 
Nature. The masses who were face to face, with Nature eveiy 
day did not regard her as a bcne&cltcss. For them she stoewi 
for toil and something from which men might escape to town 
I* and luxury. But when industrialism had begun to canker 
this luxury; when ^rd bones of struggle and anxiety 
fegan to show through ciirilkatioo’s fair cicerior. men sought 
tor somethmg sound to which they could mm for solace. 
T^cy found Nature. The poets and philosophers who had 
always sung her praises won then a wider heating. Above all 
t^tew who had only flirted with Namic in Art, confining 
their devotedness to landscape backgrounds (or flgure-sub- 
lects, and occ^onal imaginative natural terrors, gradually 
came to Iwe het with sweeter intimacy. Nature's ordinary 
set^ and otdinai^ i^ods o^p«d them mom and mote. 

^ testimony to a love of Nature 

ev^d by the works of the early Italian mastcia: even the 
pnmmves, But we must allow something for the prdudkts 

i* sholn in the 

pieocmeal in«raon of flowera in foregrounds, nor that inven¬ 
tion of a sort ehaiaetcrises rocks and t««; but the ddiocation 
of natural objects, even when done with some obvious refer- 
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€ncc to Nattirej docs not amount to laiMfccape. In the peeps of 
countrj' that oacKii between the figures in countless picrures of 
tin: ciirtccnth and fourteenth centuries it is scarcely possible to 
detert any studious ot loving observation of Natuce reaching 
anyw^bere near that of the earnest study given to the figure and 
to archJtectute by the same mastccs. The wonder is* not that 
they did so well in Landscape^ as some critics poaintaiut but 
that they did so LU^ compataiivcly. 

Landscape in the early oentudes was employed it would 
seem as a background fillings f^^ what it could be midc to 
render by way of ronal tcliefi as in skies; ocnaiaentfll pancf n 
as in ctccs; and mere space occupation, as in rocks. The 
rocks were perhaps the most uninformed inventions of aU 
natural objects^ being almost Invariably convenijonalised im¬ 
possibilities in foiTOp colour, and testutep ** evolved out of the 
inner consciousness"" of the artists. Nevertheless^accepted 
for what it this background landscape has a rh a mn of its 
own in the complete effect. It is only fair to assume that it 
answered its purpose inasmuch os whatever sacUlicd the 
painters probably satisfied their still less observant patrons- 
It is not demonstrably eight to give the credit to Giorgione 
(1477-15 lojj, as some have done> for being the first to paint 
landscape with figures instead of" figures with a landscape 
backgrounds* Giovanni Bellini (t 418-1 ji6)j to nitnie □□ 
others, has such a rlatm in his Landscape, with the Death of 
St. Peter,^ Martyr/" This scene is a wcfl-rcalUcd wood, with 
fbregrouflij figures comparativdy small- !Many oondncnttl 
galleries and churchca possess pictures by the Early Flccnifig& 
which give with mote force than the avccage contemporary 
Italian piemre docs, tlic equal, if not preponderate, intecest la 
landscape for its own jiake. The two Van Eycks (1^85—14413, 
with their famous “ Adoration of the Liimh,"" and Rogier van 
der Weyden (1400-1464) all died before Giorgione wa$ bom % 
and Memling (1450^1494) was forty'Seven years older than he. 

Exhaustiveness of detail and miiiutcness of cxtxntion ate 
the popular delights of Early Flemish painting, rightly enough; 
but out commecics arc intended to draw aiicntion 10 other 
aspecLs altagcthci: those, in f^tp which are not the outcome 
of a servile application of patient industiy. We adjnict these 
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works for what they txtTcal of brget aoB mote mspiiing truths 
that were cividciiily seen and wert feelingly expressed spiU sf 
the detailed and laborious methods which were the only 
methods in vogue at that stage of Art's development. Such 
methods would be almost unendurable by paintefs to-dajf—^ 
so much has human temperament changed. The real wonder 
of the Van Eycks, the Mcmlings and others h that their minute¬ 
ness is saved^ jusdHedt kept in pbee^ by a breadth of vision that 
secures homogeneity and makes minute acairacy a delight, not 
only to those who can sec imthing elsc^ but to the initiated and 
even to the advanced painter of to-day. Yei to such the 
nunute accuzacy ts negligible beside the greater successes'— 
the feeling for colnur, the proper rcbtlon of tones^ spatial 
sense^ structural sense^ mii airiness. Tliesc qualities are often 
absent in fhe works of compeers and even of others who prac¬ 
tised centuries iater. When it is rcmcinbered that these works 
can uevet, never be repeated^ because the world is too much 
changed, it is not surpri^ng that they are valued at many times 
theit weight iu gold. 

That intellectual* logical grip of complete reptoscntatioJi 
which ha$ been referred to a$ possessed by the Early Flemings 
i$ admirably shown in “ The Crucifixion " by Quinten hlassys. 
Here we find not <>nly the relief of a sky; bur a sky of well- 
observed douds, over a far-reaching distance of which the 
vertical planes aic oouviiijdngly plao^ by aerial pcfspectivCi 
while the incidents are varied in chameter and well contmsrcd. 
The dty wall before the low hUb, the ca^e on the bft> and 
the nearer trees have none of the done-out-oP-thc-head appear¬ 
ance that -occurs m contmupomey Italian work whcfC a. 
sweetened gradation of colour over nondescript forms often 
does duty for evt^uhing. The Massya bears prolonged 
scrutiny and maintarns its daims for stnictutc, light and shadc» 
and b^enty of colour and effect^ whilst such $, test is but ao 
opportunity for enhanced appreciadon. 

Nevertheless, the cbim on behalf of Giorgione is justified 
by his having reached a more advanced stage; for he could 
not only devote the whole picrutc to a landscape and make the 
figures accessory^ but was responsive to imptessions of natural 
phenomena of the less obvious kind; those* in fact* of weather 
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eondUionsT Before hu rime there tvere few mdica^ions of a 
desire to give stmosphertcally effective Ughtiog to a sceae. 
The illumination of inddeats, sturh as it was, had only been 
wbat, £or the most part, a painter would employ vrtthin-doors 
to express the cubic contenB of objects out-of-doots. Gior- 
gione was alive to more than a convoitjDQal idea of sunshine. 
His “Tempest” is perhaps the first part landscape ever 
painted. Its title alone t$ an innovation. It depicts a thunder¬ 
storm in the distance, with lowering clouds riven by lightning ; 
and the clouds have the metallic tint that accompanies the 
thunderous conditions. Leonardo the observer 

unsurpassed, of course studied weather wi^ everything else. 
At Windsor there is a pen drawing of a Stoim in an Alpine 
Valley, exhibiting precisely the response to the spatial and 
structural stimulus of mountain, valley, cloud and filling rain 
that Turner would have felt. 

Beautiful as ate the shies of Berugino (i44Ji-i jij), they do 
not stand a test so severe. They arc simply gradated colour, 
and mechajiJcally gradated. The triptych in the National 
Gallery owes its great fascination to this meticulous gradation; 
but the colour of the landscape is equally that of a formula. 
The blue of the sky is attenuated downwards to meet the 
upward attenuation of a brown that tints the nearest part of 
the landscape; a greeny tinge resulting where they mingle. 
It h a veritable shy background with only a specious appear- 
loce of a landscape, the little dun trees notwithstanding. 

Raphael followed hJs master Ptenigino only too faithfully in 
these respects; for in none of his works does he exhibit that 
direct accord with Natu re which is obvious In Mtssys, the Van 
Eycks, Patinir, David and their felbw Ncthetkndets, as well 
also as in Giorgione, Girpacdo, Basaiti, Signorelli, and other 
Italians, all his contempotarics. With Titian the landscape 
faculty is shared with Giorgione and carried to fuithct develop¬ 
ment in the long years that were unhappily denied to the 
latter. There are landscape studies by Titian that arc evidence 
of his serious puisuit of diis branch of Art. It is usual to con¬ 
sider the “ Bacchus and Ariadne “ his finest adiievement: but 
for my own part, the ” Noli me tangeie ” seems, if less magni¬ 
ficent, yet more restrained and mote sincere. It is cettadniy 
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more iffitiiraiistic in lighting, judged brndsaipe. snd of 
gteatcr homogeneity, beaase theifcheme of colour is goveiaed 
by chft oat-oWoor iigl^g and not, in the other picture^ fay 
iheBelds of local dots imposed by the gamiems of the dgurei. 

The nm great landscapist was Rubens (1^77-1640), Is it 
not significant that, apart from SaphaeJ, the two mighty men 
to Italian and Netherlandish painiing should be both 
prices and landscapists ? Rubens seems to have anticipated 
Ac vision of those who came centmics krer, for he put light 
to the forefront of his endeavours in painting mttensive sttaies. 
In this respea he reached to greater heights than Aose who 
were stiU concerned wiA Ac designing of the shapes of dungs 
-^rees, roefcs, and rivers, per u. Rubens bathed his views ^ 
the light of Ac iun^; not by a formula as Cuyp 
did, but by the specific demands of die theme. His ** Chiicau 
dc Sleen h at once " big and exhaustive; a glorious pano¬ 
rama. And m Ae "Sunset" be has aniidpated modetn 
impressionism by cootageously making the briUknee of the 
^g sun etc away the contour of Ae hiU Aat forms the sky 
lint feA Acre works are in eIk National GaUerv But 
ongmd obrervant. and intrepid as Rubens «tb, he did not 
exalt hjs landsape to Ac standing of his figure compositions. 
h was Ac ove Aow of bis perception and knowledge that made 
his landsca^ great m spite of him. He crowdeditVhli human 
in tercut and a btioohc Mnxeat, 

The DiuA were the <^liest to go consistently to Nature in 
order to p^t «chistvdy the beauty of scenery and to make 
picmm wherein tire human inrerest was eliminated ; for not 
even Giorgione did ^t. And Everdingen (ifiai-tfiys) was 
the first who applied undivided en«gi« landsatpe He 
t^k what was to lus day the not inconsideiabic jXey to 
Nonray in order ici study rocks and wateifrlk. Tacob van 

otalogue, '* Ruisdael is one of 

the profound lands^pe pamtera. To an extremely perceptive 
sympaAme ^sion he added a master's knowledge/nTouH 

-T!* View on Ac Shore at 

Jiclievcmngcit is a imei icstunony to his mastefv thirt 

heavy rocks and watetfalis that wimess hU profimAty, 
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Thh is nor » liistory of landscape painting, tod it b not 
ncccssaty to -do mote mentioii the names of the gteatet 
nfi#>fi who handed on the torch. There arc Van Goyen (t J9&^ 
1636), Jan Wynafits (1610-16^1), Aart van dcr Neer (1605- 
1677), Jto Both (i6io-i6sz). Philips tie Kcmmck^i6i9-t6S8), 
Adciaefl van dc Ycldc (1651^167^) and Meindert Hahbdma 
(161S-1709) ihc most popular of alJ in these dap. In Holland, 
pictures of shi pping re na.tnrallj' in dcmaiidj, and those of 
Jan van dc CappelJe (16^4-1679) and ^Viiliam van de Velde 
(1^^3^1707) arc eminent. It will be seen what a golden age it 
was for paindxig by reference to the dates giTien+ These men 
in many cases, worked in friendly C3achange of assisranec. But 
the gttat Kembrandc seems to have u-orked alone from first 
to last — and that last was a touching isolanon^ for he outlived 
ail those for whom he cured and with whom there were blood 
lies, Remhtandt’s response to the call of outdoor phenomena 
was eager and full; and though hb landscape painting arc 
comparadvdy few he made many etchings that bear witness 
to his ruling passion for effects of Bght; pamcularly over open 
stretches of country and upon the incidents of a scene, as in 
the famous plate of The Three Trees/* 

At the rime Claude was in Rome making another Land¬ 
mark in the progress of landscape. Clau de u'as a cook s ap^cn- 
ticc f but left his native Lortainjt to seek work, finding it as a 
servant to a landscape painter named Tassi* His pain^g 
brought him into more appreciarive society than his puddings 
ever could have done* The poetry and majesty of his worl^ 
are not due to brilliant tecImicaJ powers but to ht$ own sensi¬ 
tive nature which found in sunlight~it b always light in great 
land sea. pe^and in tlic vast distances an inspiratton that had 
noE met with the same estpressioti before- CLaude h^ suffered 
badly from dcmcion—especially Ac cbuUicnr Rusidn—hut 
to those who can pcocccstc ever so little the emotions of t tr^ 
landscape poet, Claudc*$ magictl ronumcea of luminous skks 
over majestic trees and archiiccturc never fail of a resporujj^ 
The da^iiiaJ and biblical themes he employed are hut pegs on 
which to lumg dreams of Itaban opulent landscape. Su^ 
theme* sifeitr the Open Sesame thar pictures gf his clay stotxl ia 
neecl gf in order to enter the coUectioos of the tich who peopled 
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Rome where Oaude lived and worked in thcsevcfliecoth cen¬ 
tury. (^ssicistn, fad or sham, was dt rigmHF and Oaude had 
to supply jt. 

Webatd Wilson (i7i4-i7Si) in England foUowed Claude's 
kad m the matter of magnificence, but added a breadth of 
v^on that aaude did not arrive at in his paintings, though his 
of ha pioures^the » Liber Veritatia ctLrk- 

ablc for of treatment. Wibon has been called the 

father of English landscape,- but in his own day he did not 
the acknowledgment he deserved. Happily, Time b 
banging m revenges day by day in that respect. In his 
paintings o glish scenery he bos laid foundations of truth 

emotion, that certainly 
fustity his restricted title to &ihcrhood. 

Gainsjwiough Ct 7 «-i 738 ) was a more successful man in 
he worldly sense; but as a landscapist he was tiaditionaJ 
progi^ive. Cromc (1768^1811) followed ad- 
mttcdly ^e Dutch Imcs. and with liim Turner j) 

did so at first, until that mighty man emerged in the fulness of 
his powers to surpass Claude and every other landscapist on 
their own glands, leaving oJdmatdy tW challenges to the 

hiture which have, for the most part, not y« been met with 
mumpb. 

M iandsapes of the old school were carefiiJiy composed in 
order to make them good as pictures in addition to bdng good 
« n^rds of natunil phenomena. The camera has Kght 
^gllgcnce m this martef by its hiphimard examples to whib 
we have grown aeeuatom^. Bm landscapes ^uke to he 
^hemed and deigned tjuite as much as do figu„ composi¬ 
tions. Even where an almost htctal copy of tSTactuaJ ^ 

to be made m the disposition of things, and skies have 
thc^ cloud sjiapes with the lines of the land 

objem. F>mfaer,itis_^perativethatthcaaangement of tones 

shall conduce to a satisfactory chiaioscuio ” 

requires much more. Imust emlx>dy dre pj^XtTiS! 
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of ihc object anti thus stand for a persooil of the 

themCi When it Joes tbis^ we have as nuich dght to call it a. 
poem as we have to c&ll Wordswortb^s cmodotis pictures when 
they stir us by reviving oui concepts of the things u'e love in 
Nature. The painter c<jually with the poet can cmly sut us 
when he interprets what he sees by the medium of all that he 
has felt throughout tils past experiences of allied emotion. 
And ioteiprctaiion adds intensity to the message he con-^ 
Tcys. The more our own experiences tesemhle his^ ihe more 
sympaiby constitutes our pkasure in his wort. Just as a poet 
coutts hillcs^t response by clothing his thoughts in the most 
apt Terhai and rhythmic dress possible* so nrust tlie painter 
strive for aptness smd signifiomce in hb tnedinm \ and he can 
only succeed if he have a rich store of resources in all the 
principles of truth and b^^uty that observation and tedinkaJ 
experience have accumuiated. 

Jt is a fallacy to suppose that Nattire mdiculously copied 
must be uLocc moving and beautiful than when Ati interprets 
her* This false notion is founded upon the supposition that 
Nature^ P^tc and simple^ b one thing* and that Art is anoth^, 
and therefore something adventitious, perhaps antagonistic* 
An would be (and is) something tepeUent if she* herself, were 
nor an outcome of Nature* Huron truly said that Art was Man 
added to Nature. Platob theory of Ideas assumes that what¬ 
ever we actually see of touch b but an imperfbrt version of its 
perfect prototype already existing in the mind of man i and 
although 1 do noi pin my foiih to Plato exclusively I am con¬ 
tent with hb nodon of ideality as far as it go^ in rtutters of 
painting. Diirer* in ouc of lib nmnerous wTitingSi says that 
an artist ** can pour out sufSciently whftt he has been coUeettug 
within himself from the outside.^^ 

Tliis, then* ia the jiasdfication for the painiing of landscape 
in the studio T an impossible process to any who have not 
Iracnt their Nature through long years of loving devo^n. 
Tlic young and ineipcrienccd cannot do ic* Their place is in 
the open, kumiiig* All the fine kndscap« having poetry and 
emotion, and truth besides, arc studio-imde. Many are 
designed from first to last from imagination ; many from 
mere notes and ideas rapidly recorded* It b no contention to 
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ittstmcc CF i HI October*' by Millus which was 

painted in a shed buUt in the open. Tliat work h admirable 
in some points, but not ail. Thoughts of Claude and Turner 
and {^ror (i796-i87j> aie a good set-off to Millais; for 
Corot s finest pictures are not literal open-air wotk. 

Jn the studio the work is dtafied, cogitated, and evolved, 
with reference perhaps to many sketches from Nature. Its 
lines and masses ate detcrmiiicd with a more or less conscious 
knowledge of what Content their Poxm will evoke, according 
to the principles discussed in an early chapter; its chiaioscoiD 
is worked out to suiulaT ends; its colour Is schemed, and its 
light cfTcets studied. All this may be said to involve scsthetic 
inicresl—the appeal to the sensuous receptiviry of the spee- 
tBtor, whose response is an acknowlcdgmcEtt of ^ucy because 
it b an endorsement of his own concepts of what Is desirable 
in ^e subject matter. This was argued under the section 
ctmd^ "The Beauty Sense.’' Plato’s " Idea " involves the 
same ideality aJteady in the spectator's mind. 

But no good landscape can stop short at expressive shapes, 
fine colour and plcasbg tones. The artist must get a M« 
resp^se by scenting realistic truth j and this also is a matter 
Ot observation and cxpcricnoc. There are two outstanding 
reqiuicmciits tor cofivindng presentment of landscape One 
is a sense ot space, and the other homovenioiru. Tt.«* 



is called "aerial perspective.” Whatever the 
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the WOT of mas^ifig lights And datks^ he must preserve 
perspective, or there will be uo recession of planes^” * In 
other words, bnlldings, mouncainSj and cvcqthing else in 
their sevejtd vertiol planeswill not appear in their proper 
retirmg order. We shcmld get sueh feeling of space and 
depth as the Qaude landscape presents without a gntduated 
leccssioa of planes. The reader cannot fail to set how the 
beauty of that work^ though much due to the graadeur of the 
design in paTtecQ, lacks nothing in respect to tnassingj not- 
withscandiug che thorough gtaduacion. That quality ensures 
a gentle though napid transition from pUne to plane over tW 
vast fetches of ground depicted^ and thus prevents htrsh- 
ness of contmst while enhancing aeriat perspective. If the 
difference of tone were as sharply opposed in iH Dther parts as 
it is in the large trcei against the sky, the picture would have 
an unnatural, stagy look of those wings ” and rows " which 
are the devices of theatrical scenery'* 

The other quality^ easily jeopardised hy copying an actual 
scene out-of-doors h homogeneity t often described aa one¬ 
ness by people who are afraid of long words. What ts 
irnplied h the general o r collective aspect of a scene to which 
incidents ate but contributive details. When such breadth of 
ticacntcnt is adopted largeness of style results, both in fotm 
and in colour. 

Breadth or generalisation comes to be the chief delight of 
the mature parnter^ who has so wcU learnt the outwardness of 
the variety of things Nwiite offers that he at last looks for and 
finds another aspect of things that satisfies him more com¬ 
pletely. Henceforth he looks not analyriralty but syntlicric^ 
ally, and finds a oneness in a scene- Me does not regard the 
objects but the entity they make up between them. Bcautiftil 
as axe the tights and shades, the shapes and colours of the 
objects, they arc thus beautiful to the artist only in order to 
combine and fuse their cbanns into a single effect. To s« in 

“* Pt.J iTan-^—TTi im tenn if used tn tro wtfjTft iP the JiMdiGC of Att; opc vaf 
Kfc» to cbe rrrHfs/ plums of a vfcw, vhkih n»cfc yiiytnfi iJaisnoct f™ ^ 
ipeei^Eur, to yhtiitii *11 lObhctl, high of krw, wocurriflR ft *wUi diitfMct tsn t Unc 
furinong tCHMf UiE tirm^ iFtnild W In the nfiU 

in "whJeh ibc ijcmi a luw Mpplief to ntulpnitc <Knn6fci ebe broodi 

jcTct puHga into whkh OHildlmj BUJf be gAealbcdi 
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this way ]£i:]uires a fpcckJ 3ort of vision that comes by 
practice, ti is neither dull nor keen i ic docs hoc blue 
EUid it docs not aoccciumtc; bnt it extracts p clktiiaatcs* and 
coalesces. Such a vision adzes ibe spirit, the mdividukUty, 
and the quality of a view* whilst rtndcripg ka separate 
paits by suggestion. The pictuic i$ then more potent to 
exercise ihc unagination, it is a better medium to convey 
the emotions of the artist, and so engage those of the 
spectator, than it would be were every lavenuc for the 
imagination dosed by the jw plu£ of detail cendctcd with 

exhaustive literaJisrn. 

If one looks a| a roasberly work this largeness and breaddt 
of vision 15 obvious j but ki the work of a beginner who is 
quite rightly and property at the stage of seeing the outwu^d* 
ness of things, one Hods each objea standing portrayed for its 
own sake, not for the sate of the great of which it is 

but a part — ihe true homogeneity. 

It is for these reasons that to the eye of die ordinary man, 
niajiy advanced works appear as but half^tatcments* too much 
generalised, too simple. Where he see^ a landscape teeming 
with small forms and myriad spots of colour, the anist shows 
no such intricacy of material, but a simple stateutect of a few 
broad facts of shape and colour. Although this $yaihedc 
habit of vision obtains in all branches of representative art. Its 
results ate perhaps mo^t noticeable in landscape, where a ten^ 
dency pcevaiis to see a general hue over large tmets of space ; 
the power, tn other words, ot feeling a simple colour harmony- 
To those who seldom caamine pictures suck sirnpUficadon 
mufif needs appear as under-statemenL In the bttr water- 
colours of Turner, for example, hills and vales and bioatl 
middle distances seem sometimes ineHiciently stated in one 
wash of blue too decided and tcx> general i fbregreunds 
appear in the same way as too uniformly yellow or Utwny and 
too empty of focnL But to those who have grown to sec with 
somethmg of Tumer^B vision these worki arc a huudful 
synthesis; a high expression of the colour sense. The student 
rmist exanunE them in our national galleries in order to appre^ 
cjate the poi^ of the aigumrm. He will come to &cc in these 
apparently simple statements inexhaustible suggestions of the 
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variety, aeddentak, Sights^ shades, and modtibiions of colour 
seen in Nature. 

Inihcneiv way of locking ai kodscape the weathcf is an 
imp^jitajiT arbiier of beauty ; and the weather, if one thinks 
of it, can be summed up far sis paintings are concerned, as 
varying conditions in light and in atmosphere. The sun* or 
the broad light from theskj\ Is the great factor which reveab 
different aspects of things. In storm and rwilighcthe com¬ 
parative Lack of light is the factor. Rain and wind can only 
partially be painted as such ; they have to be painted by the 
results chat appear upon the objects they aifeet, and this 
amouni$ in die end to the way the light itrikci. them, and what 
kind of light. 

Bctorc the days when die ordinary town dweller enjoyed 
&cqucnr holidays in the country, and when journeys were 
serious undcrtaidjigSi Nature appreciation was almost entirely 
the prerogative of the wealthy, w'hose habit it was to go 
abroad to see “ scenery "“chiefly Swiss mountains and Itaiian 
lakes, it was a conventional kind of devotion to the beautiful 
and was called ** taking the grand tour.” By degtecs, however, 
this ** scenery ” Idea percolated thniugh to the midi^e elapses, 
who found what they wanted In Wales, Scotland, and the Lake 
District, and occasionally in other spots in these Islands. Only 
a tew painters, and those the least popular in their time* were 
inspired by the beauties of Natutc^s as apart fitim 

Narure^a fotm^ and their work suffeced a good dca! of ncglcict 
because Li was not in the grand scenery style. After Qaude 
and Wilson and Turner, it seemed paltry to paint haywains 
and cornfields and farm bdlxlings. But with such thematic 
material Constable (1776-1837) ms the firin painter to give the 
glitier of moisture on the verdure of the oountrysidc, reflectiog 
the grey light ttom the sky. His rain effects elicited taunts 
from the critics, who asked far their umbmUfts. Btit largely 
mtsunderstood as he W'as inhis own day, he is now recognised 
as One of the great later pioneers in landscape painting. 

As townsmen were able to know iiuofc of the charm of the 
country they naturally began to love it more, and by degrees 
felt the appeal of Naium^s moods where her forms were neither 
grand nor beautiful accordiiig to the old idea. Thus they^ began 
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to admw ConsesUc's works in spite of the fkct that fee painted 
most of them within a few square miles in Essex instead of 
seeking im subjects abroad. Nor did they ment the homely 
ch^ of oaks, hills, and pools, as rendered by John Crame. 

Ifmiscapc thus esterted a new fescination, namely, the pot- 
tiajmg of trMsicni effects for which not only the art eipm 

tii ^ c Ordinary man could find a loving response in hia 
cx^ne^ rim apptttciatioo of mtutal trudi sends men 
to^y back to the early works of the English water-coloiuiste, 
and at the same time opens men’s ej-es to unsuspected beauties 
of the oldgrand style of pictures painted by the great masteis. 
Turner s daring statements of colour have been recognised as 
staiements of truth. Next came a popular appredatioa of the 
lew French painters who constituted what is known as the 
Barhizoo School &om the name of a village in the forest of 
Font^bJeau where they chieffy worked. These men in- 
spued by English landscape painting, found all-sulfi^t 
mducement in woodland scenes, the gentle river bordered by 
feathery willows and alders, the common and the village, all 
seen under some passing aspect of what we may call weather; 
tliat ts to say, the freshness of mocamg, the sweet e^Tm of 

evening, the storm, the blaze of noonday, and the glories of 
dawd and 

From that rime onward landscape painting of the best kind 
conecroed itself with problems of beauty as brought about by 
hght and air. The cleat atmosphere of southern Europe was 
no longer regarded as an indispensahic eondirioo for plctutcs. 
O^ur, jt w-as found, and gtadnrion of tone, offered more 
subdc beauties lurking in hazy air and mist. Coing still 
fuAhet in the same direction painters have seen that any 
h^i^t effect, even when caused by steam and smoke from 
tarries, can he made to Kvcal beauties of tone and colour. 
Tiuit It has been a^tted that the operation of natural laws 
in thematic material which -was once lidd to be ugly and 
icattisric can produce conditions which are beautiful and 
pictorial. 

One wouU have thought that this healthy development 
riong the lines of rmth to Nature would, once it was in foil 
swing, hare continued, since Nature is inexhaustible, and 
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Ehcic is do possibility of camiiig to the entj of her inspLiadott 
and the resoms^cs of arc enicipribc. Unfiarmaaiel^ the last 
few decodes have witnessed a lameacahk departure fmm the 
obvious iiocs of progress* It is a denial of Nature which has 
affected all Art i but its glaring anoitialies arc most noticeable 
in landscape paindugj because the suhject-mattec of ’fh»^ da^ 
of work is most dosely conoerned with Nature pure and simple* 
But this rcgtcttable phase will pass—b passing* The healthy 
and beautiful is stiiJ the ideal of the great mass of sincere 
p ai ntc i^pi and it may be hoped that the bloc upon the teputa* 
Ciofi of the Art of the tiscndcth century will be lost sight of in 
the near futuie* 

The qualities of light and ait have repeatifdly been insistccl 
upon, and it has been explained that they were studied and 
practised by the French ** Imprcssiouma " idler Monet and 
Pissarro had seen the works of Turner* But the pictures of 
Constable and of Bunington {i$oi“i3i8), who^ chough on 
Haghshmac lived and worked in France^ likewise bad a power- 
^ tnduence upon Corot and Rousseau (iSia-iSfiy)^ support* 
ing the tnovement carried on by the Itnprcssioniitts^ the be¬ 
ginning of which is thus described by Richard Muther in hia 

History of Modem Painting ” :— 

" The of lm[?rc£slonisrs datc$ frtun an exJubidoa la Pads 
which WM got up at Nadars in 1871, The otalngue contained 
a great deal about impresriocs i for tnrtancn, * Impr^skm Jt mm 
poi mfim* ^ Impftsjim d*flfi fiar ^ j| In hh criddsm 

Cknrtic summed up the Impressions and spoke of the SaJm 

fBJprwjjfemjUj*' 

Thcie quoted works, however^ do not seem to have hem 
'what we now call impressionistic painting. It was years after 
that Ed. Manet (i 8 5 a-1B 3 j)^ modelling himself upon Vdasquee, 
who had become the vogue iu Paris* arrived at a method of 
rcpfcseutation that had nothing in it of the shadows of Cara¬ 
vaggio hut stated simply its effects by coiout contrasts atone* 
It is a method demanding perception of tone-values which in 
the older periods w^as arrived at through the pictorial require- 
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mcnts of chiAno^cuio by shade^ oot by the varying luminosities 
of positive colour. 

Corot and his Friends at Barbizon were already pursuing the 
simc quest of representing things out-oWoors ™b a aarural 
Out-of-door lighting ptemiirisijbc Dcgm and others 
attacked rhe problem of momertiary vision as opposed to the 
old long and deliberate scrutiny. His horse-caiarig and ballet- 
girJ subjects aim at gJring motion—the 
efTcct of the old martens* 

The uew way of seeing things in order to paint them : the 
way that has come to be known as Impnessionism is. really what 
separates all modem work from that of the earlier masters and 
of many laicr. The change did not come suddenly : there are 
traces and suggesdons of it all through the centuries ; but it 
first systematically adopted by Velasquez, There is mtich 
of it also in Rubens and Rembrandt^ as wc have sccA i andj 
of course, it was Turneries later method. Sue rhesc names 
cannot by any moans be cxclusiirdy attributed to the devebp- 
ment. 

Impressionism really implies the idea of a sudden and short 
view. If we suppose ourselves to be sitting Ui a moving 
vehicle bfom which we sec something as wc pass Ir by—be it 
an object or a scene or an cffcct^ut recoUectioo of it will be 
our impression; and if we liavc good memories and are 
capable painters wc can reproduce, more ot less convincingly» 
that imptcssion.! It must be obvious that what would impress 
m in such a case would be the saltcnt fcaturc^^he big masses 
of colour, the strongest appearance of light, the spots of datk 
if they were krge and impottant (not otherwise, because light 
glare alone cidics the retinal nerves, not absence of light). It 
must be equally obvious that the minuck: of shape, of texture, 
and of smaU ** drawing/’ as it b caUed, could not possibly be 
registered in the mind even if it were on the redna, where it 
would certainly be blurted in die conditions of motion posm- 
iattii The same conditions would hoid if out eyes were still 
and the things seen mavccL 

It is poasthlc to tepraeat the still wheels of a standing m- 
mge petfeciljr weU without teegutse to tmptessiouism ; but 
wben the wheels revolve there is no other than the impres* 
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sioabtic way. The old inasEjcr^i who did not chink it tight to 
omic ill spokes and to paint only the tUsb of light upoo them 
—^which they undoubtedly must have natked^—never sue* 
ceedtd in getting an idea of madon^ Thdr wheds were 
always dead still in spite of galloping horses. They wete per¬ 
fectly logical devertheless* for they probably perceived the 
ndactio &d ^sttrd^m that to paint wheels as they saw them tn 
morion involved the obligation of painting the horses* leg® in 
a similar manner and indeed anything else that moved rapidly 
enough. But recognising art as a convention they were pre- 
pared to leave cinmiatPgTaph effcas to the Imagination of the 
spectator. 

Assuming^ thcHg that it i® desirable to paint moving things 
in the impressionistic way^ them can be no doubt that a still, 
lengthy scrutiny of everything would not give the proper 
effects at all, but somcthuig quite different—something, in 
fact, very like Van Eyck would have made of it. From the 
Imptcssionbt^s point of view Van Eyck i® all wrong: from 
Van Eyck’s point of view ImprcssionisjTi is ddiculoutiy mis- 
infonning. Wc ochet® have thus the widest possible choice of 
iniinJre degree® of compromise in between. 

Thetc can be no doubt that much of tlie delight we get out* 
of-doois in the beauties of Nature’s forms, colours, smd effects 
is due to the Seeting impression® that arc made upon our minds 
by our eyes : and that if we sat down and studied it alJ deli¬ 
berately and piecemeal we should never be able to continue 
enjoying it in the same way a® wc did In the first flush of the 
vision. That vision b an amalgam of everything, and iia 
beauty U that of the mixture, not of the component parts. To 
seek the component parts for their own sake® is to smooth the 
impression out of our minds. This 1® easily demonstrable on 
experiment by anybody. 

Impressiomsiu is therefore something acddcnial: and it h 
not at all what would be associated with dear and comfortable 
sight, such as we desire when we contemplate a flower ot a 
face. It is fot that reason that I maintain that to paint still 
life and portraiture in an impressionistic way is positive non¬ 
sense, b^usc that way docs not give the painter the least 
chance to do what is wanted in displaying the chaiactcristics of 
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the suhjcct-Hiarttr. imprts$ioniitn can only rcasoiiably be 
employed for roovement, for very tfansient effects^ and for 
edicts that can only be rraodently ^een^ as already explained- 
Painters know that there arc two ways of looking at dungs: 
one way is that of clear sharp vision—thc notmal sights which 
consists of a great number of concentrated views on diflfcretit 
tiny points, taking place one after the other by the niovemcnt 
of the eyeball—the other way is that of soeing everything at 
once loobing at points sharply fbeussed- This is an 

acquired way when it is ddlbeiate; but xt is also the normal 
way when we do not trouble oursdTes about looking at any¬ 
thing intentlyp It h in this non-intent way that we get our 
passing impressions- 

It would seem than that the raficnak in a choice of methods 
must depend upon the theme of the picture painted* Van 
Eyck can be proved to be as right as Manet | for Van Eyck 
also painted in the piecemeal way that we see when we wish to 
look thoFoughly at thingSn What the Impressionists do not 
seem to recognise h the dainaging faa that we niust neces- 
sadly look at pictnies—Van Eycks or Monets—in d^c piece¬ 
meal as not to do so is not to sec the picture propcily at 
all. That E why extreme impress ionistie methods defeat iheir 
object. In the jerky Cfituvemcius of our eyes nh ovtf the 
esnysts we ate seeing its extravagances by precisely the sime 
poini-to-point method as we should sec an actual mrerior ot 
landscape, and it refuses to resolve* Van Eyefc therefore gets 
it both ways and Monet only one way. There £f pleasure and 
there rj truth in the Van Eyck method^ and those who deny it 
^rc the young md inexperienced who think “ the latest ” and 
" the best are synonymous terms* 

Another point is that in some of the early masters vrho give 
us smicttual detail we have to supply a little atmosphere our¬ 
selves* 1 submit that this Is no more dUIicult than supplyiug» 
ourselves, the struciuml detail in picitircs that arc nothing but 
atmosphere and impression. The structmc comes up easily 
enough if the impression is truly caught and the drawing kept 
in mind. That is the case in the earliest ** wbole-hog impres- 
sioR of ail—-Turner's Rain, Stcsni and Speed.^^ Of that Still 
Bupreme work 1 wilt quote the remarks of Mr. Horace A* 
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Mummery, who is flA expert upoii the works of Turoer. He 
says ;— 

“ The painter has dioscn a subject which by chc canons of 
An^ at any tare then in force, U by no means JnliererLdy beau¬ 
tiful- The bridge^ a straight, unfccimg piece of engineering, 
and the rushing train, seem utterly out of place in a fair and 
ancient T?Bllcy; but they are made the subject of a picture not 
for thdr own akts as being beautiful or lovable in themselves, 
but as the expression of an idea. Ti is the contrast of the new 
with the immeasurably old, the struggle of dviksstion against 
the wild; and so the wind blows^ but the tjain dasheff on, its 
white steam drifting wirh the send of rain. Then oimcs a 
flash of wandering sunshine, and io t there is a poem I The 
lines of the metals and the parapets of the bridge arc purposely 
* fuxzcd * ■ and tins by the hand that could draw the most 
difHcul r lines of coast and cape without hesitation or smmbltng. 
To have drawn in ordinary fashion the tiim bridge and mathe¬ 
matically true metalE would have been Co utterly m i ^ the pur¬ 
pose of the picture and so the artist has softened the hard iiiic3 
that we may not by realities be drawn away from the spirit of 
the scene* The treatment of the natural features is also of the 
broadest, because it h the storm that is essctiiial; the storm 
pitted against speecL^^ 

I would add that as one contemplates the plctuce in the 
hlational Gallery, owe &els the rocking of the iincomtng train 
and gathers emphasis of speed from the poor hare who tries 
to eso^pc by radng it: that the misty^ middle distance mkes 
form through the opadtj' of the lateral beams, and grows 
into rivee bank, trees, bridge, reflections, and figures^ whilst 
the colour asserts itself as that of verdure jJlumlnatcd and of 
shadow^ iridescent. 

To make a true impression*'' Mr. Mummery condmies* 
u one of the most difficult problems in Art; but, unfortun¬ 
ately, any duffer with a little practice can make sham oritt. 
Imptessbnism is only possible to those whose eapcrienDc 
enables them to distingubb between csseiidals and non^ 
essentials* The sham variety, b marked by the wholesale 
cejccrion of detail merely because it is detail/* 

It is at this point of ImptcEsionimi that we find the be- 
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gitiJMg of aU the iioubte and dissension in arc appreciation, 
^Tiilst paintcis and public alike were concent with leprescnta- 
ttons of the form and substance of thing s and their proper 
pl^e in a Tiew as determined W perspective^ linear and aedaij 
whilst also the colours employed could be recognised aa local 
tints, Art went on its way ftec from schism. There had always 
been schools of style, manner, and opinion ; but the di&icnccs 
between them were as milestones in a general progress. What- 
ever signs of an impressionistic ^dsion had ^cady appeared, 
as in the case of Rubens and Velasque2, were accepted as con¬ 
quests in the fields of realism. They not amounted to a 
change of style in painting due to a change of viskm. Turner 
was the pjoneer in this 4 ^ge of style f and at first only the 
few who could assume his new vision saw its value in his late 
work. They knew that “ Rain, Steam and Speed *’ couldhavc 
been painted in no other way. Day bv day hh vision was 
betret understood, and finaUy he received univeraai acknow- 
ledgment. 

It is always thus with a pioneer who finds real truths ; for 
Truth tclk. and innovators of merit quietly find a public, how¬ 
ever badly they are Star ignored or assailed. This is the 
commonrat fact in art history'. Equally tme is it that those 
who an: shams and charlatans ncvcf oiidive the first disrepute 
t^y enemmret. How-could they ? There is nothing to be 
uhm^ciy revealed as merit. They thrh e on puhlidty, not on 
a rnal public regard, and when that publicity lails they fall fiat 
ttnrex to tisc- ^ ' 

As Mummery says; “ Any dnfier can make sham 
impressions.*'^ Many duffers have, and still do, for the very 
essenre of Impressionism is a suspension of aU the mental 
nammi t^t have gone lo the printing of form from the 
days of Attic sculpture to the present. The new way of seeing 
imposes a new -way of priming in which coniours and outlines 
ue not realised,—in which colour b liquid, gradated 

Jrjdrscent; not laid unmodified in prescribed nrr« jo the 
lacore^tent painter, such release from strict draughlsmanahlp 
and colour-matching b a feather-bed for hb falL 

It is this fatal ease by which the duffers sUp dironch the 
door opened by Impressionism that has brought about the 
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ridiculous Pcst-Iinpressiojiism^ and athtx fsimastic 

novelties. Novelties afc to-day more marketable ihan ever 
they -wm j and dealers in picmcci will opufess—do GDnTeiS— ^ 
that the so<a]kd pictuces which are in this new class are those 
it is impctativc to show because the Press frequently takes no 
notice of modem works that: are paimed on the old Lines. I 
am speaking of matters of which 1 know the truth, and I make 
this little imefpolation as an eticoiiragemcni ro those who, 
whilst deploring the shama^ are disposed to blame theiit own 
judgmenr. Art can only thrive by justifying itself in popular 
opiniont which is, in fact^ the ultimate judgment of the cen¬ 
turies. And it matters not whether we paint in the old style 
or the new so long as we respond to the hcaiitiea of Nature. 
Only m-'olutlonary yoaths^ and other lacking escpcriencc* 
imagine that the great dead are wrong and obsolete. Thtre is 
va^t wisdom in the old proverb i What is new is seldom 
true I what is true is gdLdom new.” 

The Cheat Lakijscaie Poets 

It is because landscape brings the painiei closer ro the heart 
of Nature that it arouses in him feelings and moods quite 
difFcrent from those of the figure painter or portcaiust. In a 
figure composition, for example, the characters must be repie- 
scflCed with emotions of their owU;, which arc Eherefme, fom 
the beholder^s point of view, objective emotions, as they would 
be in the characters of a stage play. We may laugh ot sortow 
with such personages, bur their moods are not ours; we do 
but induce them in ourselves. This sympathy b undeniable ; 
but Jr is of a different kind to the impersonal sympathy 
prompted by the mooiis of Nature. The btter are purely 
Bubjcctive; for the trees and clouds do not ^mjlg- or weep as 
bmmn characters do. The finer-drawn sensibilities of rhe 
man of modem times have more affinicy with these indefinke 
moods suggested by the face of Nature than had the sensJ- 
bilitics of the average man of the past who nteded painted 
Bmiles and rears to invoke his own. 

What, after all, is the secret of greatness in painred land¬ 
scape ? If we look back over the whole conge ftom the Early 
Flemings to our living painters, we shall, 1 think come to the 
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dflckion liiat thfi most mOTiog pictures are not thtuc in which 
the topography of a socQc is ghren with tmth not cvtn with 
bcaury. The really tiMscendeiir ones are by men who have 
responded to moods of Nature rather iJmi to the visual facts 
of scenery» And in the proportioa of this: response by any 
Jandscapisri his work excels- The Nonhem painters were 
given to a soJidtous delineation of objects: those of the Latin 
races were more aiive to the general effect. As painting deve¬ 
loped and landscape became better painted cverywhete, this 
difference grew more marked- Racial tempemment; caused a 
teaction to the immediate and the concrete in the one ease, and 
to the remembered and abstract in the other- This Is the 
dillciencc between Hobbema and Oaude, who were concern^ 
porade^. Both methods may be pocdcaJ; but in the first 
t^c the poetry is that of ihe scene itself at any rnomcnti 
iniunsie, awaiting all who can perceive it; in the second case 
the poetry is adwntidous* coming from a general stock in the 
artist** mind whece ir has accumvJ^ted by way of poetical 
experience of Nature** constant inspiratioiL 
FlcfDishj German* Dutch^ all have invention and realism^ 
wmetbines co-cxisd ug with botiudlcss fancy and fascination as 
in purer; sometimes wtdi exceptional poetry of mood as in 
RuisdaeL But with the Italians we fail to find the paiicnt local 
of the Dutch and their distinctly ordinary wav of seeing 
Ordinary things^ Pertigiuo was a hopelessly feeble realisric 
landscape paintcti but Iiis aUuiing 'skies more than balance the 
faults of his ikets^ The beauty of his skies is gradation pure 
and simple; for to that quality alone had he responded in his 
meagre outnJoor observation. But poetry lurks in gradation 
and so Perugino is loved. Giotgione* with far more senairive 
observation. felt the beauty of Nature fl<id djj his best to 
state H. Similarly, both Titian and Tintoretto were more 
impn^sed by Nature * moods than by the natural objects upon 
which thej' were maulfestcd, and which* short of the mood* the 
Dutchmen could paiju. better. 

But the two who rose to greater heights than any in thU 
poetical interpretation were Claude and Turner, Neither were 
Itduns by birth. The one lived a long life in Rome, and the 
other midc two pilgrimagti to Italy ; but both men were 
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in 5 ptte<j by skies and vistas, Wilson vras a third, (^ly 

a little less transcendent- The incessant sketching actlTities 
of Tutntc wcie an outward sign of a passive drinking-in of the 
essence of a scene i its generality. Qaude likewise sketehn^ 
from Nature, peihaps with more analpis than did Turner; but 
even his tree studies have evidence that he was captivated by 
beauty of effect. 

Tlie sitting down and copying what is before one^s eyes is 
too short a cut: it leaves insulfidcrit opportunity for gestation 
and le-birth. It can in skilful hands achieve truihs of realism 
which will dglidy delight millions, as Milbis’s Chill 
October" has ; bur, righteously done, it df«s not draw suffi¬ 
ciently upon snnprcssiotts stoted in the mind and thus secure 
foil personal interpretation. Of course, one can sit down to 
a scene and then deliberately paint something else, but that is 
neither <me thing nor the other. 

The power of passively absorbing poetical effect to utter it 
later as personal expression, was shared by Wilson W’itli Claude, 
and by Turner with Wilson, 

It has been claimed that the painting of the sun in the 
heavens is the feat that separates Oaude from all before him, 

1 think that b saying both too much and not enough. Others 
had painted the sun—Rubens for example—and it was more 
than the sun that Qaudv delighted in. His paintings, such as 
have not been taade raw and chill by the removal of varnish- 
gtaacs, show, as never was shown before, the broad, generous, 
all-enveloping sunshine over a vast es^nse, and particularly its 
pUy and sparkle upon sea, archirecturt, and f^r« in tote- 
grounds. Colour, of coarse, holds the espoeitory wonder of 
this; but in his draw'mgs another fascination f bes to the level 
of the sunlight equality and is equally strong in its appeal—the 
strength and grace of bis shapes. This aspect of Claude’s work 
Is condnually missed by writers and critics. No one else e\'et 
endued trees with sudi ravishing beauty of silhouette and 
modelling; with so much dignity, mightiness, and massive¬ 
ness ; such grace, charm, and keiness. The feathery boughs of 
the one kind and the sinuoais Unes of the other arc the keynotes 
of composition as well as the points which give that sting of 
capture the true artist lives for. 
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Oaiwlc, obriouily^did iiot copy all this forai frtm Nature 
\idtb the Uictalkm 6f the Dutc^ l ie ** soaked U in*’* I'lis 
sun pfoblcms weica cnattciofitudioendeavour i hi* fairyiand 
— a fairyland for giants, not kclpitJS.—was invented by virtue of 
honest sketches from Mature, which were ijjatciial for day- 
dtcains. It uas thus that Qaode produced, palpitatuig with 
his visions of that mighty ^iryland bathed in sunlight, spread 
with wooded hills, biokea by locky clefts on which castles and 
buildings gleamed, and shaded with thoEC magnificent trees 
in the neater mid-distance,where figures enacted the [egends of 
old. 

Ruskiu summed all this up as “ a general sensation of the 
impossible,*' which was as wrong as anything he ever said. 
Nodung in Oaude is impossible, for the very essence of his 
SQscepdblhty was naturalism. Ruskin nu:ant that his scenes 
were improbable and thus non-teaJisiic. It is for that very 
quality that they appeal so strongly. Their poetry—a word 
for wUch I cannot find a synonym more definite—is an aroma 
rather than the visual image! it is a repercussion in our 
deeper scnsibifidcs. 

Whether we consider romantic landscape of this kind or the 
more immediate truths of landsape such as Constable painted, 
the deep-reared responses arc etjually ready and mnstant if we 
have cipcricnces wherein they can work. But they are of a 
dificicnt kind in Constable and the Dutchmen from those of 
Italian origin. 0>nsiable moves us with nostalgia; wc think 
of our youth and our happy days. The maoncts of a simple 
past, the directness of man's work with Namre, the feel of sun, 
and wind, and rain, draw us convincingly ou lothevciy ground 
and wc live in the actual cuvironment. With Oaude and 
Wilson the transports arc of a mote abstract kind : we look 
towards a place we desire to be in, but it is remote and dream¬ 
like. Wilson's work is, 1 tbink, even lcs.s realistic and more 
sophtsticawd than Claude's, eacept in his views of Wales and 
England, which have more of the actuality of the Dutch.^ 
With Turner wc ate at a lost for pigeon-holing and classifica- 
tk>n. He defies it. liis composltitjnt were kmtativc of 
Oa ii d r but he hod wider experience* of Mature to put into them 
than Qaude possessed. His sunliglit was less a formula and eo 
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rnoft convincing, thoiigh, I think, not mote poetically attrac¬ 
tive. In'* Crossing the Bcook "Turnersurpmeti both Clm tTr 
and Wilson, in combining classic magnificence with realistic 
ituiii. But his latci works : the Venice pictures, the “ Ashes 
of Gemijxnicus " and others of that kind leave Comtable, and 
his true and tender realism, on another plane to soar into an 
atmosphere of sheer poetry—too rate for nnmy — the aerial 
ecstasies of light and colour. 

A proviso made by Turner tltat his " Sun rising in a Xlist ” 
and "Dido building Carthage,” should be bung between 
Claude’s ” Mill ” (** Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca “) and 
** lEmbarkatiofl of Queen of Sheba,” leaves no doubt that he 
wished to be compared with his rival by public estimation. 
The condition of his bequest has been very freely observecL 
The fact remains that the somewhar vainglorious challenge has 
not dimmed in the slightest the reputation of Claude, nor has 
it enhanced Tomer’s. The methods of the latter are the less 
permanent and as T umei’s hues lose their brilliance, the 
proper balance of tone values and colour oontiascs become 
more and mote bikitlcd. A £drcr comparison between the 
two mdfils in their respective drawings and etchings. Beauty 
of shapes is cbaiactcrlstic of both. 

Turner’s etchings are, of course, the skeletons of the 
" Liber Studlotum ” prints, arjd iJicy are not comparable with 
Claude's ** Uber Veritatb ” which they attempted to rival, 
because the latlct, engaved in mcazotint by an 

Englishimn, and Caracciolo, an Italian, are but transcripts. 
Claude instituted a system of making a kind of draft of every 
picture he produced, in order, it is said, that he might be able 
to denounce the forgeries with which he was much troubled. 
These drafts were in pen and bistre (brown wash) and they 
were all upon the leaves of a book which was varitmsly named, 
but is now known as " Liber Veritaiia." Tutner’a “ Liber 
StudJonim ”—a title of Mattering imitation—was produced by 
him or under his direnion in as etched line with an added 
mcezotini tone in resemblance of Earlom’s mezautints of 1777, 
Jn Claude’s draw'ings, seen only by the doubtful tranalattons, 
there ts an etjuablc Level of merit. They axe ah tbschuung 
designs in breadth of sunny effect, enchondcig distances, and 
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TOjjstic trees. There are two himdred of them, and if thdr 
sitniiacitire produce a sense of monotonf it mu^t be remem¬ 
bered that vtrttttJtrhtindtdfortbtpidfikot* Tomer, with 
dus example before him of what it would be advantageous to 
avoid, produced far fewer prints (scTenty-oac were published) 
and varied them to the utmost in every style of subject possible 
to him, working, himself, upon the plates at times, and always 
exerting the most exhaustive control over the engraving. They 
arc a monument to his versatility and ine^iaustible resource i 
hut splendid as they ate, considered as inventions, they do not 
really touch Claude at all in the matter of rivalry. The odds are 
too uri^ir. Oaude does not take up the chaUenge. in fresh¬ 
ness, knowledge, and skill Turner often proves himself to be 
much the richer, but he not infrequently Ms bdow Claude’s 
steady level of beautiful invention, conventional as it may be- 

Considering both collections as a whole, the liber 
Stndioniiti” prints cell as a more striking manifestation of 
powers of design and chiatoscuto than of oatuial effect. In 
regarding them as a less cfheient medium thgn colour, Turner 
wms to have emphasised the alturemmis of oomposiiion. It 
is in the great colour triumphs that his intention of leiideiing 
spatial and atmospheric charm is unmistakable. But the 
jirints of Claude's " Liber suggest tliai effixt, rather than 
design and cotnpoairion, dominated the mind of the earlier 
artist. If C l aude was limited, his Itmitations were those of 
poetry, 

PORTRAITURE 

An old popular name for a portrait was ** likeness.” It is a 
almost gone out of use, and that is a lact rather to be 
regretted because the word implies unmtfcrap^|fl y thi* ^im and 
object of portraiturcH when a community wishes to eom- 
memurate its great men it takes the obvious course of cicatiitg 
bkencsscs of them which shall tell to future generations the 
kind of men they were. When we seek for a record of the 
^cBonal appearance of those dear to us we wish that it should 
be a likeness; something that will recall to mind the very 
traits and expression of the absent one. 

From die ciilittt rimes portraits have been made of leaders 
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of thought; of phataolis, cmpctofs, And kings, And the nuMt 
chciishtd of fiU these records aie those which are considettd 
auth^ntir ; that is to say, those which hold the best evidence 
to prove that the portHiit was truly a likeness of the person 
represented. 

The best portesutore is that which conveys not only a vivid 
repiescntaticifi of the outward appearance of tlie subject, but 
likewise a true inflSratinn of his mental characteristics. The 
latter factor is probably of the more importaoce, for it secures 
the psychology of the sitter-—the roan. But porttaitiue has 
undcigotic many pltascs fashions. One of these was the 
practice of ^ving an allegorical stgaificance to the sitter, whose 
personality was thinly veiled by a fancy name. This was done 
usually in the case of ladies’ portraits. Titian paroled a 
" Flora ” and a " Vanity ” as likenesses of paniculnr ladies of 
his time. The Beauties of the Court of Charles II, were like¬ 
wise painted as classical goddesses, often with all the proper 
** attributes.” This practice held till the days of Reynolds 
who oocaskroally icpccsented hi$ ladies as Vestals, 
Muses, a nd Graces. In our own times portraiture tuis been 
treated in a way that admits of less Content, but more reidistH: 
Form, very often in the manner of stlU life. Sometimes the 
psychology of the sitter has been neglected for a kind of land¬ 
scape feeling wheieby U was not so much the sitter as ihc effect 
of light upon the sitter which was piescnted, as though a mere 
iaanimate object rather than a living person were the subject 
of the pktute. 

The portrait is not »n dficient one if it !$ not first and fore¬ 
most a “ likeness “ of the sitter inwardly as well as outwartily. 

It is on record that Reynolds thought very little of the s*/- 
wtfn/likiaicss iti portcaittire. He is repotted to have said that 
“ he could Instruct any boy that chance mighi throw in hb way 
to paint a in half a year's time ; but to give an impres¬ 

sive and a just cipresston and character to 3 portrait was 
another thing.” 

It is, in lact, the bearing, the personal aspect, that should 
form the motive of the partiait rather chan the actual detaik 
of the features. And this persoiud aspect, being only part inlly 
due do phyaical characteristics, obliges the portraitist to have 
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watchful regard to menta[ chsracteristics dso* Indcicd, diejr 
must fotta die chief motive in ca^cs where the sitter cannot 
boast of a prcpossesisijig otfcraor- 

llictc are aittCES who are negatively vain, so to speak; 
proud of their little uglinesses. But strong chins, pietdog 
cycs» warts and other omanienis generally took after them¬ 
selves* Old Olivet CkopTiwell, who insisted on being done 
“ watts and all ” was a p&s£ur^ His watt was not a heaven-sent 
(attribute, not a beauty<spot* He could have been identified 
without it. To insist on turning it to the painter was merely a 
gratification of his vanity fot virtue, which was the vice of seif- 
estcem [ he would show the world of what truth and honesty 
he was compounded^ What Rcyfioids meant by the ** like¬ 
ness that he so disparaged was }ujt this meticulous delinea¬ 
tion of surfeec markings; warts, wrinkles^ hairs* scats* and 
other details. 

But the apposite point arises as rothecipedicncy of flattering 
the mcnml and mor^ diatacteristics. The great psfintc rs of old 
were sometimes meidlcss in this itspect. The portiaU of 
Cardinal PamfilU Pfipc Innixcnt X*jby Velasques:* is a striking 
case of a featless statement of unpleasant truths. In reference 
to dib I quote a passage from ** The Art of Velasquczi” by 
Walter Armstrong, who says* How absolutdy alive, with all 
his pist and such poteniiaJiries as ate left to him, the old man 
ist Tile $4tspicious cunning* and not unreserved sensuality, 
the vindictiveness, the crtiancipatioa (tom workaday honesty 
that allowed C^dinal P amfili to pilfer books he could not buy; 
I he glance* almost of apprehension, that betrays one under¬ 
going a new or at least infrequent eipcriencc, all ate therc-^" 

There may be occasions when such true leptescmarions of 
the average or genend appearance of the sitter be controlled 
by the pakiiex under force of other circumstances. For 
example, had VeUsqae^ been painting an oilkial portrait of 
theFope as Mead of idue Church, seated on the Papal Chair with 
the triple crown on his bead, he wouid undoubtedly have 
stTessed the majesty of the subject and tried ro impoirt some¬ 
thing of benigniry into the face and bearing of the Father of 
the Faithful. But as a poremt of the notorious Cardinal 
Pamfili the work did not call for these pondflcalaJrs and gr^es. 
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Expression is a nmscnkr rrmrufeatsoion. Ifl the hutnan 
coimroxana^ it has been developed ^ a language for the eyC| 
as speech is a Ungiaage for the ear. Exprcssiofi, Indeed, is a 
universal Ungtmge which never needs to be Icamc bur is 
always undeistood- So ejuiek ate we to read iniaJlibly the 
slightest shade of mosaihr change in the &ce that expression 
tanks 35 the readiest, most powerfid, most moving factor in 
personal intercourse- Portraiture therefore stands or fidk 
byit. 

Thesha^pe of the head is, of con r^ , a faaor in outward like¬ 
ned ; but it has little to do with psychological expression. 
That relies upon the eapeum of the norma/ cxpressioti asoppos^d 
to a mQmi/itiiry one. And this is a matter in which pIxoccH 
graphy has to yield to painting; for the cumulntivt impmsiioa 
is costly distntbed by passing thoughts of the sitter^ and it b 
mote difficult to preserve by the phorogicapher than by the 
paincet. 

Our usiml, general^, and cbaracteristic facial expression has 
two aspects, eMict of which may be depicted with good result. 
There ts firsts the still, introspective aspect, when the 
ihows no cvidetioe of response to cxi^nai sdmuli- Eldetly 
people C3f 3 thoughtfol nature are always satisfactarily tepre- 
sented by rhk phase. The face will have the strictly nunml 
cast that b caused by muscukr habit- The musdes, being En 
reposet will have rebpsed to the conditions that tong usage has 
made easicst—they take ihc line of least resistance, it may be 
objected that such a condition is the very negation of expression 
—that it expresses nothing. Tmc^ it expresses nothing be¬ 
longing to the rnouicnt, but something of greater import; the 
life-history of the sitter; and that, in an elderly person, b 
something worth gctiingj especially if it can be got with the 
moving ttiiih of a Rembrandt. 

The other aspect of characteristic foetal expression is tiiat 
IthowfL by vigorous people who have not yet arrived at the 
halfioomiitosc state of the meditative aged. This vigorous 
pkue U the porttaidsfs finest oppominity, md w'os fully 
explored by Holbein and Hals^Rub^ and Van Dyck, It b not 
retrospective but anticipatory* It indicates how life will yet 
be met by the 8ub|ecc. 
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Bath tl^esc phases indicace charactet, and it urnst he ob^us 
that thejr are deuiojistrflted not by the bony Atruiiiijre, nor by 
surfii^ markings, but by musctikr fonmtiotL Sir Charles 
BdJ, in his Anatomy of E^tpression/" espkini that “ besides 
the muicles analogous to those of hiuts^^ there is an inter* 
miiturc of muscles in the human counteiuutce which crinees 
a provisioii for expresdon ^Jtc inikpcndenr of the origmal 
destfoadon of those muscles that are comtnoo Eo bttn and 
animals* There arc muscles not only peculiar to the human 
countenanec, but which act where it h impossible to oonceivc 
any ocbcr object for their c^ienion than that of expressing 
feeling and seodmair. These musdes indicate emotions and 
sympathies of which the lower animals are not susceptible, 
and as they are peculiar to the human face they may be con- 
sideted as the index ol mental energy in opposkion to mere 
anunaJ expressioEL^^ 

AU these Eicial muscles, especially the tnarvdlously mobile 
orhicalar muscles of the eyes and mouth (the chief stats of 
expression) responding ai they do thcoughour life to the 
^lightest thougbc-stimuluS| develop variously in individuals 
they arc mme or less and variously actuated bv lempctamcnt. 
The eye prone to frown, the lips ready to smile^ will by 
muscular habit perpetuate an iadfcarion of these tempera- 
menta! dispositions in the face- 

If this muscular development \b lost sight of in a portrait^ 
ekber hy adventitious suggestiom of the artbt or by hb 
pictorial que^t after eflccts of light, the work will more 6r 
less fail of the deeper psychological sigaiBcance and be to the 
same chcoe triviaJ ics point of expression; or, alicrnaxivelyH it 
Will have that nondcsedpt mask-like look which evokes 
ncitlier sympathy with nor interest in the sitter’s personality- 
It tmist not be supposed that a ScctiDg esprtssioo 
imtitcly obliierite the permanent cast- Moi is it lo be ques¬ 
tioned that a fleeting expression is equally charoctedstk:^ 
potent, and charming. The advocacy of the permsment rests 
simply on the gromid that the gneater includes the less. 

If wc study the portraits of Hons Holbein the younger 
(^497~* J9l) ’'VC shall see that iheit amazing magnetie force is 
due not to steiking cfifccts of iUnmination nor to the pictorial 
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cf rnyrtfcry, softness^ md nuggcsdqm, bat to ptecise aod 
scftcching ddlocadoo of the modelliiig^ and ^km-foldi^ oF the 
psxxs overlying the musdes^ He tiscd a ftar, froar tightiog^ 
and thorgavc him ddicacy and subtlety of ojoddlifigt m which 
cvcryihing seen and nothing lost in compiehcndvc 
thadows or mysterious vaguctiess. It is the fine draughtsman 
who explores psychological depths and jinds the souL 

We learn ficom painters thai nest in diffioilty to getting the 
inner fsersoDfllity of the sitter comes that of praperiy hatmoms- 
ing the backgroimd. A sketch or a diawiog may quite well 
dispense with any sorr of setting for the figure; but a painted 
porttaic that h realised with any completeness demands an 
environment of some sort. The background Is the; artistic 
complemeot to ilje figure^ and its purpose \s to set off ” or 
** help out,** to balance, to complete to enhance- All this 
h aHiicvxd if only a field of modulated; tone is employed; but 
painters have adopted every means &om an aipio$t plain 
backing to a realistically elaborated ptesencment of an inieiior^ 
A favourite device has been a suggestion of lEmdscape^ and 
this offers a latitude of shapes, tonea^ and colour that more 
easily di^iarms criticism than a similar iatitixde would in an 
interior view. The pillaia and outahis once so prevalent do 
not lend themselves to modem conditions of dcmocrauc 
portraiture; but they weix a great help to painters of old in 
supplying a bold scheme of vttdcals and curves to secum 
stttngtli and grace of design. 

Rembrandt shows to whai wondcrfiil cxtefit the background 
plays m part in the eKctUence of *he pictorial lesult, emphasb-^ 
ing ot Ecdudng contrast eo that the contours of the figures arc 
almost melted into the background m oue place and sharply 
relieved at another- It was Leonardo who first recommended 
patting the lighter tone of the hackgnjund against the dark side 
of an object and i PirsJ^ md even the merest tyro vroold 
be alive to the beauty of the plan as seen in the tdief to the 
Soblcskl hcaiL He might be prepared to say that the back¬ 
ground in this case was lighter on the right of die bead than 
on the bft in aoootdanoc with the Leonardo precept. It is not 
— except slighily so in the angle below the moustache anddose 
to the throau Bur in maint a inicig his polm he would be but 
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responding to the Leonardo idea csactlj^ as Rembrandt 
Intended. It is only by contrast witb the dailiiCf tones atound 
IT that this atiglc appears as light as it doef^ The iUuiijOfl is 
helped fay the fact that foci and fur give the oontiast an one side 
and arc also the agents on the other side to a diflereat result. 
Cover yp the head, and imnscdkicly aU life and s^ancty go out 
of the haddng. Here, then, is a lesson in subtlety—*n 
imagined oonit^t^ not an actual one! The backgixitmd 
relieTcs the head, and the head in tutn aniniates the bact- 
groundn We see tliat it is imnesrcKary to go to die fiill liinic 
of the Leonardo see-saw ammgetnem. A strongly modelled 
headj ss this is, will force variety into the bacting adjacent to 
IT* This, however, would not happen with a pl<rin flat support i- 
the monotony of die whole area wendd kill the effect. It will 
be seen th^t the background lone here quickly darkens on 
cithtr side as it gets farther from the head. On the left tr 
gently gmdatei^ into the general low tone of the larger pact. 
On the tight there is a feature ** introduced before the 
giadadon has got very hi. 

This feature is the concentration of dark tone which looks 
like the shadow cast by the king’s haL It h a ruse that is 
almost Rembrandt’s own ; for although it is seen in works by 
other painters, no one else so eonsiitently employed it. Its 
effect is of great value in many ways. Chiefly it gi'^cs 
character to the background fay disturbing the loo smooth 
gradations. It also has the effect of placing*’ the vemcid 
plane behind the figure pretty dt&iilelyj converting what 
might have been a ncbulniis, smoky ** beyond ** into a wall on 
which ihc lighf, coming fitoni some concentrared smtux, is 
sufficiently focussed to givt a much-^oftcflcd shadow of the 
hat. This w^all idea b strengthened by the crack that has been 
ddibcnttcly painted into it* The crack alone would confirm 
the wall; but it is the shadow that determines its dis tance from 
the figure and thus calU up the nocion of spaicc, 

We see the ssme effect in Sargent’s portrut of Lord RibbliC^- 
dak in the National Gallery. In thb^ the background seems to 
combine the slmplidry of the plain variety with the features of 
a scheme of vetiicab, A full-length is ihe mn%t diflBmk 
of all schemes to umiAge because of the dominating vertical 
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note. The Eguit c»a only be bnnnoaiscd by other verdc«l 
inddentE. 

This portrait, by the -way, is, rcmaitcable in piescrrlng 
psychological traits, which are tisna.% sttongest in force with 
heads and half-lengths. Watts's portrait heads ejccet in this 
respKt. 

In spite of Domcrous pontait backgrounds that arc huen- 
tionally nothing bui a backing — 2 wall-like linutacion of 
vision close behind the Egurc—^we cannot but admit the 
greater satisfaction in feeling that the figure is detached, 
having space all round it, even when a wall or a ciirtBin docs 
appear in the further background. The best painters always 
seem to have aimed at this spatial feeling; and the 
which Rembrandt achieved by ihc method is shared by 
Velasquez, whose reputation as a portraitist is surpassed by 
none. W ith him the idea of space representation was evidently 
uppermost, as his wonderful intedor groups at Madrid testify. 
They are well known in reproductions. 

If the arguments that have been advanced respecting die 
merits of Impmssioniem am admitted, then the reputadon 
of Velasques as a pioneer in the synthetic method of vision 
undoubtedly appears. But in his finest portrait, the *• Inno¬ 
cent X.,” he has not submerged the analytical in the syn¬ 
thetical ; though he did so in the case of the “ Admiia] Pulido 
da Pateja.” This well-known work—attributed by som.- to 
his son-in-law Mazo — ^is a striking impression of a man 
standing in space. As a psychobgicaJ record it i$ a li rtl^ 
empty. We cannot say this of that other Pa«ja, the Moorish 
‘■handy-man " of Velastpicz, who leamt to paint when hia 
master was out of the way and became ultimately recognised 
as one of the master's best pupils, the other being Mazo above* 
mentioned. In the “ juan de Pareja ” we see and 

temperament almost as convincingly as io the " Innocent X.” 
To look at the hair, at the broad lighting on the collar, and the 
beautiful asst^naace of the iUuminadoti oo the body to rhai of 
the background, is to be aware of the added truths of Imptes- 
sionism. These delights Holbein might liavc felt after and 
suggested, but could never Iiav-e realised so completely, thot^h 
he might have surpassed, perhap, the psychological achievc- 
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mtnt. The of Velastjucs scens lo me lo be due to 

ilij$ exquisite blend of the Bynthedc and the aiui^c. His 
lig htin g is fiiU and scaucMiig enough to secure anatoinjcsl 
stiuciuK in su^cictit smotint and defininoo, though not so 
^padngly as with the Eady Flemings. On that account k 
Is the better jiictoiially. 

The conclusion is that this standard of equipoise in outlook 
and method is the only possible one for pottsaits, Whisder^ 
Manet and others whose claims to poittaiture rest upon 
impccssionistic vision never produced a “ human document ” j 
their pattraits are studies, " amuigemcnts," in which the 
attempt to be Velasquez &ilcd because they forgot or did not 
see their master's coneem for and achievement in psychology. 

If Holbein and Mending and Van Eyck had lived after 
Velasquez and shared his appreciation of tone valuer—what 
pMttraits we should have liad 1 

Even in the superb “ Van der Geest ” of Van Dyck (is^ 
1641) theft is not quite the homogeneity of Velasquez. Van 
Dyck amcentcaied upon the head more meticulcusly and for 
that reason we feel that all which is not the head is support ” 
Of “ setting *’ rather than part of the pomait. But we do uot 
quarrel with Van Dyck's masterpiece on that accouttt. 
Cornelius Van der Geesr was an art expert and collector; a 
ftiend of Rubens; and here is plainly the gentleman of culture. 
It has been claimed for the eyes that they have never been 
surpassed iu painting. In the original one sees & marvellous ly 
realistic tendering of that glistening KutnJdity that often comes 
with approaching age. Van Dyck was one and twenty when 
he painted fhis masterpiece. 

Recently two portraits by British paiittcns have come into 
the light of public enjoyment in the Natkntil Gallery. One is 
“ Manha, wife of Joshua Horton, Esq., of Sowerhy." She 
di^ in 1694, which is a clue to the date of the unknown 
painter. No one can cofUemplate this exedJent work without 
a feeling of intimate knowledge of the old lady ; and there can 
surely be no higher praise. The other is by Joseph Highmore 
and is cal l e d “ Ceotletcan in murrey brown velvet, 1747.” It 
has sparkling animaiion, and in the painting of the coal and 
the silk waistciMi reaches the highest level of accomplishmem. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER 

Beth these, how«tw, arc devoid of ijuptessionisde ; 

hut if \?c turn to Gaijisbofaugh*s (i 717—1788) portrait of his 
two little daughters we sec momcotary action cleverly caught 
The little gicis ate stepping out to capture a butterfly, Manet's 
impiessions never escclled this seizure of movement, and th^ 
is an equally rapid mgbaadon of youthfitl charm and in¬ 
genuousness in the faces, it is, of course, a sketch, but the 
fundamental work is so sound that it is not possible to believe 
that it would have lost anything by being arMd further. 

But it must not be fotgottcn that imptcssionistic c&^ are 
not essentials of portmiturc. They oecessaiily emphasise the 
tnomcRtary. In the case of two little girk who have not yrt 
attained to 3 iife-histoty the action seized by Gainabotough is 
more in harmony with the general spirit than a seated poK 
would be. for that could offer nothing mote charming in 
childhood than demuicness. But your grave and reverend 
signor certainly demands sereniry. Even youthful manhood 
requites some suggestion of the responsibilities of life. 
Portraits of men which depict flippancy or triviality arc at a 
great disadvantage. One of the most successful portraits in 
existence in many respects is the ** Portrait of a Sculptor, by 
Del Sarto (1486-1 ^ one time said to be a likeness of the 

atdst, whom it somewhat resembles. Though showing mental 
it is quiet and earnest. This woik appears as out 
frontispiece, and is worthy of study by reason of its £iiu!c- 
Icss placing of the figure in the field of the canvas and the 
strong and simple beauty of its lines. No one has ever 
cuipassed the supreme tigbtness of its spacing. 

With regard to groups, it would appear that the greatest 
difficulty lies In the direction of a proper unity of interest. It 
is not at all easy, even with hut two or three figures having 
equal claims to prominence, to combine them satisfactorily in 
<mc picture. To suppress one of them by any available means 
would be fatal to the painter's interests. He has to put them 
all ptaedcaUy on one plane, and to give each sometlung like a 

fair share of lighting. _ 

To secure a proper unity of purpose m the sitters the great 

masters saw to it that every member of the group was actuated 
by a common imerest. Few pamters. excepting Rembrandt, 
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have been deft at this as Frsmz Hits CijSo^x66$)i who 
ficemed to like tacklmg ^odi piobtenis^ 

Hi5 several groups of " Officers of the Aidicrs of St* 
George *' are cvlderice of his fiuccessfiil ingemuty in this 
respect. Nevertheless, to compare his ** GoTcrnors of the St. 
Blitherth Hospital (Haarlem) with Remhnmdl^s *" Sjudics 
of the Qoth Merckmts (Amsrcnkm) is to ^ how the greater 
master, by the simple device of mating his sitccfs look outward 
towards him, gave his gtoop even more unity^ thereby securing 
more repose for his picture than Hab achieved for his. 

Before leaving the subject of Portmture it might be of 
inijeiest to allude to si popuJat puzMc with regard to the eyes of 
portraits* One often hears expressions of surprise that eyes 
can be so painied as to appear tu follow the spectator as he 
moves about. The spectator usually thinks tt inexplicable and 
uncanny* 1 have never seen this matter explained, but, of 
course, hb simple enough* The artist in such cases has caused 
the sitter to look into his own eyes; and if the spectator were 
seated opposite as the painter was, he would hive the same 
eyc-tt>-cye gaze* When he moves away he dis regards the fact 
that the painimg is a ftai, not a solid thing like a real head, and 
that thcccfom any angle at which the canvas is seen cannot 
'alter the relative position and relationship of its parts^ as they 
would be altered were it a real bead. Wbetever the spectator 
goes, ao long as he can see the picture at all, he naturally sees 
that aame eye^to-eye view which is ftxed unahcEably in the 
painting* But he forgets about the twonliinerisioful and 
expects the three-dimensional, and says, ** When I direoly 
opposite those eyes they looked into mine i now that 1 have 
moved they fdll look into mine* They must have followed 
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CHAPTER Vin 

THE MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION 

F or want of a bettet tcto^ the word “ medium ” ia used 
in art phtaseoJogy to inHirati* the agency of com<> 
municadoo between the artist and hh pohlic. It is 
rather looseSf applied, k may indicate the genera! dassifica- 
tions such 0 $ seniptore, paintingi engcavkig, and so forth ; or 
it may distingoish particular processes in each of those classifi- 
cadotis, as broiusc, marhle, ojJ, a*ater-coloitr, etching, mezxo- 
lint, etc. In paiming, the word is specifically used to denote 
further varieties of executiun, and in each of those varieucs, 
the patueular " vehicle ’’ in which colours arc hdd in solution^ 
It would be appropriate, if this wete a technical work for 
artists, to state and describe all the medimm in which the Fine 
Arts are ctoecuted; but such s course is quite beyond the 
occasion in a book oReted to those who are the attim* public. 
It will be enough if some leading facts arc given os. a help to 
the reader in pcopccly csrimating first the nima and resources 
of genius and next how juch tcsourccs react to the inatcdal 
employ^. Nor will it be necessary to make mention of every 
description of work, since some are too obsolete and un¬ 
important to be more than mere names to-day ; whilst others, 
like goldsmithe^, jewcUery, enamelling and several more 
processes which involve the help of an artist in a ctaft, do not 
come sui&ciencly within the scope of the ordinary person to 
justify space in a popular book. We shall therefore deal with a 
selection of processes comprising the best known and most 
generally employed mediums of execution, saying no mote 
about them than common knowledge, short of specialised 
technics, would command. 

ARCHITECTURE 

In deference to a widespread idea that Architecture should 
cotnc fiixt, 1 take it and dispose of it first. 
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the lure of the fine 

If the delightful metaphor that Architeemre ii the Mothet 
o the Arts arose when Sculpture and Pflinting were almost the 
only teoognisetl as fine, we may accept it as meauing 
Amhit^ie brings forth Sculpmre and Painting as occasion 
arises for thur employment ia building. But if the saying k 
a claim to a devclopmcnta] priority I, for one. cannot 

**■ As wc have already seen in earlier parts of 
tl^ hook, man made images and painted pictures of a sort 
while he was yet a cave dwdJcr or a denbam of the forest. He 
may have increased the amenities of bis dwelling by scooping 
out more earth oc by lodging tree-boughs against a support; 

ut tm$ would be little more than an obedience to instinct, in 
which respect the atchitecture of the mole would surpass his 
immeasuiably in organised complexity. The term archiiect 
« nor properly ascribed unril man actually employs tools to 
make buildings out of tree trunks, and by that time he has 
advanced a jpeat way in mbet arts. 

In My case Aidutecturc docs not seem to me to be, strictly 
sy^ktng, a fine act at all Miclielangido, who took to it 
when he was too old to paint and carve). Its design arises 
^ly ^m utiJity, and what is not delusively useful in a pet- 
building is ornamciUaL To deiigo ornaments for an 
edifice IS the work of the artiat, as is the sculpture and the 
pamtiog. We cannot even attribute the traditions and 
conventiods of the various styles to architects prr jt, but only 
to the Cfafbmefl employed by the architect, who mav* of 
««irse, he himsdf a supreme artist. A Parthenon couJd only 
be ptoduced in this way; and If it is claimed that measuicmcat, 
proportion, stnicture, peimaricncc, materia], stress, thrust, 
Mcl alj the other iniLCttfs of oionijcitit in Afchitectu tc* togcfhct 
make it the leading ot " chief” art, we ate still in order in 
5»ying that these matters appertain to the carpenter, the mason, 
^cngmcer, and thus remaia within the scope of the crafts. 

is left in Architecture on which to Haim dia: it k Fine 
Art escapes my scrutiny. 

this notwithstanding, it h unavoidahle that the restraint 
and ^nd simplicity ofancieni Greek buUdingshould be recog- 
niMd as a result of the ideality that governed ihdr finest 
ac icvcmems in sculpture. The Greek temple of stone was 
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probably a sublknated ^rvival of the god’a ^belter in wood« 
It waj not a pbjcc of public worship ; all such ccrcu]oiib& were 
coaduettd in the courtyaKl between outer walU. The temple 
was thereforej as a rule, compajativcly simll. Any hand¬ 
book of architecture will give information as to the plan and 
“ orders relating to the subjeetH Hctt it is only njecessflry to 
coftiidcf its admirable principles. They involve the utmost 
simplicity of conscmctiorij and fcom that ccsult^ their dignified 
beauty. The idea of the column as an element h one that few, 
if any, mher people have evolved- What inspired it ? Some 
say a human form ^ some^atrees tem. Eidier archetype would 
hold cjualities of strengih and grace which the Greek mind 
would be ^ck to seize and employ. The human figure may 
indeed have been the source of inspiration ; the dutings of the 
Doric column have been said lo be derived from the straight* 
filing folds of the chiton.^* It is an idea that pleases the 
fanty, and Vitruvius elaborates it. If the IJortans* when they 
invaded the Pdopotmesus, brought the column with them it 
must have been already developed in their own misty Peksgic 
past. The archaic statue of Herap found ar Samos, is l^k more 
than a pillar fluted into such folds as a loosely hanging gsrment: 
could be generalised into; and* moreoverp in the Famous 
Caryatides of the Brcchiheum, and those of the Chidian 
Treasury at Delphi* we have actual figures fulfilling the pkirpose 
of columns. 

So limited were the uses of the Greek temple and so con¬ 
sistent its fbnn that it may almost have been intentionally a 
receptacle for the sculptural art it hathoured. It is the very 
antithesis of the fretted gothic House of God in which the acnial 
Stones of structure ate pierced and canned. In the classic 
temple the walb are one thing and the sculpture another. 
Pediment* frieze, and metopes alone contain statuary* the rest 
is plain vtHrh the choicest otnaineat restricted to a few places* 
Yet when those chk^ areas arc stripped of their wealth there 
still remain the noble ranks of ailumns and the simple but 
perfea skyline of the low gable. And ihia elemental plan of 
structure ha$ come down through the age* and penetrated imo 
every Und* fftill holding against all pm>grcsfiive opposiuon its 
power of imprcssivcncss* its strength and iu grace; whilin the 
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ornaments of its mouldings and capitals liave supplied the whole 
world for all time with unsurpossahlc motiYcs of dceoiation. 

m all but its engineering triumphs, Roman architecture was 
a development of the Greek, Its temples and were 

aggrandised version* of Hellenic niodek For the triumphal 
amlws alone can Rome claim originality, and they were built up 
^week elements combined with the arch of the Etmsrgfie. 
Of the utilharian wondcrt ^Roman construction, the viaducts, 
aqueducts, and circuses it is not within out province to apeak. 

So much involved in the general development of Europe 
are changes that followed the decline of dosiiif m fliirnirr that 
tt become necessary to treat of them in the manner of a brief 
autoBcal sketch. 

The tc^ “ Early Christian Art,” is applkd to tlic An of 
westem C^srcndcim. WMki Rome still embnmd 
ism, Qirisihuiity was pracrised in the hiding-places of the city, 
buch were the undcigroimd gallcrits known as 
which were used as sepulcbies. The paintings and sculptiircs 
that decorate these retreats have for subject-matter scriptural 
episodes and allegories. 

Ron^ Art was partly a reflection from the Gredt and partly 
an i^g^tis growth springing from Etruria, flui Etniscan 
Art was hugely influenced by Greek, Great quantities 
of i^imed tcrnn:otta va^es were imported from Athens, for 
the btruscams were appreciative and wealthy, Rome became 
trea^^ of works of art raided from Greece and Asia 
Minor, and although the architecture of theatres and temples 
followed &eek ideas, yet the amazing resouiccs of the Romans 
^ore iS-nd ijitkrc inro the doDi^jji of pure 

centre of Ea^&tcm Qiri^tianity was at Byzarttitimi a 
changed to CcruBtaminople wheo CDuBZAntinc 
the city m The Art fostered by the Greek Chmch 
45 kuo^x'D as Bjpamiiic, It Gi:eek Art Orienralis^, 
^ ™ oonfi^ to reliefs, mosaics, paintings, and crabroi- 
clcncs—m fiidcr not to simulate the idols and imamis of the 
by prodneiug Starnes in the rounded fiirther it 

avojdedtherrprcscntauonofthehumanfiguretmdotluid As 

a conrequence it lost the last shreds of the classic tiadkioos 
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upon which it had been founded^ The Christian Greeks 
applied and developed ihc principle of the dome in rheur 
dmfchts, and B)rzantinc aichi^ecmw: ro^e to great dignity and 
beauty- The ^urfiiees ctf its Laterior^ were embellished with 
cotoured marbles and mosaics. But the Art of these dcoota- 
tioni is primitive and mystic. Its beauty is oFtwo lands only; 
one is that of the ornament it derived from Persian and Arab 
txaditioas ^ the other that of the sensuous kind that mere pro- 
fusion of colour and gold can occasion. Herein lies the one 
charm of the great mosaics that gleam and glkEer in the basilicas 
of Rome and Ravenna and the Byzantine churches of Con¬ 
stantinople and Venbe, 

The influence of Bysamium was a £ir-reaching one of 
barbaric magnificence. Its style and manner flourished in 
Greece, Turkey^ and Russia. It was a decadence rather than a 
development, and although it produced many specimens of 
ivory carvings and fclicls that show great skill and feelingi yet 
the Art of the stupendously great empire was dead within. It 
spread wherever the faith spread, but as fottntdji merely^ 
Not until Nature again touched the h earts of men did Art take 
new life and beauty* 

Art ill the West of Europe after Chiixlcmagne Is known as 
** Romance ** or Romanesque Art. The term Gothic ** 
has nothing to do with the Goths^ It was otiglnaliy applied 
by tlie Italians to things not Koimn in character or origin* as a 
disparagement. It was regularised later as indJcanDg the Art 
that followed the romanesque in France- 

The ecclesiastical architecture of Weatem Chmtianjty deve^ 
loped in two direction s from the Roman baaillca, an ohlong 
bnilding wiih a double colonnade, used as a csomt of justice 
and an e3e:hangc. In the south h produced the romansque 
churchy with its ample wall space and few windows: the 
requited conditions for sunny lands. In the more northern 
countries k produced the gothic churdt, with its ample window 
sp&ce i the requiremenc of lands with ebudy skies* The walls 
of fomanesque churches thus lent themselves to stdotnmem of 
gold and colours in mosaic i the windows of the gothic 
churches were filled with coloured glass* for their wall space 
ofltf ed little occasion for painting. 
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Gothic architecture differs in one great ^tructued essential 
frofn classic and romanesque. The Egyptian pytamd^ the 
Greek temple and the Roman basilica were static ; their weight 
being safely deposited upon their suppotts. A tetorc dynaime 
idea obtained in the gothic churdi; an apparent endeavour to 
escape from the weighty nature df stone and to use it as a 
vehicle for strain and ihrust rather than as direct support 
Vaulting could not be supported by the walls weaken^ by 
window spaces; ic had to find resistance along the lines of 
dying buiraisses carried outside the waUSn Thus gothic buikl- 
!Dg has always proved more perishabJe than any other kind i 
but Us mhacnlous stmctuie and airy Ughmess ia a com^ 
pensating faficinadon. The Pyramids will stand practically 
unaltered when scarcely an original stone of gothic rcinains in 
the world. 

SCULPTURE 

In the Fine Arts proper we diall find cridence of that 
curious controlUng famr which* in the beginnings 1 likened to 
an cketrlc current animating manikins. It is diffioik to isolate, 
hut we can see that it must be the result of various agencies i 
first of alL perhaps, the irttpulse to do something wirib one's 
bands. To resort once more to the primitive* it is obvious 
that with a yielding lump of earth in the hand the impulse 
would be to mould it* fascinated by the fact that its form obeyed 
the fingci^, retnaining unchanged except under thek acrion* 
Since Sculpture admittedly accepts moulding into its classifica¬ 
tion* we must ptrfotoc give it priority in the arts^ 

The lump of clay in the hands inevitably leads to a tesukiog 
shape of some sort; and if that shape does not strike the 
moulder as an echo of something hb eyes have teen before* it 
probably stirs some latent Fesemblance which impels him lo 
imptTTve the likeness. Thir possibility of moulding or 
mt^dlLGg once established, its meritorious exetcUe depends 
upon the subject's observarioo and memory of the things he 
chooses to model quite as much as upon this miiiiipuhirive sldfi- 
Something in the likeness of a man or an animal would cer¬ 
tainly command the first efforts in eariy spochs. For although 
our own children build sand castles and cut trenches* the 
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infuiEs of the ages knew nothing of such things. Xfen and 
anlmaLs, being animate, would obsess thelt consciousness most 
strongly, because the immeriiare concems of life iclaced 
to other Eticn and aAiittals. 

Thus, the impfdit to cccate comes about by the mans to 
cceate, We shall sec shoctly how important a pan this i rppi dsc 
plays in att developments. Next, the response of the artthcer 
to bis suiroundings will dilferentiate his tesults from those of 
others, even at such an early stage; mdivtdnaiicy increasing as 
the work goes farther on the road with complexity and dabom- 
cion. Individuality will only be stultified by religious and 
tribal nsnctions incxomhly organised, as with the Egyptians. 

Another (actor in the primal impulse will be the contest 
between the r eal i sm demanded by the artist’s observation of 
natural objects and his strong iti' 
stinct for symmetry. The fusion of 
these rwo impuls^ has a typical 
result in the interesung device of 
three circles at the points of a triangle 
on an Axt« sculptured stone to re- 
present a face. This dual motive is 
apparent in all first efforts. One 
cannot say, of course, how fat the 
symmetty impulse either includes or 
suggests the decorative; but this design exists cut in stone, 
not as i unit in a deeotative scheme, hut as the head of a figure 
standmg tlooc. Moreover, early attempts ai decomiioti on 
utensils and arms are usually in the form of notches or 
lines. 

All this is as likely to have preceded as to have been coa- 
curntnt with the application of Art to religjpus needs. There 
is no doubt that the governing factor in early Art was religious 
observance j but side by side with this there ran the domesde 
opportunities which would leave the field freer for the 
of the beauty sense—at first only tiunifestcd in ornament by 
lepetidon and symmetry. In the end pnmiure Art would have 
been governed fay impulses on the lines of creative desire, 
imitation, realism, symmetry, ornamentation, and religion, 
each of them motive enough to carry Art far in the course of 
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CToluUDU sand each strong cjQoijgh to its own ftimulaiion 
upon the mind of the ardficcr and thu^ produce individuality^ 
As in die course ot centuries di«c impuhes gain fuller and 
freer phty^ the advancing eras show diSctences of sryle due to 
variety irj civilis^ion^ and particulflrly to the matetUl available 
for the artist. Here ate another pair of factors. They arc 
somednics revealed by their degree of (j^^jn-fuaiori^ as in the 
difference between the great religious, ofBdal art of Greece in 
marble and bronxe,and the small clay images of Tanagra, which 
are of an entirely diffcreni gtnrt and deal with the charmmg 
trifles of domestic life realistJcally and not idealistically- 

Individual response to the^e sevcml factors and numcious 
conditions brings about a fbUowiog by minds less strongly 
individual, and style becomes a matter ot communities and 
** schools ” as well as of races and nations- The ^npttmc 
artist, if lie is rccognlscdp inevitably dominates i and so phases 
come and go* 

Among ihc several racdiiima of the Fine Arts it must be 
admitted that sculpture In the round cieetts the most iiTesistible 
stimulus upon the general mind. I do not mean that it is a 
more popukr art, hut that it is mote ea^iily apprehended if not 
more enjoyed- It is $0 because it is thrcc’dimcnsionaL Tlte 
cubic idea being the earliest awakened^ directness of imttaiion 
in Eculptutc involves no tfunslatiOfi Stfid no intcrprciaiioii' 
beyond ptthaps that of scale whereas paintittg involvei 
several complex and obscute menTal processes not equally easy 
to all people. It follows that sculpture has a universal appeal 
wi against the partial appeal of painting. The merit and enjoy¬ 
ment of a work, be it understood, is quite independent this 
appeal^ which h purely concerned wirh its tangibility and the 
force of its appearance as solid Like the object ic tepresents- It 
does not follow thai acidpture thereby mkes a long step 
towards illusion; but, ncvccthdcBs, ruundnes^ ” has its 
primitive reccimmendarions of which we are but subcon- 
sciously aware, and whkh are, of eouEse^not reckoned with in 
a reasoiud>le criricam of a work of art. It may be this prinri- 
tkvc bias, the legacy of undevebped faculties^ that impeb ous 
modernist sculptors to produce things to which enlightened 
minds cauuot give a name — at least not a complimentary one — 
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as wcJl as things which are a deliberate “ hart-back ^ to the 
products of savagery. 

The thrce-dirnetisional chaiactcr is OTcrpowctifig ut worJes 
of colossal scale; at life-size It is dignified by reason of its Ttcry 
twinship with life; and in a sirull scale it has that charm of 
precios ity which the nainkture exerts. No painted wort, bow- 
fofccftilly relieved, can match sculptures in rhij material 
fotce of presentment which pUys so nearly to the edge of 
illusion without overstepping the limit. When and i£ it d ots , 
by means of colour, it assumes other charactedstks rhim 
of Art, and becomes at once submerged in new concepts of life 
^orJd. This is not to say that a statue pointed to give 
the illusion cif life is necessarily tnartistic in itself, • We can 
imagine even Michelangelo’s Madonna ai Bruges being so 
coloured. Nothing couM be easier; but what would happen 
in sutii B case is that we should be thinking of the Virgin and 
the Child as beings, and wondedng what they were doing 
scaud among candlesticks—we shotdd not think first of the 
majestic grace ot the figures, the largeness of style, the com¬ 
pactness of the design, the beauty of die ChUd and the sedate 
modnty of the Virgin. And yet these qualities are the very 
condluona of the work’s utter remoteness from the mundane^ 
ness of a living mother and rhild , 

Michelangelo's beautiful work, though not a single figure, 
is a single “ motive ” nevertheless—a mcFttolith. Perhaps 
because of this titty " toundness ” there seems to be difficulty 
m combining separate statues into a composition, for there is 
nothing in cheshape of background and setting such as painting 
supplies. Rehefs arc a kind of compromise in this respect; 
but they, of course, involve almost as many conventions and 
complex ^tal processes as dc^ painting, and therefore the 
impressibility due to three-dimensions is weakened, because 
tire Impt^ton is not a single and pure one but complicated by 
pictorial ideas and literary conicciC. 

Where groups in the round have met with some success it is 
less on account of the teiauonship of the figures than of their 
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merits considered scpantely. The **Cakj 9 Buighcn, “ of 
Rodiii] exemplifies thj$. Perhaps the best achievemenE Lo 
group lutertai is reached in such later Greek statuary as the 
“ Famese Bull/'at Naples, which has homogeneity as well, less 
fortunately, as a sensationalism and violence of actiom Group 
ststnary usually suffers fixun cither fussiness as a whole or a 
discormeciion of parts. Another famous group seems to me to 
share the same demerit j 1 refer to the Laocoon, in which 1 
am impressed more by posturing than by agony and fear. For 
the strangling has not yet begun. If the OK/tstrum hanadum 
had been round the throat of the father, the action would have 
had more justification. There is also to my mind, a disparity 
tif scale in the work. The sons have the size of boys and the 
figures of men : either that, or the father is a colossus. 

Reliefs are ostensibly panel ffUings, and as such necessarily 
^cfcf somewhat to the restrictions of flat design, hlay we nor 
take it that Michelangelo felt such restrictions a curb to his 
flights of conception, since his greatest work is all in the form 
of isolated pieces r 

Low rclicfe offer the sculptor inducenicnts towards graphic 
piccorjahsm. When the relief is io low as scarcely to be felt 
Above the level of tlic background plane, it nearly approaches 
the effect of an inlay. Its delicate nuances suggest distance 
and often result not only in lin ear bu t aerial perspective. The 
doors of the Baptistery, Florence, are marvels of achieve mem 
in t^ respect. They are quite as much graphic as plastic art. 

hen We consider rcUefe-^—even high reliefs-^—we are coU" 
scioue of leaving behind that stjtse tjfhtiag which the rmind jojI 
detached sculpture evokes. The background plane is a claim 
OQ the part of An against Life. Try as we will, we cannot 
coirviticingly accept a restored version of the Parthenon pedi¬ 
ment as a gioup j it is always an assemblage of beautiful 
figures. 

Sculpture, perhaps because of its elcmenial character, does 
not present many varieties of piescntatirin. It b either 
moulded or carved ; hut when it finally reaches its compiedon 
u a work of art in either wood, bronae, some sort of sronc, 
ivory, or one of the more precious metals, its materul does not 
Geem to havre made any fiindamental diffctiincc in its I'orm, 
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tboujjb scale and the ajnmahility <if thu material natutally 
leave their mark. 

TTic origin of scul^ituTe i$ lost in a remote anti missy 
antii}iitty> Wc Icatn of mctal-wgrking in Homer; and the 
elaborate description of the designs upon the shield of Achilles 
would lead to an affectation of highly dL-vcloped means and 
skill in the pintihistoricdays of which the poet sung. But the 
earliest images of which ^usanias tells us a« usually of wood, 
and they wete preserved with veneration right up to his time, 
that is to say, to the second cenrury a,d. But these wooden 
images arc sometimes little more than mere blocks. The 
invection of modcUing figures in day, which Pliny attribErtca 
to a potter of Corinth, led naturally to bronze casting, although 
the hanunefing and joining of metals was perhaps an earlier 
^ fhod stilL " This is the work of Glaucus of Chios, the 
inventor of the soldering of iron; and each plate of the stand 
is joined to the next, not with pins or rivets, but with solder 
alone. Thtia, Pausonias (X. i 6 J, who also describes a stuue 
of 2 :eus as " the oldest of all works in bronze; for it b not 
wrought all of one piece, but each part b separately beaten out 
and all are hdd together by rivets that they may not fall 
asunder," (HE. 17 ). Whether there is any detailed aixoani 
by clissje wciicrs of bronze'casting as a process, my limited 
fadli^ for research have not been able to discover ; but as, 
in priodplc, it cannot vary much from one age to another, we 
may get a fair idea of iisditBcuity and the risks atcending it from 
works nearer our own time. That metai-casting, when the 
work it lajge and compheated, is a v«y expert crefc we may 
infer from the difficulty the great Benvenuto Celliiii (rjoo- 
t j 7 i) eipetieoced with his " Pcncus." 1 quote from a foot¬ 
note given in hb transporting “ Alcmoits." " Tbb statue was 
intended to be of bronze, five cib m height, of one and 

hollow. Cellini first formed hb njodel of clay more slender 
than die statue was intended to be. He then baked it and 
covered it with wax of the chidoww of a finger, which he 
modelled into the perfect form of the statue. In otder to effect 
10 concave what the wax represented in convex, he covered the 
wax with clay, and baked this second covering. Thus, the 
ufflX dissolving, and neaping by fissures left open for the put- 
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pose, he obtained between the first model and the second 
taming a ifptce foi the iottoduction of the metal. In order 
to mtroduce the bron^ without tnoving the first mode], lie 
gcDilf placed the model in a ph dug under the fiimace^ and. by 
means of pipes and jipcrturcs in the model itself he introduecd 
the lic|uid metal/' The account of the poor njan’s anxieties^ 
which reduced him to a fcvcf; his drastic eiiatts with the 
furnace^ which set the house afire j and the find triumph which 
cured him and amazed his despondent men, to say nothing of 
the doubling dtike^ will he feuiembeied. 

It is certain that the Greeks knew the pnopemes of gypsunip 
for Pliny says that the first artist who took plaster casts of the 
human face from the original and Introduced the practice of 
working over a wax model taken from the plaster wa5 Lysis- 
twcuf (fourth Knmry die brother of Lysippus. He ako 
dkeovered how to take casts from statues, we arc further told. 

The oldest $iatue in stone still preserved to us k that of the 
famous upright lions over the Myceitffi gate m they an well 
known by casts. Before the general use of marble the Andem 
Cieek£ employed wood ovcilajd with gold and ivory* This 
method^ known aa " chryselephanriric/^ was that adopted for 
the colossi! statues of Athena in the Parthenon and of Zeus at 
Olympia. Phidias (450-432 b,c:.), whose work they were* was 
accused of peculation in regard to the gold used on the 
Partheaon siame. Fluuxth*s account of the chaige ijj given in 
Appendix II* 

It is intciestifig to team that these chryselepliantiiie statues 
gave a little trouble by shrinkage in the dry air* and by mcnild 
from the dampi. Pausanias alludes to a black pavement in 
front of the image of the Olympian Zciis^ " This blade pavc- 
memt is surcounded by a border of Parian marble* which keeps 
in the oil which smearns from the statue. For it h oil which is 
best fitted to preserve the siatue at Olytppiap and protects the 
ivory from damage from the imrshy atmosphere of the Aids, 
But in the ca$c i>f the so-called Parthenon on the Aciopolis of 
Athens h b not oil but water which keeps the ivory sound. 
For since the Acropolis is dry* owing to its great height^ the 
name* being made of ivory, requires water and the mobture 
which water gives. At Epidaurus. wben I enquked as to the 
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tei^on why they pm ocitber ^rer nor oil into the iSscukpni^^ 
the smendwts of the temple told me that bodi the iroage of the 
god and his thiooe stood over a (V^ lo.) 

In later times gold sxtd ivory were less abundant and the 
marbles came into general xisct the Peniclk obtained in 
Attica, and the Parian from the Island of Paros, Colout and 
texture effects were obtained by the use^ in one work, of 
several different maihleSj such as aUbaster and porphyry* also 
of metals variously coloured and alloyed- ** We Icxjk with 
pleasure," wrote Plmancbi ** on the sratuc of Jocasta^ in whose 
countenance the artist is said to have miitcd some silver^ in 
order that the bronze might receive the appearance of a human 
being passing away in death-" 

This question of colour in antique art is of such importance 
and intetesr that h has nor been either possible or desirable 
to avoid giving it a rather lengthy discussion* To my mind, 
there is only one sanuiiing up of the difficultits. It is that the 
Greek mind, whilst ever eager to progress, yet strongly 
revered tradition. Both ideas were enicrtained slmuitaneously^ 
There was no aiming at illusive realism. 

Evidences came to light as recently as i8i j in the shape of 
primitive ftagmentary stames of w^omen^ the robe^ of which 
were still brightly painted tn elaborate patterns. These 
remains were found in a comer of the Acropolis at Athena, 
where as archaic dibris they had been filled in to level up the 
earth. They had therefoce hepx accidentally and fortunately 
preserved* hut their tolour crumbled off in dusc in a few 
hours.* 

It is assumed by some that certain untooied spaces on the 
Parthenon Frieze arc portions originally coloured Ln a way 
auxiliary to the chiselling. The surmise is that arhere hands 
appear in actions of holding an object and there is no carven 
trace of such object, the missiiDg article was painted oti the 
plain background of tlic relief. The cxplaitarioo is ingemoua, 
but will hardly stand the strain of the djfftreficc betwecu two- 
and tJircc-dimcnsionfll representadon as seen by the eye from 
diflcfcnr view-points. Bsidcs, if sandals are carved why not 

^ Rwqi p| Fiirtral Cjnclc Scnlpnirt^** by Rtmdl Sturck^ 
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theii* straps : if 2 why not the thyrsus it should hold ? 
The question is not so eosilf settled 

There is# howerer^ no doubt rctDaiidfig that the marbles 
^re always fially coloured; the quesdou is* with what 
intention was it done ? P!aro* Eliny# Plutarch and other? make 
definite references to the practice ; the paintings and tnos^cs 
of Herculaneum illustrate statuesp on bases^ coloured as though 
they were living people, and there is lire welhkrtown wall- 
paindng that fcprescnts a lady artist colouring a stattie frofit i 
pattern or guide at her fret^ with her paraphernalia around her. 

All these allusions by classic writers to colouring, whether 
for realistic purposes or not, as well as the surviYing evidences 
of such practice by the Ancient Greeks, pK>int to a condition 
of artistic taste entirely diReicnt from oor owni For us, the 
last approach to illusion is a misfortune, if not a solecism in 
Art. How is the Greek outlook to be explained ? How ate we 
to reconcile u with the severe avoidance of anv e^pcesston of 
emodon in the Phidian masictpicccs ? The €mtuc of jocasta 
meotjoned by Plutarch was made by Silanion, an artisT of the 
fourth century and of the Anic school, and therefore 
under the full influence of the Petidean traditions. 

If I dared attempt an explanation I ithould say that ihe 
difTerence tn point of view h dut entirely to the fact that to us 
the realism that deliberately intmids illusion has been attempted 
often and frequently t^dth a near approach to succesis. Thar 
success wc know, by virtue of the esperienoe of the ages* to be 
deleterious to the bfriesr aims of Art. The Ancient Greek did 
not know this. He lived when Art was a ocW| not an old 
aspintioo. For him ihc highest and best was still to be striven 
for ; and vrhat shape it would take he could only eonjccture. 
His amaaing receptiveness. his ample and full ftspon^ no 
natural fact, his love of novckj*, hii daily triuinph^ of skill all 
urged, him forward upon any line that might lead to fresh 
resources^ To study Nature, to create his works on the da^ 
Nature offered and yet always to seek Nautre^s own ideal were 
hU great^i incentives. By no other incentives had hU art 
advanced from shapeless blocks and grinning A polios to such 
triumphs of realism as the draperies of die “Vicrory of 
Samothrace. He could not see* as we do, that in less inspired 
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rnkids and Ic$:$ AkHfiil hands thafi hi^ own, dcTotEOn to reiUsm 
would divorce Art £ct>m idealism Mid dmw it lo the 

commonphee. In Ills own hands rtalism was innocuous tor 
two reasons. One wa? that in regard to colour it was 
immensely for ftom any possibiliiy" of an actx^ illusion ; and 
the othcr^ that it was an eeperimenial realism, seductive but 
not betraying^ hocausc tus idealism was stfU so much the 
greater force that it suffered nothing and only turned to the 
loftiest account any fealism it assimikted Tht$ seose of 
beauty in all tliat related to fomi gave liim a god-like and 
child-like confidence. He could take d&ki with impunity- 
Hc ms an idealisr, and knew it and felt no doubc of himself. 
Though he tinted his pedimenti^ he did so lageriuously, 
carrying the experiment as for -m. his unevolvcd colour seme 
and his few primitive pigments could go. And he saw to k 
that the suhbmjty of his idealism remained uninfltietiiricd, un- 
ipoiled by whatever came adventitiously co co^spcriitc with it; 
so that, his form as he mighty m strength ovcn:amc alt 

germs of dissolution lurking uoiieen and unsuspected^ And 
his couiidaicc was justified* We do not actusJly wcj read of* 
or imagine any works down to the days of Lysippus ihac were 
discounted by downright realism^ cither in the direction of 
colouring ot of facia! expression^ 

Tlictc ii a story by Pliny of the mixLfig fff iron wuth copper 
in order that icon rust might redden the copper to produce Lbe 
effect of a blush of shame on the face of a bremic staitie. But 
the story is fantame and quite dkpcnrdited. We must notf, 
moreover, the absence of any s^ubsequenx mp-idence that 
colouring of statues by any method was further developed by 
the Greeks. In the later Rhodian work danger foom illusion 
came Insidiously with the realism of carving that was acclaimed 
as it appeared ; for the old temple cradidons of Athens were 
by then ouiwom^ and statuary conccraed itself with other 
beings thiirt gods. Pergsmon had succeeded Atbeus, 

From the death of Alexander, 515 bx-, to the Roman 
Conquest, 146 B.C., Hellenic An bcaia the changed name of 
“ Hellenistic,’' to mark a period in which the Hellenic serenity 
was left behind and the portrayal of mote diversified types 
with their passions and emotions 3b>wcd furthci icaHsm. 
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Outer oatute bccaiiic a field for art efibrt, even landscape 
firming rcpi*cseatauau* In all thing? the Greek striving for 
beauty femamed. 

HelIcnisiH: Art developed according to the predifccdons of 
Alexanders' vast worids, and Orienid ideas -were part of the 
mental make-up of the empiit. The ttalism of ibe Laocoon 
typifies the real development, for jt ky in die representation 
by form of the human emotions ; its colour^ tf coloured it was, 
is. remarked upon by no commentator whatever* And that h a 
&CT applying to coloured scaruary in gtneti^ Form and 
gesturc“and chiefiy the latter- — concern all the dassic critics 
and writers ; colour is referred to only in a few cascs^ and 
then in a way that puts it on the pkuc of ^ negligible cpuvtn- 
tJon, When Jt is reported by Pliny that PraxitdeSj being asked, 
admitted to preferring those of his works that Nicks had 
fouched-up {cinpusslith = smeared over) we can be sure thar 
the process was a subsidkry one ; since although Nicias was a 
painter of rcputatioti, Praxiteles is not likely to have handed 
ever hU works to an auxiliary to complete if that completion 
were anything more than a mere tofiing ** or"" finkb.” Such 
finish may be rega-cded perhaps as a survival of the fuMef and 
more primitive colouring of archaic custom. It k reasonable 
to assume that the statuary of the Attic and ** transitional ” 
periods was painted archaisticalLy ; that is, in dcfcfcnce to 
cctditioii reaching down from the days of archaic wooden 
images of the gods, just as the image of Athena in the Parthe¬ 
non was sculptured atchaisdcally by Phidias. 

The Greeks perceived that the limitaridns of sculpture were 
its strength. In pursuing the beauties of form and the 
ailurctccjiis of the living figure they did nor abandon thought 
and theory* Their conventions were govetned by the material 
m which they worked. Every maicriai, every m^um, has its 
octe method for m best results. Tliefinest essence of Art is this 
inner* almost unperceived, sense of propriety and rightness^ 
vrhjcb keeps dear the different threads of reasoning through 
all sensuous delighrs, and finds in the circumstances of material 
on the one hand and the phenomena of Nature on the other- — 
the outward and the inward—that happy poini where the 
artistes mams and natural beauty embrace in coosumnuLtion. 
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Axul yet ire have oolom agaio. more ecalbtic than ever, in 
the poittait busts of the Renaissance I 

The aoomaJy of painted sculpture must be left at ^ point 
as a mystery iticxplictble to the modem mind. It is not the 
only one in the h istory of Art, There is, for ^mple, that 
Egyptian tradiiion of seating the commemorative figures as 
though they were partly unwrapped mummies and not living 
beings; whilst the tomb statuettes exhibit the most lively 
action. The reader is no doubt acquainted with this charsc- 
h-rienV of Egyptian sculpture from spetimens and illustrations. 
He will have noticed that the figures of Egyptian statues, 
rtlicfe, incised slabs, and papyrus paintings are generalised 
into mere symbols ot types, little more than silhouettes, the 
shapes of which, however, eathihil a love foe clean, smooth 
contours. The human form in Egyptian An, especially of the 
later period, has a certain elegance Dombined with its iBlenilcss 
conventionality. But the special peculiarity to he noted is one 
chat has been called the law offtontality/' Setdoni is there to 
be found a figure in profile which does not show the shoulders 
at a fuihface view i no figure stands or sits without both feet 
firmly on the ground ; no woman or child is represented but 
with the legs pressed together in their close garments.^ 

That su^ methods should have remained in force for 


thousands of years is a testimony to the strength of the 
convention and tradition which governed and arrested the 
development nf Egyptian Art. 

Id Assyrian sculpture there are few examples in the round. 
Relkfc and tinted sutfiices, made up of day slabs or of 
enamelled brickwork, in default of stone, ace ihe picvaUing 
methods. The Assyrian work is vigorous, mt^ular, and 
mercilessly materialistic, evincing a high estimation of brute 
force. Anaiomical det^ and hiir but sturdy propoitton arc 
pressed into service in representarions of the pomp and cruelty 
of harbarous kings. 
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The Art of the Egyptian and Babylonian cia was tnorc 
cantinuous than that of the aVfmoan dyrui^tY in Qete, tut 
pfotnised and achieved less in spite of its astounding skill and 
tec h n k al perfectinfu It commenced about 4000 but, 
long at it lasted^ its i mme nse areas remained merely filled witli 
figures ail on one planCp withoui the least attempt at composi^ 
tion i and perspective Is only signified by the conventional 
ruse of piflciug one thing above nrsotheL 

In Greece such obsessions were impossible, Tlie intoletanee 
of any kind of moraJ bondage enabled the Greek to go rapidly 
fioni One step to the next. About fiao b.c- is the dar^ assigned 
to his first attempts at carving a figure—little more a, 
Ehapclcss block, Infltieivced by Egyptian and Assyrian Art, 
Greece developed from the stage of archajc grinning gods to 
that of petiection of form in abtiut ^50 years. 

Not Until Greek Art ripened do we find any etpiession of 
beauty for its own gjike^ Being cleat of the imperU! and 
saccrdotid impositions that had choked capjcssion in other 
coueuxieSj the Art of the Heiknes w'oiked towards the portrayal 
of what was most vital to and that was an interest in the 
inner and outer man. G«xis and heroes formed its sub jeer- 
nmttcr; the one theme supplying a psychological content and 
^ other a physical hut over all b the evidence of men taking 
joy in bodily beauty and fitneas. The Greek sculptor took 
Assyrka musculadt>' and weight and sublimated them into 
dynamic force i he strengthened Egyptum suavity into a grace 
of power* 

The beat examples of the ideal occur in the sculpture of the 
age of Peddes* Here we see the humao as divine as the 
Ancicni Greeks could make it. Men and women realistically 
as individmU it rarely rq3re5emcd, except m the terra-cotta 
figutmes made for the home. In the great works mankind at 
ir^ b«t was rite theme ; the human form, petfeet, serene, 
beauttfulj stirred by no passioop suficring so phyidcal stiahi^ 
al wa^yi powerfol ■ Tlie moment of action was never more than 
suggesied^ Usually it wa^ just or about to commence i 
Venus preparing fot the bath, the Discobuluj^ about to hurl the 
discp Zeus and *\thcnc tranquil and majestic. The ftioe was 
never made to betray strong emotion. The young hotscincn 
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oF the Parthenotv ftiKtc ride composedly io their great profes¬ 
sion, Dcmctce sits at peace with her fare. Never surprise, 
never angec, never have these gods and goddesses in the 
conscious subUmity of their estate. 

There is in all this an erverawing indiderence i a sublime 
contentment. It is the perfect moral equipoise whereby all 
emotions are neutralised into a supernal peace and pleasure in 
eristencc. Immortality and omniporence make all thin^ 
possible. Eagerness, struggle, triumph and despair are for 
mortals only. 

But even Greek sculpture gradually drew away from this 
gendc and mighty decorum. As sculptors multiplied, their 
outlook on life found beauty in a less strict Idealism. 
Praxiteles (fourth century B.c,) allon-ed his Hermes to support 
the baby Dionysus with a slight betrayal of solicitous interesi 
in expression. He added to the Ideality of firm contours a 
touch of realistic ailuremeat In suggesting the texture of skin 
and hair, and the weight of fies h. His $on Cephisodotus, also 
a sculptor, made a group which Pliny tells us won much praise 
because “ the pressure of the (ingets seems to be exerted on 
flesh rather than marble.” 

Later still, grief, which was the first emotion to find sugges¬ 
tion—in the" stele or grave memorials, and then always with 
restraint—grief became agonised ; struggle and action won 
mote and more reptesentatton until the great work, "Laocoon,” 
reached the climax of human woe, in a heartrending group of a 
father and two sons in tlte deathly tolls of serpents. This was 
lyali ptn 3s fiir as Hcllcfiistic Art could compass it. From this 
time the godlike sublimity which sculpture, had so impressively 
conveved at its first period of perfection was for ever a thing 
of the past, Michelangelo strove for it, but h is figurea art no t 
serene, untroubled gods: they are giants sublime in silent 
anguish, themselves oppressed by gtxis. Mighty they a«, fine- 
fill and sublime, but their serenity is the tesignment of despair. 

Yet in the great works of Michelangelo—bis Moses, David, 
his htonding princes, and writhing slaves—there is still mote 
of the ideal than the teal. They arc not presentments of im¬ 
mediate physical tortuie as arc the figures of the '* I.aocDon '*; 
they are totmcnied in soul by a tare wc can but guess at. 
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Politic^ And iotemationa] strife coiumcd less in Art to the 
Greeks than it did to the Assyrians, who schemed thdr rdicfii 
TO serve as everlasting inrintidadons. The Greek re joked in 
his victory over the Persians bcsiause k bore wimess to the 
prowess which safeguarded life and liberty. 

In die architectural groups of such commemorative sFtatuary^ 
Hellenic Art was the first lo employ principles of oamposirion 
with artistic iment; and it did so by begmiungat the beginning 
— rhai is. with symmetiy* The Greets the filling of 

the pediments or gahlc ends of their temples instead of spread¬ 
ing the figures equally over a wall space with no attempt at any 
Sigmficance in their relative posirions^ This was an immenBe 
advance upon Assymn and Egyptian modes. The Grcekjs 
fitted their figures to the different heights of the ttiangtilar 
space of the pedimentn In the temple of Aphak at ^Egina. and 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the statidktg figure faces m ai 
the pkee of greatest hdght, and on each aide the postures of the 
fighting figures are more and more bent rs they arc fiicchei 
removed from the centre^ The end ones in the horkontal 
space left In the angk are rtreumbent figures of dead or dying. 
There is, fuTtber, (he deconrivc symmetry of repeated bui 
reversed shapes^ varied with an admirable ciaiuraiJsm that 
secures vsiTicty in unity. 

Throughout these devdopmems tn Ancient Greet:* beauty 
still remained a cult. The poets sang of their gods as hiving 
the foire ol bcautifu! mortals^ the sculptors represented them so- 
That lower order of inythical creatures like Briareus and 
Cerberus^ with their multiple heads, and limbs, come into 
another categfJty ; usually thai of giants and beasts. Beauty 
was. as we have seen* a religious ideal* and that fact accounts 
for the sure progress of taste and expression in KcUas* since 
there were no abnormalities to corrupt a high standard and 
retard development as there were in Egypt^ where the gods 
were seldom other than nightmarish anomalies. 

The Greeks adored bodily beauty; ptayed to the gods fot 
it I deviled sy^ems of competitions and prizes to encourag* 
it. The creation of a perfect standard pr canon of beauty 
^^etru to have heert an eveT-present objective^ 

Polyehtus (fourth century n.c.} made the figure of a youth 
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•with, a fipw. the “ Docyphorus*” This, Plicy says, “ was 
' the Cinoa' by mists, who drew from it the rudiments 
of Att as firom a code.’’ Lysippus* a century later, cieaied 
another canon, ** the bead smaller and the body more sle adec 
firmly knit,” aocording to Pliny, who further says that 
Lysippus claimed to represent men as they ought to be, and 
not. aa the older artists did,«they were. This would signify 
a further srage of idealism: that is (o say, that Lysippus, 
adopting the realism of Praxiteles with regard to physiological 
factors, made a new gcnemlisattoo with regard to anaromical 
measuremcnLs. 

Without any reluiquishmctit of breadth and idealising 
geoecality, Gr«k sculpture, as it htstened on to more pcifert 
crpiession, displayed certain psychological characterktks in 
the humanity of its types. Statues of Venus exhibited a 
languorous srfuctiveness in the eyes, always without a marking 
of the pupil. The lids were a IkUc closed in what die ancients 
themselves described as a “ liquid *' look. latter, occasion 
pcrmittcxl emotion, chiefly that of i chastened goef, to be 
introduced in the faces of the nobler characters, and merriment 
in those of fauns and satyrs. 

It is said that Greek paindng influenced sculpture in some 
ways, particularly in the mode of repttsentiiig drapery wi^ 
innumerable folds. The paintet working in a more rapid 
medium was probably able to obey the imptessions of hb eye 
innaturalisdc aspects, and this fact is post^ted as e^laining 
the supremely true and beautiful fluttering of diapcties iii the 
*' Vicioty " of Samothcace, one of the finest treasures that 
antiquity has bequeathed. 

This statue, in its nuicb admired position on the staircase of 
the Louvre, in Pans, presents a noble appearance a$ far as its 
general sliape is conccnietl; but in my opinion theeicelkndcs 
of the drapery and the modellmg of the torso with its superb 
serpeotine line ate more in evidence in the cast at the Ashmo- 
Ican Museum in Oxford. 1 have therefore given an iJlustia- 
cion of the wi>ck, wcU-known in tt$ profile aspect, of the Oxfutd 
ost, which the authorities kiniily allowed me to have photo* 
graphed by my skilful friend, Robert Chalmcis, of Sunderland, 
who has secured the delicate and subtle modelUng that the full 
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and fonimatc illuinmation of the m wdJ rcr'caE. This 
Itglitidg, it Id mi;, h much man: akin ta that th* 

old th^itn^dv^ nuisi have kttQWRp than is that of the 

Louvre^ dace the ** Victoty,” according to a versian upott a 
coihj was supposed to ^taod on thesculptiitcd prow ofa shipoti 
a wall, in commcmoraiiun of a naval victory over die Egyptian 
genera) Ptolemy, Of this goTgeoos esampk of tealiatic and 
idcftl w<jrk. Prof. S* Reinach says in " Apollo'fhe 
irresistible eaefgy,. the victorious swing of the body, the 
tjuivcdng life that seems to animate the marble, the happy con^ 
tt^t avoided by the Hutcer of the wind-iwept mantle and the 
adherence of the cbscly-fiiiifig tunic to the torso, combine to 
make the statue the most exquisite expression of mavement 
left to ns by antique art. The sculptor has not only cranslated 
muscular strength and triumphaot grace into marble; he bts 
also suggtsicd the mtensity of the sea-breeze^^ 

Where positive reaibm is so beautiful why crave for 
idealism ? Personally, 1 shotild feci the same kind of breath¬ 
less elation before as beautiful a real Hvit^ ^ure in wind¬ 
blown draperies ss I do before the Samoihracc ** Victory/* 
and I should say, Here u Iasi is something beyond the 
teach of genius/* 

W^hcie the artist aims a± rcprescniirtg anything at all io the 
cosmos he can only his/w// rcspcmsc by convincing proofs 
of rcfllity. He may indicate an idea wjxhout any such convic¬ 
tion I but that h not rapreseotative or imitative Art. In the 
finest reahstic .'Vrt the real must call up the idcab ^nd theicfbre 
the hfi3 to augment the purely esthetic appeal fay securing 

realistic tru ths such as the modelling and display of the drapery 
above referred to* which has all die charms of design as well 
as the thrilling appeal to our csperitncc of natural cause and 
effect. At its best, Hdlenic sculpture exalts by lifting us Into a 
world of won der and beauty that we do not really know except 
in the vagueness of dreams and ecstaxics. But sculpture that 
makes us ask whether it h beautiliil because it is true to ouf 
concepna, or true because it Is so Tapiutoualy beautiful—that 
is the sculpture of the Hellenistic periods at its apogee, before 

its gradual descent Into the exaggeratians of thcatiicality_ it 

is the art of PmjcitdeSp of Scopas, of Lysippus, 
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Wc lead of classic authors only with the 

{amcmaklc rtrilectian char the greatest of itnmettal 

genius have all disappc:arcd» and it U depbrahk to diink what 
the woiid lose. Nothing tenmins but fragmcni^ of things, 
some of which the ancient oidcs regarded as secood. rate* 
That complete Baedeker^ Pausanks, dismisses our greatest 
treasure, ^e Parthenon pediment iculptuteSp in thirty-two 
Gteek words : words of cold and commonplncc description at 
thau To the “ Hermes Praxiicles he gives nineEcen words I 

Yet Pausanias u'as a prig for ready-made repute, having no 
opinion^ of his own. What must liavc been the effect of the 
lost works upon the^ real critics who have left their enthusksms 
on record J All we know of a few of them is what can he 
gleaned trom copies—not replicas—copies and "^-ariadons, 
made by untno^Ti men and frequendy in another medium. 
An ouiatanding iastance of this Is the case of the Oddian 
"Aphrodite^' sculptured by Pruiteles. This famous piece 
remains to us only in the form of two copies; one in Rome 
and one in Munich^ A cost of the Vatican copy was once on 
view at South Kensington. A copy of the head was found at 
Olympia, and a copy of the torso also exists^ Perry says that 
the attitude of the goddess is no doubt oorrecriy given on a coin 
of Cnidus struck in honour of the wife of Gtracalk. Thus, 
adtriice these copies as we may^ we cannot get at the true 
essence of the original, from which the copiers dcltbctatcly 
depart. A Roman copy might attempt a facsimlic but a 
Greek one would not ^ for the Greeks scorned servile repeti- 
6 on; they pccfcrtcd to play variatlom on a given chetitie. An 
enhancement of interest accrues lo the Cnkimn Venus as 
being the work of an artist who was also ft lover r for the statue 
18 said ro have been modelled ftom the adorable hetaifa/* 
Phryne, lo wrhom Praxiteles presemed his equally famous 
“ Eros/' To w'hfli extent the people of Cnidus, who bought 
the ** Aphrodite,” valued it as a civic tteosurc may be leamt 
from Plinyaccount given in Appendix UI* 

Roman att activity found itit best expression in acchitectural 
engineering, and it w'ould seem that the same tcmpccMncotal 
pr^cality took toot in the ctmgeLnial soil of pottiait sculpture. 
Id dividual character was sought for above all and sixuied 
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without 3 trace of Gt^ek ideaimn. This pEacdcal appUcuiojt 
of artistjc taste cesultcd in a splendid output well sustaiaecL 
Those who visit the British hluseum arc struck with the 
virility of the cotrunemofarive busts and funerary reliefs there 
displapcdn As a simll coliecdoit the}' typify the gcnetal 
OECcllcflce of Rotmu Art m thk hranch of work. 

Apart from this departmcirt of the ati, Soilpcuxe passed 
through its dark in Icalyp Imperial Rome under the 
Erapetors degraded it, Collguk, it is said, desecrated Greek 
s^pcures with his own likeness j Nero pdmed them gaudily. 
Under Trajan Scuipcure came to its own again* and Hadrian 
was a Greek cnthusiiistH After him there was anolhct dark age 
Until some lingering germs of Etruscan genius grew and mailt, 
together with Lombard vigour^ a congenial soil fiont which 
sprang the builders of Chmrian churdies and the sculptors of 
their nondescript omatnenrs. It the Greek tradirion in 
Etruscan workmanship, cuhrunaring in Ntccola Piiano^ that 
made the glory of the Pulpit of the Baptistery at Pba. This 
work of art earned for Pisano the tide of “ Father of Modem 
Sculpture/^ 

In the thirteenth century Christianiiy may be said to have 
occasioned, if it did not dommaie* ail art expresdoa- Glass- 
painting and the dluminaiion of manuscripts developed amain, 
and sculpture was fceely used for the decoration of both 
romancsijue and gothic churches. But whilst Bys^nrinc 
traditions still survived In the one, the other broke away from 
lifeless fonmil^ and found inspirarion in Nature* The opiuls 
of Columns wet^ tumished wiih loving reprcscntarioiis of 
plant life \ the scatuettes were moddJed upon life^ with 
draperies as naturalistic and beautiful as though the Ancient 
Greeks had carved them. The poring of figures was no longer 
sdff and convcntioEia], the depressions of the faces were in¬ 
stinct with hunuii traits that won response from men of the 
world* Tile episodes depicted were ooc cocclurively fiJhlic^ 
nor WH$ Art coidtocd tej the purposes of ceremonial. Tombs 
wete adorned with effigies in which die armour and costume 
of the period were given with skill and a keen decorative 
sense. 

A curious feature of these dfigica, however^ should be 
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noted. To spUe of the OAnicalism cxhibit^id in the carving of 
the faces*thc geneml pfoportion, the detail of costume and 
ntmotizv ^ ailttiiiably copied as to give die appeacance of a 
Once live figufc petrified^ there is an uttetabsence of natucalisro 
in the neglect of any realisation of weight and gravitfttioou 
The figures look indeed as though they had been made to 
stand upright and had been placed horaontally as an after¬ 
thought. It is not liil cepxiid« latcT that skirts drop upon 
legs to the avoirhtnee of parailel folds in supine figures, blore 
modem wotfc secures immense advantage in a sense of repose 
and placidity by rep resenting the falUng of draperies from aU 
points of support 

Bat for this egregious lapse, gothic Arc was supremely 
nacttralistiCr and accounts for its vigorous hcahh and life* 
It found ins way into Italy, where already the Itahan Art that 
was heir to die Emison native realism cmbcaced it eagerly. 
It is not right to assign the development of human isdc Art in 
Italy entirely to ihc Renaissance. That minkig hack to the 
literature of classic times did but steady the progress ot r ea l ism 
by drawing attention to the remnins of and Rotaan 

sculptures that had lain hdf-buritd in Italian soU for a thousand 
years. In the northern co untries the benign inftuetice was less 
powerfully fell, and so gothic natuniibm developed Inus 
triviality in the ensuing centuries. In Italy, however^ ^ 
ckssic ideal w'as a beautifying influence in the native leaning 
towards life and Nature as opposed to the Byzantine convea- 
dona; gothic rcsiUsm vivified the dotmant genius that 
Uy under the pall of Byzantine tradition. It awoke wich 
Nicrola PLsano. who was bom at Pisa in the hegumic^ of the 
thirteenth ccaiury* W hiki folbwing classic models he infused 
his figures in the panels around his pulpit with the fresh and 
living truth of the gothic sculptors—those imagiers who worictti 
for the cathedral arliita in France—and his pulpit h a landmark 
in art history. 

The neat putstandlitg achievements w’cre the two great doors 
of bronze of the Baptisiery at Fbrencej of which mention has 
been made. They were dt-corated by relicfe which .Nikhel- 
angeb said were worthy of the gates of Paradise. The artist 
who raoddlcd them was Lorenzo Ghiberd (137^-1463)- An 
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dcctto copy of one is at South Kensington Museum. In 
them the tcdmicftlidcs of perspective ite masteted in a wAy 
seldom since sxrtpasscd in sculphite- Ctoupingp acdon» and 
coDiposidon arc comtined into impitsstvt and ^deijuately 
decotativc design^ Side by side with these epoeb-miking 
works, DomteUo (i| 86 -i 46 Qu"as devdoping soilptuie in the 
round and in low rdief, the humanism of which has made him 
famous for ever. He tteaied childhood with a sensitiveness 
and beauty unknown since classic times, yet with an individual 
intimacy which Grtsck idcaUsm avoided His figutes show 
personal traits. Lithe and aJert^ ihcy c3fprcss the beauty of lifc^ 
The influence of Donatdlo is strong co-day. 

Peculiar to Florcniioc sculpture was the moddling of clay 
plaE^ucSj which by reason of their low cost were eagerly 
acquired by the f^oplc- Until ij jo the chief artists in this 
ware were the family of DcUi Rohbi*, of whom Luca is perhap 
the most ikxnous for his glawl wall-relkfs in white and blue, 
which to this day adorn many an Italbo wdl, where they 
delight the peasant, as they did in the sixteenth ceatory, no less 
than the connoisjteur. And the reason for this is that the 
cotnbinatioii of idealistic and tcailsdc motives w'hich resulted 
in the irreslstihle alliitemciics of Greek sculpture is felt also in 
the greatest work of the Itaibn Renaissance^ although the out¬ 
come of both arc so widely diflerent. Florcntuic sculpture, 
like the Roman, pur more value upon ooncrcte charactci than 
upon a bstract beauty. 1 1 was accordic^Iy scroiig in portrait tne^ 
Moreover, the asceticism of fcligtoUiS observance curbed the 
human islic spirk that in Venice^ for example, carried Art swifdy 
along on the wings of matciialistic beauty^ The Florcntmc 
spirit vros rcsiiainedj decorouSt ttud aspiring: it purged the 
classical idc?al of ti5 voluptuousness and endowed it with 
lanaity and the gentle bcauiy of homeSy truth. Donatello, the 
family of the DcUa Robbias, and Sansovino, cjishrined classic 
ideality in tlic gothic realism of pulsating life, and thus their 
appeal w^eni msught to the hearts of the people. 

&n wc say as much of the sublime creations of Michclangdo 
Buonarroti ? Were not his ideals too lofty and remote for alt 
but the innately poetic and the real cognoscenti ? He was bom 
nine years after the dcatli of Donatello and lived to his eighty* 
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ninth year* a comempoi^' of tbe Delia Rabbu^ i but how Car 
rcmovt:d is tbcic appeal from bis I Michebmgelo was n^ver a 
happy man. Lilte Rcmbraiidt’s, his old age was solitary* 
Always loaded with mutt: commUsioiis than be coidd complc^ 
hi^ work was often unfinished^ and he became latterly in- 
diifcretit on that point when once be had approached a tcarativc 
realisation of bifl ideas. His ** Slaves ** for the tomb of Pope 
JuBus Were ** impressions compared with the delicately 
finished work of the Florcntinies : onts of them is little niorc 
ihan “ blocked out.^^ But even in the finished triumphs: the 
Moses,”ihc^^ David," the “ DayandNighr;* the" Evening 
and Dawn/* there is ^mething that had never been seen before 
in scnlpuire- Each is possessed of thal quality artists call a 
bigness of sryJc which cun readily be likened lo the manner 
of Myron and Phidias. The ’works arc big in scale as well as 
big in treatment, and so far they are descendants direct of the 
grcai classic tradition. But the bigness of Ehe Attic sculpture 
was calnt, reposeful, even gentle. Not so the figures of 
Michelangelo, though he truly worshipped the antique and 
studied it throughout hb long life. He was the poet of struggle 
and anguishd Even the wondrous wo men forms which typify 
Night and Evening arc sad with the weight of life. They are 
not Venus and Mincirva or Diana. Tlicy are scarcely beautiful 
in that sense. Their ideality is that of all pitiem suffering ; a 
gcucralisatioci of all fateful endurance^ This it is that makes 
Michelangelo gtcaicj than Phidias as wre know hinij, though 
how we should estimate Phidias if we knew him by his greatest 
works cannot be said* We do not know the Olympian life of 
the great gods : we know too well the w^orldly life in which 
men strive, and it is in the language of that strife that Michel¬ 
angelo speaks. 

He inspired many who were unable to rise to his heighrs; 
hut one, the egregious Benvenuto Cellini^ of whom we fiave 
had occasion to speak^ came near to sublimity in his ** Perseus 
holding ahift the Gorgon^s head. This work cotnbincs very 
obviously Cdlini's efforts towards the grandeur of Michel¬ 
angelo and (he ^^cet strength of Donatello^ 

Italian influences were strong in France when ftom 1509 
onwards the Popes kept court at Avignon j but the lieakhy 
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ncmish Art hcMiEs own there bc^ scBlptoeand lapaistmg. 
Ffench Art wa& thierefaic nuised by two foater’-motiien *nd 
sbouiil have produced works with the quahiii^ of oictL la 
sculpture its ^5t tepieseaiadve Jean Goujon, whose date 
is the latter half of the ^boeentb century. His reliefs are 
cbamiing tn ibclr boldness of design and tdanement of 
modcUing; pactkulariy the dcUgbthil Nymphs of the 
Fontaine dcs InnoceDts in P^s, 

Scalpmre was honouied under the artistic ambitions of 
Lpuis XIV. who filled the gardens of Versailles with copies of 
antiques and new works by erninent members of Lc Bmn^s 
staff, Coysevox, Girardon and others. Even to-day—the day 
of the char-a-banc tourist and the unfidy picnic person^ 
VcrEaillcs impresses us with a scosc of the loftily bcamifiil, 
aruEciaJ though it may seem in these timeSp And dm quiet 
and sad regcetfiii joy of those gardens is due to the statuary 
that commands t^ir basins and hirks in their To 

test the iruth of this^ imagine the gardens without it. 

Mot^EftS SCLT^PTUEJi 

Modem sculpture has found many exponents in Italy, the 
must famous of whom was Canova (lyjT^iSii), a man who 
has been unfairly treated by critics. Few sculptors in recent 
centuries liavc studied more succcssfLilly the an of fine and 
graceful design- His Cupid and Psyche h unexceptionable 
io this respect. In France the eighteenth cenniry produced 
Houdon, fl poruaitht of great power: witness hiaVolume 
in the Paris Opera Home. Baiye, the incomparable master of 
animal life, belongs to the oiricteenth ceniuryt Later came 
Rodin, ft genius and a humorist, the wot^t of whtHc jokes hsrve 
been " dumped in the South tCcnsington MuseLLm. Denmark 
ckkns ThorwaldscHj ja man of reputation in his own day. 

But the nearest approach to the sublimity of Michclangcia 
was reached by our own Alfred Stevens (1S17-187^)—a genius 
who was the ^port of mtcresicd officialism. For many years 
hb Wellington Memoriat was incomptetcly erected. It was 
his life's great work and he received an honorarium of £100 
for it. The Prophets ** in the spandrels under the dome of 
St. Paulas ar^ his. I4 the recendy dcmDlished Dotchester 
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House his scalpnucs wete tudden &om the public eye; but 
his mcmo^ is ar bst teoeivicg the dues of feme that he himself 
ftcvef cojoyed. OriginaJ, profound, and bcaulifui in its 
feulilessness of modellingj ids statuary dominates that of all 
nations since the days of htichebogdio, with, whose sublime 
cieatioos it has much in cemmonj 

Appiecisnofl of sctiJpuue is largely now a lost feculty. The 
images we put in our city gra» plats and open places are 
lealisiic dhgies of departed dvill^ who have “done the 
state some Krvdx/' The sume of fenejr and poetry that 
should preside in a garden to aitune the mind to restful, 
zemote, and beautiful things it far to seek. We tiy to 
cantent with coats and trousers in bronze and marbb. Public 
comnussiom go for Ibdc else. But the reaiism^-thc litemlism 
—of these things turns the mind into ihppant channels. We 
wonder when die images jump down and go to bed. Some¬ 
times the feeling is even stronger, i always think when I pass 
the memorial to Nurse Cavell that someone ought to bring a 
ladder and hand the poor lady down to lunch. One cannot 
help such levity. The fault is witii the mistaken idea that 
sculpture should be petcfection of people we jostle with in 
life. Alas 1 when an eSbn is made towards allegory ft cornea 
not ftom a public body, but fiom 3 public " oompiuiy,” who 
arc best pleased with something that will set evoybody 
talkiJig. It was rccaifly reporred in a ncwipapcf that a certain 
journalist, addressing a meeting of cradcsinen, told them that 

they should have their buildings decorated with statues by_— 

as that kind of thing was the beat possible advertisemenu The 
sort of statuary that is a commcsuil advettisement because it 
1 $ sensational fetjuires no descriptioa. One piece of modem 
work, and on* only^ has won its way to the hearts of the people 
and that is Frampton’s “ Peter Ptau.” But there is n^Iikely 
to be another because sculpture to-day is all to a alight eweni 
tarred with the brush of that modetoism which Is pfTn-ifn f „ 
commeccial advcttisemenc and thus opposed dtametrially to 
the spirit of traditiotial beauty and to the great masters of ail 
epochs: the spirit whose last gasps were fdt in Thotnycroft 
Onslow Ford, Brock, Drury, Colton, Wood* Fcainpton and a 
few of their compeers. 
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THE MINOR ARTS 

Almost all that the h ahk to Icun of 

civilisations is due to the relics of the minor arts of the people. 
Those of the temotest antiquity ha.vc b^omc |:»ATt of the soUj 
but where the length of time is less they can more easily be 
discovered near the surfeoe. Later eras $upp!y examples that 
have been preserved in coUeetions made ar the times when 
men began to be conscious of the value in records of a vener¬ 
able and beautifuS past 

The minor ajts comprise those acthritks which produced 
the luxurious nocesshics of life: coins, domestic utensils* 
ornaments of personal adommeat, toys* arms and armour* lu 
Eastern Europe the most rmmcious and most artistic finds 
have been those of pottery and coinage. These between them 
have proved incredibly ^^uable somces of knowledge in 
every department of historical research; and in panicubr the 
Greek vase^ have supplied inexhaustible infoimatioti on all 
details of Greek life and enstoms. They even throw consider¬ 
able hghc upon conjectural and contentious points of Hometk 
study p For example, we get from the vases, and from them 
done* the picture of the Trojan helmet, the nodding cicsr of 
which ffightened the baby boy of Hector* Vases are the only 
autheotic illustrarions to Homer* ^ince their most aged 
examples are comempocary with the unwritttn cicctiladon of 
the great epics. They were at first almost exclusively discovered 
in Etruscan tombs* and from that cause were known as 
‘■ Etruscan Vase$.“ 

Vase Paintings 

The earliest vase found dates from the dghteenLb or 
twentieth century B.C,, and the latest specimens* very decadent, 
ceased to be made in the ftrsc century u.c. 

Those of the finest period have ^ways evoked panegyrics 
feom coiinoi$seuES on ^count of the mastery of design and 
brush work they exhibit* In speaking of a particular ** cyiix 
(a saucer with two handles on a seem ot fcx>t) la the National 
Colkcrion, Ptolcssof Middleton^ as quoted in Seyllcrt^s Cbs- 
sicat Dictionary* says, ” for delicacy of touch and tefined 
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beauty of di^wing this painting is quite unrivalled. The 
eiqutoite loveliness of Aphrodite’s head iwd due pure grace of 
hci profile show a combinaiion of mechanical skill unned to 
imaginattve power and realisation of tbe most perfect and 
ideal beauty.*' That is the kind of critkisio that wums one's 
heart. It is better than pages of " infornifltioni ” and relieves 
me from saying more. There is ample literature upon the 
Haile am of Greece. 

A brief description of the important divisions of style 
cannot be avoided. 

The historicai sequence commences with deco ratinti in the 
form of l>ands of ornament and aoinials in proHle, They are 
painted &edy, with a pointed bnisb> in vaektus colours upon 
the light buff ground of the vessel. During the sixth century 
B.C. black figures were painted on a ted ground. Archaic as 
this work is at fiirst, in style it is wonderful from the point of 
view of fircedom in ledmical skill, for it shows no “ bungling" ; 
every line is clean and direct. Whether or not the " wasters ” 
were destroyed is hard to determine; but there is no leason 
to believe t^t tbe sherds and fragments discoveied arc ony^ 
thing but “ tank and file " pieces broken by acddeiu. Vases 
of the best period emanated from Athens in vast quantities. 
During the next century they are seen to follow another plan 
of red figures " left ” on the day by being surrounded with 
the black varnish upon, the red ground. It is in this style that 
vase-poindng reached its fi n est achievements in design and 
workmanship. 

The remarkable ciremnsiance in this art activity is that 
although Athens uttered many thousands of vases of many 
different shapes and kinds, there la never one that is a copy of 
another. Ttacings and patterns were nevet used. Every one 
is an original, and unique. They were esponed in great 
numbers to all parts of the dvilis^ world, and even lo^y 
they exist in many thousands. 

Domestic Objects 

Somewhat akin to pottery is the terra<otta work which 
seemed to serve the Greeks of all times as a homely substitute 
for bronze and marble. Easy to model and easy to bake, this 
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trady m^erkl wa^ used for C0lije&, tombscoJies and for 
votive oEerings to the gods. A Large collection of figurines 
were unearthed M Tafiagrm in Beotia, and ftom thb ckcunw 
stance the name ha$ become a generic one fot alj specimens of 
day figures of thi$ dass. They depict with mtidi chaim and 
mdimcy the cosemne and domesticity of Greek life; actors^ 
caiicarores, aointals and. other creatures made as house oma- 
ments or as toys. There are likewise images of gods, goddesses, 
heroes, and ako copies of famous statues. 

The more getieraJ estairiptcs of artistic effort brought to 
tight by excavations at Tkyns^. Troy^Mycena-j Cnossus, and Ur, 
though of ahsorhiog interest, arc still in the domam of 
arducology, and studies on these lines arc to be pursued else¬ 
where* It might be noted^ howeveri that the art which 
flourisiir^ at Gtossus, in Crete, from 2,000 to ji,ooo yeais B.c- 
bas some ama^g rtsemblances to our own of the present 
time. There have been found little figures of women in 
costume that might serve for the evening dress of an English 
lady of Victotian times 5 one shows a long skirt with flounces 
from the waist downwards, worn over a corset, and cut in the 
approved JkoJk/i scylc. Conquest seems to have Eetminatcd 
tic marvellous beginnings of plastic and gnaphk art of the 
reign of Kit^ hllnos in Crete. 

Both in Greece and Rome An entered into the making of 
objects of use far more generally than it does in modem days* 
Every considerable museum can show its utensils, its lamps* 
candelabra, tripoda, mirrors and the handles of various objfects 
bcautifiiUy shaped in bromce, and often in silver and gold. 
Btoqzc was, for these purposes, sometimes ca^c^ but more 
often beatctiHjp from the back and mounted or 

Joined* It was also custotnary to fashion objects of caceedlogly 
thin btom^Ci too frail for use, to place in combs as appmte^ 
nances of the dead. They are often of admirable design* 

Bronze gave way to the more pcedous metals with the 
progress of time, although ihere are silver and gold cups and 
duhes of immense antiquity w hich have escaped destruction 
either by buna} in lombs or preservation in private colbcciDns, 
The latter go by the name of Treasures.** In some cases they 
have been found undisturbed and undispersed. P^haps the 
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most attcient And teniarkabfe of the golden cups ire two dut 
wei^ discovetcd in i toiiih it Viphio in Sparta, Thee bear an 
intricate and beantiful design of leaping bulls and floral 
otnament. 

Of the innumctablfi examples of goidsmithcfy and silver 
woth of Renaissance dmes which abound in the chief coUec-^ 
tions of Europe it is not possible here to do mote than make 
the bate mention. 

IVOWES 

Ivory was used by the Egyptians and Assyrians for siiutJl 
reliefs^ and, as we have seen, by the Greeks for their colossal 
Statues. Tht best efibits of Byzantine Art appeared in this 
materia! in the form of reliefs, scnlptnrc in the round being 
debarred by religious prejudice. But the most delightful 
ivories are the gothic, replete with healthy rcaium and the 
fascinaiion of natuialkni. Pto6cssor S. Reinach* draws attco- 
don to the peculiar pose of the riumeitius examples of the 
Virgin and Child, which coiifonns to the action of supporting 
the Babe's weight by advancing one hip. This is a tnost to- 
markablc instance of the resources of tme talent as well of the 
control of Form by miteriai: for the resulting curved line of 
the figure adapts itsdf economically to the shape of the tusk, 

Coins and Medals 

Coins are, in a sense, original rvorks of art, which is mote 
♦tian can be said for almoer all our classic treasures in bronze 
and marble, which are, with exceptions, copies of something 
better that has disappeared. But beyond that, coins preserve 
to us the form and semblance of those supreme works of 
antiquity in bronze and marble which were once the pride of 
cities. Numerous pieces of statuary of which no odier record 
remains but the refcrctices made to them by classic wntets nc 
identified beyond douht upon the coins which are the illus¬ 
trations to Greek history. The British Museum Catalogue 
contains this justifiable boast: " For the study of Mythology 
rh ir^u- coins present the local conceptions of the gods and 

* " Apoito.'* (>, ht. 
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he^toes wQcslijpped in the Gtcck worlds with their attdbuce^ 
and symbols. The {listoriac will find i gallery of characteiktic 
portraits of soveieigm^ almost complete^ from Aluandee the 
Grcar to Augustus. The geographical student will he able to 
t'etify and correct the nomenclature of the classical is^kis ^ 
preserved to us In manu^ciiptih. The mctrologhi^t gain an 
insight into the sptcins of andem. metrology in its 

different siandardf, and obtain a just view of the reUfivo values 
of the precious metals an d the grcai lines of trade in the Greeh 
and Roman wofetc., etc. 

The earliest known coin daxc^ from ahi>ut 700 sx. It i$ of 
elcctniiTi, a natucai amalgam of gold and silver* and was struck 
In Lydia^ It is cLtimed that in the earlier half of the third 
century n.c. numismatic art reached the highest point it has 
ever attained. The devices of the coins are cliaractcrised by 
intensity of action^ patho$, charm of bearings fi nkh of execu¬ 
tion, and rich ornamentation. After this apogee, which puts 
our udlicarian twenucth oentury metlirKls to sliatne, coinage 
began to dedlnc* Tire rule of iVEexandet occasioru^ cessa¬ 
tion of bsue by autonomous states. Roman conquests brought 
extension of the rlertarir 10 ihe collision of all else. 

But the Romans Jnvenicd tfie medal to ci)mmenioratcevetii5i. 
The medal was a targe and carefully executed piece which 
cesMd to appear after the fall of the Western Empire, It 
revived in Italy with the Renaissance, where ihe most pro¬ 
minent name in the Art during the dfteenih century was that 
of Vittore PUaneilo, 

In Prance the medal flautbhed in the epochs of the Renais¬ 
sance, of Loujs XIV*, and oi Nap<?lcon. The earlier periodi 
produced the brgei ** plaque,^ which h s s irs subjeer on one 
side only. 

Germany's medals owe their repucation to Dufefj who 
designed the best. The Dutch exhibited many of the qualities 
of the paintmgs of that country* tn England we seldom 
thought ourselves oompeteni to dedgu and strike medak, so 
with an exception or two wt employed Italians and a Duicb- 
man to do t hem for ua. One of the most sucoa^fid art jstically 
is the Water^ medal designed by Pistiucd* whose Gcorg)e 
and Dragon is wch known tm our sovereign pieces* 
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EsGftAVEo Gems and GiiASs Waiie* 

The cutting of geos in piedous ston^ was an Oriental 
art, and the Greeks l»nit it by way of Egypt. Originally and 
usually the designs went cut ista^Sp f that it in concave and 
negative, and were moiinted in Bnger-rings to be used as seals. 
With Alexander the cutting of cameos came into fasiuon. 
Sometimes whole stones were used to be carved out as vatet, 
theit layets afi&jrding cameo decorations. 

Such work* were highly prized by collectors : a fact which 
hat preserved the anui^uc gem mote successfully chan is the 
case with other treasures. Accumulations of beautiful gcins 
that have been handed down from the £rst century bu:* ate 
still the basis of celebrated collections. 

Of glass ware there is a history dating fcotn the Egyptians. 
The Venetians exercised the most sutprisiag ingenuity in 
embedding and lace-mirfc into the body of the 

•' raetal." In such examples as the famous and Ul-faied Port- 
land Vase, a layer of opaque while glass coveted the coloured 
ground of the vessel and was t hen cut away, leaving the figures 
of the design in relief as in a cameo. Germany and Flondets 
both produced works of a rt in glass. 

PAINTING 

The rcprescntatjoii upon a fiat suifacc of things seen in 
Nature is accomplished in many wap, ail of which may be 
conveniently grouped as graphic ait = I vrrile) ajs 

oppo^ to leprcsentations in the round which att grouped as 
plastic (piMJO = 1 daub over). By far the most generally 
adopted of all the graphic mcthocU is that of [dinting, having 
regard to iis several varieties. 

In view of what has been advanced as to an instincuve 
readiness in the apprehension of a cubic inw^, this greater 
popularity of painting might seem cormadktoiy. But paints 
ing has not the hoary onritpiity of sculpture, the earliest tiadi- 
tions of which ace involved in myth and kgend. The first 
records of pointiiig (the quartemory cave paintings excepted) 
are associated with the names of actual individuals. A draw¬ 
ing ot picture implies thought of a kind more advanced than 
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nacre rccogmdoti J i± iitvolFCS intfirptetEtion on tht spec¬ 
tator ^ pm; and that fact it is which eoimimtcs the atciactivc- 
ne $5 of picmics foe civilised people. 

Any graphic effort on a pUric mrfece, even if that surface 
be been, CKtcjids only in the dinectien of height and width, and 
demands a syseem of reprcscntatiDn founded upon assumptions 
^d ootivcGtions, These assumptions arc for the most pan 
licensed by the recollections of actual vi^kin; faut they proved 
Etumbling blocka in the early days of civiltsed lifCh It was 
rather a triumph wht^ the cave'-mau scratched upon his ivories 
a picture of an annua] with one leg crossed over another. There 
Was, in that, southing more than the inevitable pioSlc out¬ 
line, All primitive represcnfaiion is outline, or silhouette. 
TW h to say, the artist does not attempt anything more than 
hU sttOAge^E concept of an objecL The Etiongest concept ts 
of its greatest aspect—the animal passing4jy vkw- ir is the 
moat recurtcni view, and leaves the deepest impression, Man 
did not wait to oUerve when being charged by wild immuil£ : 
he had more important matter to think of. And when an 
animal was retiring it presented a view that quickly grew less 
distinct and further^ less characteristically pudined than 
the profile Of passing-by view. 

Ihe Altamka cave-men drew aod painred animal life esrelu- 
sively. A ftcr die art-hiatus, when primitive mani rccommcticed 
to draw, a long period elapsed before he drew nmrni It wais by 
an cmircly diflticnr motiTC ihat he ultimitely did io; and 
when he did, he siill oudined the fonni in profile. In cubic 
imago he put eyes and sometimes hands and of 

doting on his earrings ; and were of so flat a 
that it was easy to transfet such inner marlcings ro drawing on 
the flat. But in such diawings nothing coiUd be represented 
that was any distance in front of the body. 

As we have seen, all early tdieft and pictures of Assyrian 
and Egypean origin had ihtit different objects isolated round 
aboui^ End ail in the one End only plane j never wee one thing 
allowed to crt>ss over before anotlicr. In studying old work ft 
IS aaming to i» that the idea of depth^the third dimensioo— 
was so long dceeloping to Art. When at last it did, the diffi- 
cultics of perspective awakened in overwhelming tT..mkA.< 
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and (hey gave to puituncs a ridiculous quaintness and mght- 
imash look of impossibility which now our "advanced*' 
artists deliberately copy, i don’t know why; but 1 think I 
can guess. 

But this trouble of inierpretarion and adaptation was not 
limited to perspective- The problems of colon i: and Ught had 
likewise to be ^Ivcd and they arc stUI being wrestled with. 
In the meanrimr the practice of pictorial tcpiesenmtion of a 
three-dimensional world by a two-dimensional method has 
established Lbousands of conventions which custom and use 
have made such amenable currency between artist and spec¬ 
tator that they arc no longer recognised as convencinna. 
Nevertheless, effects of distanee, of letrcadng phtneSj of light 
and shack* of csolour, of tmure* of mku of itradktion* of 
motion^ etcetera and srill etcetera, cannot be pttsm^td in the 
way of a working model t they must be nprwsfnUd^ and this 
two-dimensional restriction is tiu; very glory of representative 
Arri 

Alas for that glory* however^ Our writers on Art, in cabal* 
have decreed that it shall be dunmed- Representative Art is 
anathema to the piD&ssjoiial pundit- It is supposed to toy 
with lUusipn, and you cannot find a bigger bugbear than 
niuaion in modern luoubiacions on painting. The assumpiion 
is perhaps that a spectator in the Royal Academy will be after 
lifting his hat to ihc ladies* portcaitSp or trying to get through 
the canvas of a landscape because be hears a lark. If Thk is 
childish, it h a perfectly legirimatc rtJuscfk ijii/wnW, Surely 
ihe two-dimensional character of painting is at once safe¬ 
guard and justilication in regard to the expediency of making 
things look like what they are supposed to bcp In the plastic 
am where the only risk obtains, scale imd the absence of colour 
can he saieguards^ Although sculpture has beerXi in modem 
rimes^ coloured* its ^thctic success has l>eeii doubtfiil* and it 
may be confidently supposed that no artist ever wished his 
statues to be mlstokeo for living persons^ TTiar would be 
posirive itlusiou^ and it is not the proper aim of Fine Art of 
any kind to deceive, orto tickle people into thinking thar ihty 
might perhaps be deceived if it were not for their sharpness <rf 
observation* All such tricks of illurion arc quite to place with 
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ttAswoik inugcSi Waxworks mt often 2fn$cic, but they sue 
not Fine Art. 

It ii obvious that any prescmtiient of the third diingnsTnn, 
osmcly, depthj nuisi occcssatily cotnc about by implicadon 
only. The spccctror oumot acrua|]y put his hand behind 
repftsented objccEs in a picnirc as he can with ubjeos madeUed 
in the n>und.” Nevertheless he sees cJeaiJy the paioici^s 
lat^tion that one tiling in a picture stands before another, 
is not illusion. Fie docs not mistake pictured trees and 
distant liills for real trees and distant hills; but the 
dumi of depth appeals to his sense of the in^tc, 

ITie implication of depth involves another ittffi . rf.ni-f 
between flat and round representations. It i$ that the vievir-’ 
point—tite point at which the spectator is supposed to lie 
standing to view the scene of a picture—is alwap at the same 
spot, no mat^r where he may actually stand : the spot, in 
fact, from which the painter saw or imagined he saw the scene 
when he painted it. The spectator can sec no more and no 
]^$ of the pictuied objects by shifting iijs standpoint; yet 
this is exactly what he could do bcfoni a piece of sculpture. 
Wc can even take a small modelled figure in his hand and turn 
it abom. Th«e circumstances arc a further battier to any 
actual illusion in palming. 

Sculpture is, in this respect at least, the more illusory, since 
It apprnaclics nearer to the form of die waxwork. For while 
^ere is no advantage in looking at the back of a canvas, there 
is every advantage in walking all round a statne to sec it. The 
conviaion of solidity that this necessarily confirms renders 
works in three dknenstons Jess fruitful of suggestion to the 
average person than works m two dimensions. The vety con¬ 
creteness of sculpture—its ali'Klisplaccment—is a bar to 
imagination and fancy. But against this wc must place the 
advantage it can claim in presenting not one phase of its 
charm but an Infinite number. 

The episode a painting depicts Is sure of rdling its talc 
unhampered wherever and whenever )l is seen. Its point of 
v^ IS constant; Its colour is. for practical purposes, always 
the same; ita light and shade cannot vary. Moreover, ic may 
deal with phenomena that are impossiblt of representation in 
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sculpture : far-icodiing distance, mist, smoke, clfulgenci!* and 
&thcTs. 

There is an airy magic in a fine pictore that can cany the 
spectatpt away fro to the plaodr and moment of hi$ inspection- 
This rronspore is due to the fact that such a picture is not the 
real thing* hut an intcrpreiadon^ It is a story told of sofnethiogi 
not a concrere image of it as sculpture is^ The mind here does 
not receive a record passively, but e?tplores a suggestion 
actively. At a proper viewpoint the spectator “ reads into 
the work all that be knows and feels and desires, and it Is on 
this cooperation that the painrer counts. By virtue of it^ 
looseness of handling and avoidance of exhaustive dclincatio-ni 
is not only often justified but at times ikmanded. For colour 
cannot be local ** as it ia in painted images, becaui^ the 
picture must give the locil colour as it will appear to be 
modified by lighting and tefiectiotis such as the design imposes. 
Tone is^ once for all, offered in accordance with conditional 
requirements^ and does not dionge as tone does npou a solid 
object widi every vari^iun in lighting. We see a piece of 
sculpture by the light that falls upon it at die moment, and 
as it is affected by its surroundings j but such conditions of 
Eghcing and eavitonment art not in all cases exactly what the 
sculptor schemed for and they may misrepresent his intentions* 
The picture is free from such risksp 

Painting is a process as simple lo^y as it was in ihc days 
of antiquity, with as few complexities and as lirtic apparatus. 
There are no activities of any sort cither in the arts or in the 
crafts which retain their ptimkjveness to the same exiem. 
The carving of marble has now become a far more todinical 
art involving the use of iastruments for “ pointings” by which 
a mason can copy in stone a model fotmed in day by the 
artist. Michelangelo attacked blocks of marble^ ficce hand, 
so KJ speak^ with chisel and mallet, arriving at ultimate 
finish by more and mote carcfiiL chipping, Paintiiig baa 
never been anything else than the applicadou of pigment 
carried to a surface in ^ medium or vehicle by the brushy 
The Egyptians used water-colours upon a amooih sut&cc of 
lime or gypsum. Similar methods were in use whli: the 
Early Greeks. 
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Fre&co 

h U cjToneous to suppose tfeat a/ fnifo is ^ term which 
Applies only to ^sTUl-paiming excaued om-of-doors* The 
ficeshnessapplies exclusively to the phsrer or "stucco” 
on which the picrure appears* more often mdoots than out. 

Stucco is must be noted is hue a superior kind of plaster* 
finer both in imteTialr--lime and sand^^^—and in preparatioo. 
These ate two methods of Fresco painiing, respectively mmed 
and Fmc^ The latter is a mkooiner- It is 

only the variety that is really " ftesh," because the plasty 
lias to be palmed upon as soon as it is applied. If It dries it 
b useless for the purpose^ This entails a removrU of all the 
surface that cannot be covered id one day work, and replace' 
ment of new piaster on the next arrack* The joins thus neces¬ 
sitated arc planned to occur at the outlines or contours of 
spaces of difieteni colour or tone where they arc not noticed. 
This b the method Michelangelo had to adopt in the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling subjects. The pigments art med with a vehicle 
of lime water in both methods X but in the akeetMlivc, FrwJ^ 
the plaster for the whole pictute b prepared and sJlowcd 
to dry. The pigmeut can then be applied without hurry tir 
emharrassmcfit to the armt after the wall has been re-mob^ 
tened. It seems the better plan : but its results lack aU the 
brilliancy and permanence that Bum Fruv? secures. 

Some idea of Roman palming is gachcicd from the frescoes 
uncanhed at Pompeu. flcrc and there they show signs of a 
lightness of touch and a treatment of colour independenr of 
forms and outlines W'hich seem to antidpore modem methoeb. 

Whatever charms (te^o painring has, or may have had, of 
bdllismce, lightness, flat or ** matt"" surface (as opposed to 
shiny). sueb charms ire dnoiscd to dlsaj^xsr; less because 
ttu; coloius do not Li^t thfin because tbc " grouiidocsupport 
tt^n which thtjr aie painted crumbles before the onslaughts of 
Time. Compatativclf few {itescoes remain In a fit condiilon 
to speak of thelc pristine appearance, and most have been 
restored and retoitdicd by later paintecs. The case of the 
" La$t Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci, is the most distiessingt 
It cotirnienced to fade and dbincegtatc soon after it was 
finished, and in fifty years was “ finished with." It has been 
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restored wruy timcSi hut its odgina] state is loost authoiiu* 
tively reEccted in a copy nrade m its early days by Marco 
d^Oggionno. Iz is ^aid that Ijconatcioj in the cicpcxirocataJ 
spirit that antmated bis invientive geahis* Atteoipted some 
empb^cni of oil in this wock, with the dire resdits that 
posterirj' has never ceased to deplore. 

Fresco paimiag has been attempted ifi England but withotit 
success. The atmosphere of London proved ruinous to the 
decorations carried out in this medium in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Nor docs the Gambier Parry Spirit Fresco '* procesSj 
adopted by Sir Frederick Leighton for the luneites in South 
Kensington Miiscump seem to have been Tnuc h more fattnnaie« 
since they have been repaired leccmly by other bands. 

EfCC^OSnC PAiNTiNG 

The Romans inrroduced a process which gave more bril¬ 
liance and immunity from damp rhan did Fresco, This was 
“ Encausdc Painting/^ thus described by Vitruvius t " The 
medium used was melted white waac mixed with oil to make it 
nSfOrc (This disposes of the Van Eyck legend*) ” The 

pot conainktg the wax was kept over a braver while the 
painter was ai work, in order to keep the molten was from 
solidifying. The stucco on the wall was also prepared with a 
coaung of was applied with a brash, and polished by being 
rubbed over with a wax candle and finaUy with a linen doth. 
When the picture bad been painted the wasen colours were 
&cd by being mr l rc d into the stucco by hear &om a charcoal 
bmicr held closely and moved over the whole surface.” 
Encau^c painting was principally the process u^d in Early 
Chrisiian times; but it was not unknown to the Greeks, and 
the paintings of Ntcias (|io b.c.) arc thought to have been 
endrtly in this medium. 

IhSTEMPti:!! 

The method used for whitewashing and “ coloudng ” oar 
outhouses is as venerable as Fresco. It Is Distemper Paintings 
and is firvoured by the scene paintcf as being rapi^ cheap, and 
briiliam. There have been many painters of eminence \ h ^ f 
have delighted in its amenities. Inigo jones De 
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Loutlicrbiirg (i74£^i8ii), Giriin (i77j-t3oi), and aarkson 
Stanfidd (1795-18^7) painted ttfiatiical scenery, iargdy as an 
indulgeciec in a pleasant hobby, it would appear, sioee none 
of them wcie scene painters by speciSe profession j and the 
names of those who stood highest in. the art before its dihstU by 
modemisin and the Russian Ballet are still revered. 

We that about the middle of the fifth century b*c* the 
Giedr painter Agaibaicus produced scenery for the plays of 
/Esdiylus. It is to be presumed that some variety of dij- 
temper mcdi-uin utsed for scenery which* like our owta/ wfts 

pointed on canvas supporred on wood ftamuig | canva^j 
of course* would never cany plaster for fresco. Scene pakic- 
Ing^ according to John WHliam Donaldson^* becainc a distinci 
and bighly-cukivatcd branch of Art m the golden days of 
Greek Drama^ and possibly it bas been executed in distemper 
throughout the ages. 

Classical authorities do not all make distinction between 
distemper and tempera* The rtssendddiffcratcc between them 
“in the opinion of painters, at least—is that dbtemper is a 
** body-colour'' method and tempera a iranspatenr method, 
though it may be applied impaste (as a paste)* In distonper 
the colours are milted with levigated d^k (" whiting and 
the vehicle i$ It is used in a warm condition arul dries 
lighter than ic appears when wet^ and with a fiat broad effect* 

Teufejia 

The word tempera," bciog derived from the Itaikn dis- 
iimpiifart = to difisn lve, might be thought to mean the same 
thing as dUtemperH But tempera is a far more resourceful 
medium p and as venerahic, in uiru^ as those already described* 
When it was disJKJvcied is not easily determined v bur ir 
served, and served faithfully, all the early painttra of the 
Renrissaiw^* up to the time of Botticelli eidu^ 

sively, and later pwmlly . In a picaiie gallery it h quite 

impossible for the umnitlflicd to teli tlte diSmnee between 
tempera and oil paiurings. The foirocr have usually been 
varnished, and this gives to them the force and richness of the 
oil method. 

« ** Tb£ ThcifTc ofilie Grecici (Lonmn^^ liSci)* 
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The two fm&mhed panels by Mkbcfangelo tn the Natiofial 
Gallcxjj “ The Entombmeac of the Girisc ^^a^d the Madoona 
and In£ani Christ,*' ate d^slaxed to be in tempera^ and would 
probably have been Emshed in oil in the customary manner of 
the artistes time* Practically all the glowing paneh of eady 
date aj-c tempeta paJiiLuigs. 

Tempera is^ strange to sayp a medial process between oil and 
water colour. The vehick is yolk of egg. Somedmes the 
white (albumen) of the egg has been added^ but that h not the 
easeniial ingrcdienL Oil of egg exists in the yoik abne. The 
original process seems to have been to mix the cobtirs: with 
waier and then add the tgg-odl^ making the concoction miscibb 
by some slightly add vcgcuhle juice. The vehicle is now sup^ 
plied ready prepsircd. A fourteenth century artist, Ceaniuo 
Cennini^ wmcc a treatise upon the mcEhod^ die ireent dreuLa^ 
tion of which in an English translation has resulted iniesiodilg 
tgg’^Kiinmig CO the noiicc of anises, who ate now bcgionicig 
to exploit its advaougeSi And they are many, for the medial 
position Jt takes between transparent and impa^to applicadotl 
renders it equally efibetive upon paper, where it assume the 
4|ualidrs of water colour, ot upon canvas or paneJ, where It 
can attain to thesriength of oil painting : and the dmactcxistic 
resources of both mediums within reason, available. More- 
ovetf it can be used for a first or unckr-painiing and then have 
a finishing of oil colour over u i whilst used as w'ater colour 
it can be added to a watercolour drawing in the manner of 
body colour. 

T^ “ ground ** for tempera pairuing in the past has con¬ 
sistently been ** geiso/’ w^hidi is plaster of Btris in parchment 
^e. To^ay the ordinaiy grounds on can^'as or pane! tup- 
plied by siiiist5’ colounucn are usually made to answer the 
purpose with a priming of Tempera Foimdaiion White* 

OtL PAISTtNG 

After all^ most of the works now in existence are oil paint- 
ingt. But we may also say with petfecr truth that most of the 
work« that have nearly passidc/ii of 4 xrj^tm into the obscurity 
of faded colour and deepened tone arc ilkewbe oil paintingt 
The farther we go back historically the better tccni to be the 
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methods aind the imc cf t a l fc cinplcfy®d ! for 1*®^ harec paint¬ 
ings deiedoiatcd. To lcx>k at the Early F ltmhh pictures in 
the National Gallery is only to confess that we haire lost the 
art. 

Wc mufit not attach any importance to the story that oil 
painting was *'inventcii** by the Van Eycks* This kind of 
thing is not invented. Oil Itfis always been used more or less, 
in out way or another. Such a uoivttsal and plenteous com¬ 
modity could not possibly escape the enterprising spirm of 
old who were forever trying to leain, 'S'hat paintEis sought 
for was a vehicle for their coloucs that would enable them to 
gradate tints and tones with ease and rapidity. As they came 
to JH better they wished to p^/tf better. The flat tints of 
earlier davs bccaine a restriction. Flat tints do not eaist in 
Nature, in spite of early ficescocs, modero pmtets, and*' decora¬ 
tive ” faddists. This fact, men of the cabbie of the Van Eycks 
knew betitr then wc know, and they aimed at gcadarioii. 

Oil had the property of holding pigment with a smooth 
evenness of application which permitted every inanipulatioa 
of attenuated and gradated tones. It nude modifications and 
aansiuons of hue a delight instead of a difiiculty, Tho only 
drawback to ihc use of raw oil was its retarded dryii^. It 
remains iUppery, thin, and without the cooaiatency that makes 
painting conformable to efTickni practice. Tempera was no 
mote amenable, for gradaiinn is laborious in that medium. 
What the brothers Van Eyck probably did was to treat oil 
with some miitctial which brought it to the conditjon of a 
jelly, easily spread without a tendency to tun, and, above all, 
quickly Itsirdcnkjg throughout. That they achieved something 
of this nature is evident by the jealous solicitude with which 
they kept their secret. Readers of Charles Rcade's story, 
" The Cloister and the Hearth,” will reiDcmber the precious 
ioformadon imparted to the hero by the sister of the Van Eycks 
regarding the purif^g and bleaching of oil by w'atcr and sun¬ 
light. The passage suggests trustworthy ees eareh . 

Since the day of the Van Eycks, painting in oil has been 
paramount. It travelled fitum Bruges, where it was reared, to 
Venice, where it mamrtd to grandeur. But if we consider it 
from the point of view of workmaiship rather ihan that of 
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piciorial wc must count its gtK^t by Its 

thrtft mcotnpacable typical exemplars : Vah Eyck, TitkD* and 
Rubens. 

When an artisr has truly inasceted his leclmkal executkm 
be thinks nothing of his medium^ Ic is no mm;c picscm to his 
comciousness than is a pen to an inspiredi poet. He simply 
writes his messages with it. This Rubens did. In his works 
you see no sign of caie ot of effort. His brush strokes are 
simply the reflex of ihought. His cobur i$ a flood of exu¬ 
berant vitality. One conviction domiaates the spectaixu— 
that of rapidity and direccness. Rubens painted as a skiLEed 
orator speaks when inspired i withoui pause^ without cor- 
fectioo; every thougbe m proper sequence and eloquently 
clothed- He drew and mt^eilled and shaded with simple 
swathes of the brush—and wai ^atkSed- 

We may think of Velasquez and Hals too^ and admit tbdr 
mumphani dircemess i but with them is the thought of how 
dtxiemusly they have performed- With Rubens one doca not 
think of perfonnancc'—of somctldng char might easily haYC 
gone svtong bur did not because of the skiifliJ hand. Painting 
wni not performance with Rubens: it was ingenuous expres- 
siern. 

Tintoretto was greater as an artist than as a painter. His 
touch is often ropy,” and hb execution sometimes lacks 
homogetseicy. Rembrandr, one sees^ bad a solicitous brushy 
and his canvases show resourceftilnesa rather than directness* 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was a stylbt flrst and a painter next. In 
his emulation of tlte old masters he abused^ rather than used^ 
bkumcji. ^rhis is a substance by which he doubtless retained 
the glo wing gloom of shady backgrounds that he sought; but 
bitumen melts at a low tcmperanire and in time runs and takes 
everything with it. Sir Joshua's pictures are now too often 

imgniliccat ruins.” Turner^ no Jas, was impaiieni or 
ignorant of the technics of his art, and ^acrifleed everything 
to the imtontaneous demands of bis genius. By mking auta- 
gonistLC elcraenrs and onamcnahlc processes he robbed pos¬ 
ter! tv and his own rcpuution cadi of its due. 

Of late years chemists have given attention to the maiier of 
dutability of grounds, colours, and vehicles. Their researches 
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aam up to an indictinent of rank comjaierdaiism on the part 
of armts'" cobutmcti of tarlitt ycarj who were content to 
supply what artists in chemical ignorance itsked for, or were 
delighted to receive, BnlUaiit pigrnents* quick-drying vehicles 
and mraishcsi and an utter ignacance of the nature of such 
things OG the part of painters, led to the mflnuBctufc of 
maierials to sell rather than to last. Today, all this hast 
changed* happily. Manufeemrers supply chcmicatl fotmuisc on 
their pigments and are prepared to give guarantees as to their 
grounds^ The demand for speciously attractive commodities 
has dwindkd and they arc dropping out of the market. We 
may therefore hope that the day of ruined pictures is pstst, as 
far as materials are coacemed^ 

But durability is quite as much dependent on method as 
upon materials- If a pamring is done directly and without over¬ 
printing it dries well and free from those disuesring mbfift or 
dull parches, which repeated printing brings about. From 
personal and piatrical experience 1 can testify that modern oil 
printings can last and lose oochiog of brilliancy in forty years. 
The reason why many oil paintings deteriorate in these days 
is that they are subjected to methods of work which are bad 
for them- The chief of these is continuous over-printing* 
which resitbs In degradation of colour and loss of homo¬ 
geneity, If Aft anist has to alter and retouch he should do the 
whole thing agrin on a second canvas when he has finally 
satisfied himself; and he should do it from first to last in one 
effort in a sfow-drj'ing medium that will temaiii workable until 
the whole is complete- He should then bum his first attempt* 
His second will ptobably stand without change. But sUch 
advice ^nll seem fotUe to the average painter of to-day, because 
the fashion is now to paint roughly* The smootlmcss of Van 
Eyck is smiled at as something pitiably comic. Some printers 
begin by loading prictte-scrapmgs on to a canvas to give 
them something to wotfc on*” 1 know one w'hose constant 
remark is, " There’s not enough paint on k — and lie pro¬ 
ceeds to load on moie. What quality his plan secures I an 
ncTcc see. To my eyes there is always more quality to he got 
by scraping dawn and thus getting rid of superiSuous pig¬ 
ment. A rough picture with gouts of paint SticUiig out i^m 
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its surface has physical disadvantages in excess of axiy tliit 
can be charged to sniooih paindog. In the first pUce it i3 a 
thoroughly efficient dust trap l and the dust gets every where j 
into the tiniest and largest recesses from which nothing cajj 
iliskxigc it- A EOughty ovcipaLnced picture is almost impos¬ 
sible to clean* 

Thick painting is supposed to be ma$ctilinc» I fancy. Evety- 
thing ifi these days tlm is without leatraint and tkeomm is 
supposed in some way to be fine. One paintef of note has 
gone so far as to stick bits of glass and other alien substanices 
into the pigment. Bat che most coarse and dumsy work is 
frequently the choice of ladieSj who pTcsucaabSy tinis try to 
ficcure masctilmicjr* Van Eyck showed more» I thiiik^ by being 
free from this confession of weakness* The tnorc smootMy" 
and simply paint is laid the better it will Ia$t j and it will not 
require varmshing* A picture upon which paint has been 
dabbed and piled up at intervals has a dryness of appearance 
and a greyness due to difinaion of Eght from the myriad angles 
of Its surface* The dry^ matt ” appearance is partly caused 
by thE and partly by the sinking of the oil into the lower 
layers of pigments But if the matt appearance is valued^ there 
ate many Eieitcr ways of arriving at it. Vanish bdogs up ** 
colours that have sunk ” and become dark and neutral. 
Varnish itself grows dull, homy» brown, and opaque, and has 
to be removed if the picture is worth it. But it can rately be 
removed unless it is of a different composition to the vehicle 
used in painting, and ftequcntly it is riot* The picrure 
restorer h rathec a terror Sometimes he proves a picture 
destroyer. 

Water Colour 

We come at Last to the modem darling of die Eng^h 
people, Water Colour. There is a pcevaJeni notion chat U is 
but a kind of threshold to greater technical mysteries beyond. 
Perhaps this arises from the 6aci that it is a rncthod nf the 
nursery and the school, to say nothing of the studcnt-amiiteur. 
Tlie real truth is, thar so fer from being easy, water colour 
grows more and more difficult as one progresses^ 

Waier-colotir paintings, ot "^drawiiigs as they arc con- 
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ventijDiiiilly called (because water colours were first tiscd 
ofi paper they were applied aa oa drawiaga)* arc 

capable of two distiact methods. The colours may be fiooded 
cam a pctfectly liquid smK, ot they txtay be macd with Chiaese 
White which Tenders them semi-liquid aad opaquCt when they 
can be applied with the degree of spisaiiudc the painiet prcfeia. 
But in this form thty more or less obscure the paper, and 
reflect: light only from the paiat'-sucfiaoe. Id the qiiitc liquid 
method the colour does ude obscure the whiteness of the paper, 
which thus reflects light through the colour a> which it gives 
brilliancy and tiriaess* This method is knowTi as *' pure 
wash ’’’ f the other as body ooiour.^^ Both mediods were 
at one period frequently employed in the same drawing ; the 
body colour bektg used for finishing touches upon the pure 
wEsk Bni the mixture of methods is now discredited and 
pure Wish has become the more pte-tmiaent alternative. 

Body-colour paiatmg hjis its difficuliies, but they are 
limited by tiic artist's aamral powefi, and thus resemble the 
difficuliieg of tempem^ oil^ or any other mcdiuni. But pure 
wash differs from every other method of expiession in having 
difficulties of an odvendtious character that are altn osc beyond 
hamitn conitoL It is true that numerous artists wotk with 
signal success in pure wash \ but the fact remains that it is 
the most exaspeiatiQgly difficult medium in the whole scope 
0£ graphic art And yet children and artiareurs splash away 
with the utmost lightness of licart,*" the reader will add. Thar 
is so. They splash Tliai is what everybody docs, 

and trusts to IncL, 

If we* in oui righteous detetmimtion to express exactly 
whai we feel, place a touch of oil colour upon a canvas* we 
can first of dJ satiEfy ouxselvo that it i& what it should be in 
hue and tone before it leaves the palette; and^ having 
applied it* we know that it will stay where it is put, in normal 
circumstances* wiihoiiit appreciabk clmnge of shape* tint* ox 
rone for yearsi. An ardjt can therefore find a mie and ju$t 
tnirror or echo of his idea } a registration of the point io which 
his knowledge and skill has attained. The dab of oil paiot is 
himself, so to speak* unbettered* unspoiled by any adveniitious 
agency. In water colour aiich a dab does not stay where it is 
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put; It spTCftdSi Of ruiM down in obedience to gravity, and it 
ii difSctccQi strength to that which it sssumes when wet. 
Ti is $eldnn] at cocc what chc artist meani:. Possibly it is 
worse than he meant. If it is prettier than he meant it may 
chatna his wife tnakkig over his shouider« but to him the 
pcettiness is hatcfiil^ for it mocks hk deteemmed intendon. 
Were it a <iab of oil paim, he could supplemciu it with an¬ 
other dabj improving its shape^ adjugttog its colour or its 
tone. Subsetjuent touches would comhine perfectly with the 
earlier^ and finally the artist would be satfaiici Lei hkn at his 
peril try to do the same with water colour | A second touch 
cm a wet dab will cause a ctvolucion among the molecules of 
pigment. They will rush away in fright to the limits of the 
first dab and crowd there iu a manner to rmkc the tone darker 
and the colour intenset^ whilst the other partg of the dab will 
be denuded and look f^e and silly. If the fim dab was dry 
when the second came there is no collusion betweea the two. 
They remain separately one over the other. There will be 
three varieties: one whtte the first colour b unnyuched, the 
ncjct where the second stands alone, and the third whcfc both 
together have set up a double strength of colour and tone. 
This is only □nc of the cmhaxxassments that await the artist. 
There arc too many others for complete description, but this 
ia typical and may be taken as applying not only to smalt 
touches but to cJHcnstvc washes, aggtavanxl by the factors of 
too much water or not enough^ the breaking through of one 
colour into the domain of another, the touching of one passage 
before it is dry enough, in which case* instead of putong more 
on you lift off what is already therSp sad countless other wailful 
tricks of the mcdiLim. 

Whar is to be done ? Nothing. The golden rule of water¬ 
colour painting is ** Lei it alone/' The more you correct h 
the worse it gets. You do your best and Trust to luck. You 
ciniiot dfaw% properly speaking* and you cannot colour wuh 
that single reliance on your judgment that other tnediums 
permit. You '' let k alone ” and “ wiait and scCh” It b a 
gamble. If you do esert moral courage enough to let it alone 
you will get something that is bcjuitifol m quality, bright, and 
dcver4ootking. And there we have it 1 Modern water colour 
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is it is not fc^ly dcvci^ bccajusc t hr 

duficr can sphsh awmy and let it ali 7 ne« That h why so many 
incompetent ’watcr-colourisia pa;$s for clcrcr people. Water 
coloiu i$ too supcemcly difficiulc for anybody but dexterona 
gcniuRcs who fight ii and beat it- They do thU by 
thoroughly leamiog its. pcrvccsc tticks and cummg them to 
account- 

We do not iook for that ttiarvellous correctness and con¬ 
viction of truth in ^ Sargem water-colour sketch that we sec 
in his oil portraits where his will coixtrolied alL His water 
colours arc wizardry — slcight^jf-hand pcEformancc^ — 
a^toiiisbingty true considering the clccura^tances^ Tiiiaicr*s 
laier water colours of this kind are airy poetic suggestions— 
dreams of landscape effects and romantic scenes evoked from 
washes of bluc^ red^ and yellow* But they arc not Tfm^raites 
and Polyphcmuses. 

Modem watcr-ceJouz painting seems now to be reverting to 
its infancy in securing draughtsnmnship by a pendl oudinep 
over whii^ a few light tints are flkkcd that sometiiucs do not 
even rise to the power of suggestion. An, outline has become 
the new convcntiQO^ It is not always in pencil: often it i^ 
pen-wort; mcne often a brush drawing in colour that is thick 
enough not to run; and the real watcr'-ooloui ^juallry comcSn 
if it will, in a separate series of washes* 

Nineteenth-century work in this medtum was not the touch-* 
and-go process it is today* Tlic colour was applied deli¬ 
berately up to prescribed outlines* The skies and distances 
were ** washed down repeatedly—a process which gave them 
airy evenness. Lights were "taken out'* with bread, with 
india-rubber, wiih a penknife. Touches wtt^ added by mcam 
of a fine brushy and delicate shadings by liny dots and strokes 
called respectively " srif^Ie" and " haichcs,” This style of 
work has no chance of recognition in any Society's pillery ro* 
day. It is ol^alete—except in the auction coonx, where people 
still bid high for Birkct Fosters. The object of all these 
resourcE$ was to arrive at the complete realiEJuJon that oil 
painting had achieved. Water colour emulated even the rich¬ 
ness and power of oil, as well as that exhaustive detail patnilng 
the Netheciands bad exhibited. Ske, also, an iinhitkm ; 
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aj)d although the arc4 of Tititotetto^s “ Facadise ” vras itupos- 
siblc, yet i»nmr f>fit> sheets of paper were ioined together to 
make water colours as large as xoigh t bc< 

Towards the of the tuaeteemh century artists began to 
see that thk uuulaiion of the realism and grandeur of oil 
paimijig was a mistake i and they proceeded to exploit the 
peculiar characteristics of water colour: its limpidity, its 
amenahility in the representation of light; the quality of aid- 
ness inherent in the medium ; its clarity and briUan^ when 
colours were laid and left ; above all, that directness and 
simplicity in operation by which a momentary mcxxl could 
End expression. This new actinide revived interest in the 
earlier methods by whkh water colour developed from a few 
flat washes to the triumphs of the Norwich School and yet 
remained pure water colour. The charm of this earlier work 
was a fireling of strength and rtobility expressed in broad, full- 
toned washes. Tones and colours vfere generalised to on 
extreme degree and atcived at a beauty (hat -was Art's more 
than it was Nature's. It is this manner that is now in the 
ascendant. Critics and committees will not have Nature for 
her own sake : they appnise by skill alone. Some of the most 
successful artists, in a worldly sense, have an outlook entirely 
their own : not a real outlook—they do not really sec as they 
paint, but they paint always as though tliey did see like nobody 
else. This gives them disti£tciion,artd that is what critics and 
committees like. A few honest souls — the older men —try to 
combine a naturalistic idealism with a pure waccr<olour 
method. They make eloquent and realistic sketches that 
caprure Nature’s less obvious truths ; hut these beautiful cotes 
do not amount to pictures •, and the men who can do them arc 
extremely few. 

Before leaving the subject of pairuing, some attentkm 
must be given to the matter of sheen or glare, whkh militates 
so much against its complete enjoyment. This nuisance is not 
confined to oil painting. Every kind of painting suffers in a 
degree from the same purely physical flict of l^ht te fl e cti on. 
There is a best way to sec even sn unglaxcd water cotoor, The 
fact is that fight rays which strike a surface are reflected that 
surface at precisely the same angle from the perpendicular. If. 
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in 2 toomt tbdt light from 2 windoT# comes m an anglct sar» of 
4^ degrees, on to 2 pictutt it mU inbound ftmn the picture 
ai that angle furthet imo the romn. When^, thcrcforct a spec¬ 
tator is at fl spot du that line of 45 degrees from the pJemre he 
will get the window light in his eye. If the picture is glazed 
he will see the window «5 iu 2 mktor. If i[ has no glass but 
is highly Tacnished the tesult will be pracdcally as bad. If it 
is fieithet glazed nor varnished, there will sdU be enough 
reflected light froni it to drown the work. In fact, anything 
short of hkek velvet would throw some embartassiiig rays 
into the spectator^; eye at that anglc^ By standing imme- 
diatdy opposite a picture ^cig a wiridow t that is, by stands 
ing back to the window to see a picture on the opposite wall, 
the result b even worse; because in this case die light strikes 
the picruTc at right angles to its surface and iherefore is 
reflected back again on the same line into the eye, To see to 
the best advantage the spectator must look nearly in the same 
direction as the light rays ptocced^ but from a spot that will 
avoid the meecing of mys returned from the picture surS^ee. 
This spot b easily found* In Victorian times it was 
emtom to tilt pictures as they hung on a wall, a plati which 
solved ail difficulty* Modem idcas^ whidi put an aimlesi 

decoration ** before every real home joy and comfoit, do not 
sanction this* 

Picture-gallery windows are usually high up enough to make 
the angle of reflection too wide to do much harm to vbiom 
But an equally annoying condition has come about in recent 
years. Pictures in galleries are now covered with glass. When 
gas Ughtingi with its rumous fumes, was the rede the pictures 
were unprotected. Now that electric light b universal, and 
deleterious gases and vapours of all sorts have been all but 
eliminated in our large dtles^ we gla^e the pictures. If they 
arc dark ones we do not see them m consequence 5 we only 
ree the reflection of our own images in them. And vrhether 
they be Light oi dark W'c see reflected the upper parts of 2 wall 
in all it$ various and succeeding high-keyed tints as a dts- 
treeing bright cloud enveloping everything. This could be 
largely renuedied by returning to, and adhering to, the sober 
wall^olouring of formet years instead of allowing one curaror 
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aftu another to tiy experiments in '* new art" on the watls of 
gallcHcs. A dart Mesc would halve the annoyance. An 
alternative plan would be to suspend a valance of black velvet 
lori^itndinally along the gallery at such a height as to intercept 
these upper reflections front the opposite upper wall into the 
glasses of the pictures. 

Electric light, unless specially schemed for ** daylight pro¬ 
perties, is disastrous to tbc colour of pictures, and this is the 
drawback to the latest method of displaying pictures m rooms 
not lit by the light of day, They glisten and glow with a hot 
piercing light that is fait neither to yellows oor blues, and the 
Barnes “ shriek,” if they are gilt, 

IMULTIPLE PROCESSES 

The first engravers of any kind were our old friends, the 
prehistoric artists, who gouged out lines on horns and tusks 
in drawing their leindtec and salmon. This scratching of 
decorations on various objects doubtless contmued through 
the centuries. Homer has much to say about the usual decora¬ 
tion of metals, Aims, especially swords, were engraved with 
rones and fancy naines fsuch as “ Harcalibur,’* “ Du randa i , 
and “Notbung”) as well as elaborate ornaments, by incised 
Itrt^c and spaces which were sometimes filled in with a more 
precious metal or with eoanid. Six hundred years before the 
Christian era, that Glaucus of Chios, w hom wc have noted as 
the inventor of soldering, practised, some say invented also, 
the art of damaskeening. Perhaps he inreoduced it into 
Damascus. It was simply making holes and grooves in the 
metal and filling tlicm with wire of a mote precious metal, 
burnished in. 'Xf hen we come to the time of metal workers 
in Florence of the fifteenth century we find the ^art of 
engraving designs on arms, armour, and aU kinds of metal 
objects developed to a very delicate and beautiful degree 
of skill Bright merals were treated wiA ” ni^ ' work: 
so called because of a dark enamel with which the lines 
of the design were reinforced. When Flottfliioc smiths 
wished to see the elfcct of the work they were engaged 
upon, they filled up the Lnes with a black paste instead of the 
final hard enamel. 
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Engraving on Mf£Ai. 

It is cLdmcd hy Vasari, xrith echoes hy stibswpjcQC his- 
that a discovery by Pinigucrra, a Florentine^ led in 
1460 to a practice sunoog die /ff>/fa/oW of fniiog due lines of a 
ffidfihar cast of their engraved metal vidi printcr^s mk and 
pressing paper tjpon it, with the result that tfaey got -h impres¬ 
sion of the design with clean sharp lines; and thai: this dremn - 
stance establishes Finiguerra as the inventor of lint engraving 
on mctaL Bur German engravings eiisi that sue dated a$ early 
as 1446 i and it must remain a deputed point as to where the 
first examples of engtaring appeared- The Briii^ Museiicn 
claims to have nearly a hnndred signed engravings by Martin 
Schoengancr (i44j“i49i)* and the beautl^ pbtra of Durer 
ate the basis of bis fame. In Italy a contemporary of Fini- 
gnerra^ Bsccio Baldini^ introduced plates for the engtavk^ of 
designs for whom PolbjiiDlo (t 45 ^“*498), the painter, 

goldsmith and sculptor^ furnished drawings^ m did also Botti- 
celli (1444-1 y 10). The latter supplied ilbstradons m a reprint 
of Dante’s works, and this edition is supposed to be the first 
book ever embellished with copperplate engravings^ Man- 
tegua had already become distinguished as a The 

first engpivcr of great note is Marcainonio Raimondi (1484- 
15 54}. He had commercial as well as artistic enterprise; for» 
seeing some pr^rofs of Diirei^s that had been brought to 
VenicOi he purchased them and purloined thcii matter, as well 
as landscape ffliings by Lucas van Leyden (1494-1^53). This 
brought Durer to Venice, where a lawsuit was instituted, in 
which the complidnant got nothing but an ktiuncticin against 
the wrongful use of his monograitu Raphael commisstoned 
Raimondi to engrave designs, and the co-opeiadon resulted in 
much success for them both. 

The metbod of plate engraving is simplicity itselL The 
Craftsman ploughs lines out of the face of the plate with an 
instfuiJieat called a graver " or buria ”: a &tcd rod of 
losengc^ and sornetiines of triangular secdon, pointed at a slope 
at the end to form a diamond shape, 'rhis cuts a V-^haped 
furrow by beiog pushed m the direction of the retjuLred line. 
To do this with ease and a^^racy, however^ was anything 
but simplkky itrelf. The engraver had to lam 10 cut ar 
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dtfious depUu; to mike sweet curves; to mike stmight 
lines { to keep his lines pifaUd : to begin and end. them as 
tapering to a point without harshness; to cross them umh 
legulicitjf and in various ways. Later etahsmen also leitstt a 
variety of methods in lining; for engravings were eventually 
made in ** pure line/' in “ stipple ” (lictk dots)^ or in a mixture 
of both. 

In stipple cngta%'ing the burin gave pkcc to a small tool, 
the lip of which was furnished with a kind of diw^ which 
picked holes in the copper plare. These holes were deep and 
dose in the shadows, and more separated and shallower in the 
lights. When stipple u'as used in conpnedon with pure Line 
the dots were iatcrliojcd and also inserted in the iozenge'shaped 
interstices of the ciosacd lines; ot, again, they were used to 
grade off the light shading by conrinuing an engraved line. 

It was not csdusivciy for the reproduction of drawings by 
painters ihai the engnveis worked. Indeed, the dtsseminadon 
of prints with original designs served in Germany a distinct 
social purpose. Broadsides, caricatures, and poitiaics were 
eagerly collected when books were rare. They amidpaied the 
newspaper to some extent. Not until later times, still innocent 
of copyright law, was it found advantageous to issue a plate 
which was a copy of a picture alieady a favourite. Such a 
woik incurred the pay of the engraver atone, the artist's fee 
being avoided. 

Historians attribute the popularity and success of copper 
engraving in Germany to the same induences that brought 
about the Reformation; coloddcnt, or neatly so, with the 
spread of plate printing. It is suggested that the poedc, aik- 
gorical,andgrjW subjects which occupied the painter-engraven 
were eagerly appreciated as a revolt from the meduevaiism and 
dcrical mythology of pre-Rcformatioti re%ian. 

In the sixteenth century a school of engmvers known 
*■ The Little Masters ” b^ure of the small scale of their 
works, produced beautifully rich and sparkling designs, This 
group included Aldcgrevet, Barthel and Scbald Behcm, 
Penc7., and Binck, in the sixteantb century. Hans Scbald 
Behcm is only eclipsed by Ddter himself. 

Of the whole output of German plare engraving perhaps 
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the finest work is Dllrer'^s ** Meicneoik/* Foe me riiU prifit 
hM hwd a mystcriotLs attraction stnet the days of child hoo«^ 
and I still think it one of the greatest allegoricaj creations in 
Art. A dcscnptkm given in Richard Ford Heath^s Albrecht 
Dtircr h wonh quoting for itsfuU response to, the psycholo¬ 
gical Gtinmlus of rite platens comcni: “ ‘ Ail that we know 
nothing can be known/ Is not this the feeling whkh posi^sses 
the sool of that oosatitfied woman, who sits with her cheek 
rcsttng cn her left hand^ while the tight hand MU upon a 
dosed bK>ok^ hardly retaining its hold pf the compass which 
has measured out nothing for her? Her hair U nhboiand^ 
though it just keeps up the Uuiel crown upon her biow. 
Everj' imaginahlc implement of art^ of lawful and of unJawfui 
sdenee. lies about her—each has been used in vain ; the magic 
crystal has disclosed n(«hing; the figmes on the wall, each 
fOfw ever uchibiung the mptioal nunihcr j4, have been 
reckoned twer and over again to no purpose i the heavens 
show a comec and a rainbow^ but no more i the bat which 
hovers over the water holds oursttetched a scroll on which U 
written Afr&nsw/w. /. By het side there perches upon a grind- 
scone the form of a winged child^ like a desponding Cupid 
whckse frolics are over^ Sphirnt-like she sits ever, a woman 
disdaining her womanhood, we^hed down with thought, but 
restlessly looking into the unsolved mysteries of existence, 
while the great wings which she bears seem eager to essay 
another flight into the darkness of the mscmtablc. 

The number L upon the scroll seems to show that thU 
piatc is ihc of the series of the Tmpffa/rmfU” 

Ii might be added that this work U evidence of DQmr^s 
]Cfepn:^acbabic draughismiuuhip. The drawing of the wamfln’'s 
bead is Mkhebngdesque. In thU respect ii rises above the 
particular kind of draughtsmanship that characterises all Ger¬ 
man engraved work i for thar b achaustive delineation of 
small detaU engagingly invented^ as hcrCi in the hour-glass 
above the woman^s head ; and it h this kind of drying thor 
is the customary undexstated measure of DiireF^a cncrit+ This 
plate WAS finished at a time of mental onxlay and depression i 
but that circumstance seems only to hsivti increased the pro¬ 
fundity of feeling and in no way to have impoited the quiet* 
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slow, anti ititar^Dablc work of the giavcr, cvct7 much of 
which is that of a transoaidau master. Atiothtr biographer, 
Anton Springer^* has dheovemd iit the magic square oa the 
wall a refcreoce to the death of the artist’s toother. For 
nuxaef investigAtioa of this point tbt tc^dci is icfcrad lo 
Appendix rV, 

Wheri we coaipare the vacttUy of “ art for act’s sake ” with 
P*y^'*J**S'^*^ significance of works Jike the Mdeit- 
coUa ” wc can understand why modern graphic art: iias lost 
inccrcflt for the people. 

The Gc^an cngiaTing, as eKcmplificd in Diker’s work, 
compares with Italian contemporary engrairing in being much 
fuller of to a terin l The designs of the south wetc simpler and 
die engruTing Jess small in prtktilar objem and acccSMJciea. 

cept in Melcncotla,” ivhich has a senie of planes and aerial 
pexsfxzctive, the Ger m a n work is wanting in these qualities j 
and It is their absence, and the mclhod of Creating all parts of 
a plate alike, that gives the plates of the “ Little Masters ” their 
allKsver richness and jcwel-Iikc briUiimcr. 

Two talked engravers were mined in turn by Rubens to 
produce his designs. Their mmies were Vostennan and 
Pontius. lUihcnfi was content to mainintn. the convention, 
jptentarised by Raphael, of light and shade fitted to make art 
pliic tatbef thjLn to ^teenpt the taiiC'Value:^ atuj 
coloiLFlumin deities with w'hich a painting deals. Such qualitfea 
were Imttnctivcty smdied by paintciSj though perhaps mit 
thcoreticaJly at thar time; but they were qualities not con¬ 
sidered to be applicable to an engravings which treated scel1i!^s 
rather though they wetc models in plaster of Paris than 
culouied ttsmirous objects in aitnosphetc. 

The Italians began with an ctnpliasisecl outline including 
bniad and simple shading. The “ lining " was etndied sedu¬ 
lously by Raimondi under Raphael and attained to a broad and 
ttisstcely style. As cottununtcation contimicd between the 
ttortl) and the south of the Alps many of the charactecistitt 
wete exchanged, to the benefit of both schools. 

In France a strong and skilful traditioa was founded by 
these mflucaces; and by the eighteenth century French 
• " AJhen Diwcr."ikdJn, iS?*. 
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eflgravifig haJ achicvtd gftsi rtpuJadon under the uiisui* 
|>a5scd skill of the Drevets^ Edeliuck, and NantcuiL The 
phs^c actualiy coixuiienced with poftraits after the Court 
paijitei3 of Louis XTV.^ Rigaud, Largillifere and others. Nan- 
tetiil was both a painter i^t\d an engraverj excelling in both aiU. 
After the era of I^uis XTV* a new choice of 6ub|cct come mto 
■rogue. It was m the ** Fete gatante ” spirit which follow^ 
the pompous deconmi of the Sun King- Watteau and his 
fnllDurejs first* Boucher^ Fragonard and their imitatots nexc* 
eoniinu ed to design light-hearted subjects for a set of cngiavcrs 
who have never been surpassed in their own line. Moreau, 
Ic jeiioc (1741-1814), one of the best designers of a rather later 
period* was well served by the engraver, N. j . Voye^ By this 
time the art had been pushed to delicacy stnd piettinc$>s, soft- 
ness of effect having taken the place of the old Icolian tradition 
o£ virility. 

In England ftipple engraving flourished in the hands of 
Banolom at the end of the eighteenth century, when this 
country was rather given over to foreign talenL A sort of 
weak and pretty echo of classical Buhiect-mattfir by Cipdanit 
Angelica Kaufimnn and odiors, found the melting effect of 
stipplt engravingi especially when printed in brick red, 
extremdy popular. 

By the nineteenth ccnniry cngTsving had come to concern 
itself with pmblcnts of tone-values for the reproduction -of 
pictures^ Original subjects were no longer the feshion* Tlie 
landscapes of Oaude had taught engravers the piciorial value of 
gradation and aerial perspective. Turner's works maintained 
the timdidon* and by lus own informing esaciions with 
engravers^ brought even greater burin triumphs within reach- 

Steel was now substituted for copper! it [asted longer, ewn 
when copper hod been ” stcel-Eaccd-*' The characterise of 
steci^ngraving wa$ refinement and delicacy; and its 

ftifibest point in this direaion was readied in the pktea made 
of Tumei^s views t ** The Rive rs of England,” " England and 
Wales/* Rogen' Italy/' The Rivers of France;* Hi$ bio- 
gtftpher, W- Q>$mo Monthouse, sayi of these series that they 

were engraved with matchless skiU by chat trained band of 
engravers who brought, with the artist’s assisiaticc, the art of 
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engrftving landscapes ia line to a point never before attained. 
... Ooodall, Tffallis, Willmote, W. Brandaxdj Rad- 

cliff®! Jeavotis, W, R. Smitb and others.’* For my part, 1 
rejoice to put once more in print these names so tmdcscrvcdlyf 
obscare to all but coitnoisseuts. 

Tins mode of illusttating books met with widespread 
approval, and large numbcjts of impressions were demanded 
for " Books of Beauty,” “ Landscape jknnuais," and works of 
that nature, in which, whatever may have been the grade of 
excellence in the designs, the engravings ususJJy showed a 
charm lacking in modem reproduedons. At Icng^ i-bthf- 
shock of disockotiauance — which ever grows more sudden as 
ages pass—when photographic means were discoveted 
for putting a subject on a place and automatic processes for 
engraving it. 

WoOD‘ENC VIKG 

There was a still earlier way by which the reproduction of 
books and pictures was made possible. Before thk blessing 
was known to mankind, books had to be writtm by one 
at a time, on vdlum, and illustrated and decorated hy the 
missal painter. Bur the intioductioD of jwper-making from 
the East set men thinking how they might turn its plenty and 
cheapness to the making of books and so avoid the costly 
parchment. Blocks had already been used in Germany for 
playing cards, and dsewhcie for the outlines of dccoraiive 
characters in the written books. They were used as stamps 
and their lines filled in with colour. The printing machine 
made its aptwarance almost at the same rime as paper, and ihe 
engraved wood block was inevitable. The design was cut 
upon a small ” plank ” of wood (that is, a lengthwise section 
with the grain), and with it also the letters of the reading or 
" text" that should accompany it. The characters were, of 
course, all reversed, so that when rhe block was inverted in the 
printing process the final result looked like script by a reed 
pen, which had also made the drawing. It must be obvious 
that what was cut away in the wood was everything that was 
not wanted in the printed resulL The " work ” was left at the 
origtnai level of the plank. This is the principle of relief 
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primiog ** as tipposcd to “ Intaglio prmimg/* Specimens of 
this industry arc knowa sts '^bloct'books*^* ^Scc 

The next ^cp was soon takes. Movable types were made 
foE til the letters, and “ set ap *' with the picttirc block, all 
tightly wedged mto an Iron frame called t form.” Thus 
waR rtiiftf pfuiting ” launched for the advajicement of 
humanity on the ocean of knowledge^ where it proceeded 
without change in principle until the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century^ when the inveniiDn of the ** Mcisenbach ** 
block (now called the ** half-tone ” bIock)p one of the results 
of photography, altered the whole system of book illustration, 
threw a highly'5 killed cotnniunity out of work, and killed the 
earliest of the crafts coticcmed with graphic art, to its nxe* 
parable loss* This is progress—of a kind. 

The finesT wood’engraviog was esccuied in Gemumy in ^e 
sixteenth century by cEafesmen who cut the designs which 
Albert Durer* Holb^, and others supplied. The engraver — 

** Formschneidet/^as he was called—worked under the artistes 
dit^tioa, an arrangement that produced a most htppy 
of contidhutive effort. 

In ptincjplep sistcenxh^cnniry wood-engraving was the best^ 
for the reason (hat it gave by the simplest meMis the richest 
and brighccsi effect. All rhe forms were treated Tvith a bold 
staiement of light and shade without any regard to their 
reLkiion^ip lo die tiatural conditions of a scene. The lights 
were white actd the dee[>est shades blacky whilst tw^o Of three 
midilW tones at most made up the chief area of the composition 
relieved by the sparkling 'whhet and blacks. These middle 
tones were arrived at by close lines tvhich twually mjstd » 
form and rarely flowed wit^ it. That is to say that drapety 
folds, limbs ^ tree tiunks were shaded boldly by transverse 
lines. Hfdbcin issued a scries of small des^igna illusttaring 
" The I>ance of Death/* where this principle is well excm* 
pUfied. 

the art progressed it became less origmil iii subject- 
matter^ attempting to leptodnce exactly the lines of a drawings 
The lines In adt^wing are usually crossed to deepen the shading 
This is knuwti as ** cross-hai^ing.*^ Wheir* therefore! * 
wood-cpgmvcT tnadc an cacact copy of all such Lbics, he was 
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foitced to oit tuic liofiSr *s fortnttlj?* but the minute white 
intcr$tic£$ between the lines which were to pcint biatk. Th;£ 
changed wootl-engoving {tom an otigmal art to a labotioua 
craft. NevcTthek$5» die meihod continued to detek^p with 
even more daboractem^ undJ recent times. Boxwood came 
to be used exclusively^, bolted together for large anraSp and cut 
up^in the gtain sectiem, not on the “ plank.” Pen dratrings 
wem **/^simkd **—a icchnkal term—and tdl the varj-ing 
appearance of mixed methods to dmwiagf such a$ otuUue and 
w^hp charcoal^ and oil painting (with brush miitks) wem 
patiendy inuiated* But one man^ Thomas Bewick (t7jj- 
iS^I) h^ aljDeady taken the independent course of walking In 
thc'old way of” w'httc line '* engraving. He avoided all the 
labour of imitaring cross-hatching and cur his Ugbis out oi" 
the virgin blacfc with simple sttokos of the ** graver/' In 
1790 was published his famous ** Natural History of Quadm- 
pecis/' the CU 13 for wh icb be d rc w and engraved, fit likewise 
illustrated stories and fables. A proof of one of these blocks 
which J am forrunate enough to possess is here teprodueecL 
Yet in spite of the followers his example gathered^ w'ood- 
engraving [elapsed into the elaborations of fkcsimilir work^ 
Tvadiing its highest Wd in the pcriDdi[:ai pubUaukiiis of the 
ejghtccn<ighiies. Only vrheTc a wood-engravcf could csoipe 
the thrall of facsimile workj as iri the lepnoduction of a photo¬ 
graph ^ was he able to intcrprei by a white-line method. A 
specimen is given of a splendidly virile piece of work of this 
k^d front a weekly newspaper of iSEfi* A last effort, and a 
most successful ouc^ m interpretive engraving, as opposed to 
imiCEtfvc, was made in an American roaga^kie by Timothy 
&>lc, who^se versiom of the Old Masters of painting were 
xcmarkable for their accuraicy^ beauty, and purity of styk- 
Somc were $0 finely cut to look like tone rather than line 
productions. Late r subjects were more boldly cut, but all wete 
instiiKt with artistic feeling. They were the $wan song of the 
art. Process repfoducrion by the aid of photography was 
already being perfected as the blocks of Timoihy Cole 
appcarcti 

The wood blcx;ks of old have been destroyed in hundreds of 
thousandsp and is is inevitable that good prints from the beat 
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will be ircasureti in the fnturc. For wood-engtaving, equally 
wth mctal-engravidg, is a fine art at iis best. As a teproduC' 
live process for drawings it is, in my opision, to he ptefecied 
to the mechanical processes now univiMsaily used, which are in 
ore way too exact, and in another not tnteeptetwe enough. 
The artists who worked for the publishers of the late oinc' 
teenth century knew exactly what the hloclEs would give them, 
and how to draw for a brilliant and truthful effect. Their 
results were less at the mercy of printing vagaries than are the 
photographs chat have now entirely replaced them 

Ftcking 

A sketch of some son was usually the fosr stage of the pro¬ 
cesses we have so far considered, and they must be regarded as 
imetprerive in their purpose, in spite of the foct that wood- 
engravers have been known to cut, stmight away, designs “ out 
of tbdr head.” Piatc-engravm may have done the same often 
enough, but such a fmr dt fartt would be exceptional, largely 
Ijmusc artists, as a rule, have not the use and the material for 
this method of expression. With etching the case is different: 
tw method fiivoim spontaneity. There is scarcely a painrer 
who has not at some lime or another etched a plate or two. 
And yet etching comes generically under engraving, since the 
methods of printing are all bur rhe same in both cases. 

"^e word etching '* comes from the Dutch (r/ja* = to cat). 
This Implies that the work upon a copper plate is not ploughed 
out hy a burin but eaten out. The process, in simple ceimB, is 
as follows. A copper plate is polished and covered with a 
ground ” composed of bitumen and wax. It is then 
blackened by the smoke of a waxen torch and its back and 
edges covered with a protcciiRg tramUb-^snalJy Brunswick 
lack. The plate U thus encas ed in an acid-resistuig envelope^ 
The design to be etched tnnf be triCL^ferred or ch^wn citJiGct 
upon the ground, more or less meticulously. Then the 
needling takes place. Lines arc scratched upon the wax 
gioimd la a way to remove it and leave the copper bare. In 
(he '• Qccdling,” as much individuality occurs as would hanptai 
m a drawing. This is the chatm of etching, There arc a 
thousand and one ways of expression in getting the work on to 
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the ^ there are ckawing with a pea oi penciL The 

lines ma^ be as 6:cc as absoUite scribble. The ciceUent sell¬ 
ings of Dr- Scyrncuar Haden were largely scribble in the rigbr 
place- Or they may amount to a careful and orderly laying of 
small lines in the manner of Lalannc, the accomplished French 
etcher. Between these exmimes etching lends admirably 

to the spontaneous tnodTCS and mcKxb of the actisr; and there 
is not another process that so smoothly artd exactly responds to 
the touch without the embarrassments of technical comptica,- 
tions- The copper bdng thus laid bare in parts^ the place is 
immersed in a bath of corrosive add^usually dilute nitrous— 
and the etching starts with bubbles that are cleared away wdtb 
the tip of a feather. 

If a piaic weselimiK^ to this treatment ji would. $how, vrhen 
printed, a slight extra etching where the lines were dose 
^getherj buE the chiaroscuro eifeci of the dt^gn would 
depend upon the grouping of the lines and not upon thdt 
strength. If one could make a drawing in black with a needle 
point k could only present any strength of cfTcct by reaso n of a 
concentrarion of lines in certain parta^ and it would be a poor 
thing at the best. Etchings like engraving, relies upon a 
principle of fine lines and stronger lines; and those that are 
required to be strong arc ctebed deeper and mder. After a 
very few moments in the barb the plate h taken out and all those 
lines that should remain iirie are “ stopped out x diat is* 
covered over with a Gtopping-out varnish which protects 
them from further corrosioD. The plate is then re'-immeised 
and again withdrawn for a second stopping out of those lirnrs 
that by now have become strong enough, A plate nmy thus 
be subjected to as many hitings " as the etcher dfairesp It 
i$ said that Samuel Palmer (laoj-iafli) gave one of his plates 
seventy bitmgs- He ptefened this tiaethod to the alternative of 
frcrarching heavier lines by thictcT or chUel-pointed needles* 

When all is done the plate U cleaned and proved. All 
intagUo hand-printing is done in the same way. The plate is 
inked by having a thick ink like vary stid^ paint fotoed into its 
lines by a dabber—a wad tied up in leather and used with a 
strong rocking pces^ufc. When the lines are full of ink the 
face of the plate is wiped with the palm of the hand in such a 
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way as to leave the ink ia the lines, the hand being kept half- 
dean on the cttbcf*a apnwi, and passed lightly over a lump of 
wWting between the wipes. The plaie is then laid upon the 
bed of a toiler niaict me, dimped papet laid upon ^ piece of 
blanket and then it is passed under the mllrr The 
pressure fotecs the damp paper into evefy line and the ink 
adheres. 

It wUJ be undewiood that etching is only dtfficuh when much 
is demanded of it; that tecan;d as a simple and spontattcous 
ocetdse the artist can satisfy himself whh for less labour and 
^ orry than would attach to other methods of engraving. E t 
is a very old prtx^s, and &om the time of Diirer has been used 
as a kind of pioneer work for line-engraving; the burin 
en forcing the etched line. In the bands of Rembrandt it varied 
between, gtvieg the slightest skemh of a head to the mature 
clabotatioo of" The Death of the Virgiiu" Rcmbrandi seems 
to have enjoyed etching to the full. Hetnade ample use of dw 
resources for aluradon and correction which the process ofers. 
For csample, work that is not too deep may be entirely 
removed by a " scraper/* which is a sharp instiument of 
triangular section; and tiie plate may be haniinered up from 
^ lack to supply the ravages of the saaper if the work is 
deeply bitten, A burnisher can be used for closing up lines 
that are too dark (widely bitten) and a reduction of force can be 
Iwought about by tubbing the plate with the end ofa section of 
chatemJ. Rembiamli made more drastic alterations than most 
etchcis, and fheijiiently obliterated with new wodc much that 
had already been carefully done. 

A Sluing example of this prodigality of labour finally made 
subsidiary is seen in his triumphant etching of *' The Three 
Trees. The distance is a bay, the horixun being the sea. At 
the right of the bay is a headland. Further to the rightia rising 
ground in a flood of light. In from of this is the windmill 
most easily seen, but there ate one or two others, At the foot 
of mill are buildings, and beyond it, ploughed fields with 
the furrows in various directions. Cutting airaiiut the sea and 
sky is a town with all Us roweta. rei^ A 

wood, half in light and half in shade, stands jnst before the 
town on the left. Between this wood and the mill the ground 
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is cut up with a number of waierwTty?, on the edges of which 
mesgrow. and amangst which ate cattle and figures, all dtswii 
with thoughtfii] indJTidiulity. The trunks of the three trees 
are rendered with much chaiajcter of growth and picturesque- 
ness, and the same is tme of the vccdtire beyond them. Between 
the trees and the crest of the hill is * hamlet or group of farm 
buildings. Along the crest runs a road upon which is seen a 
waggon full of men, returning from work, presumably^ as the 
sun is low* A peasant stands looking at them as they pass. 
Neater, the batik rises to hide the toad, reeealmg only the body 
and whip of the driver of another vehicle* In rite foreground 
shadow of the rising ground is an anintaJ of some kind, and on 
the nearest bank of the river as it curves round to the left from 
the foreground are two quaint figures fishing, pqc of whom is 
in a gleam of light* 

But all this is mere fill-up, delightful as it is to pore over. 
The ^at message of the etching is the effect of the sky in con- 
junction with the trees: in effect which has nevet failed to 
touch the spe^tot during three hundred years. Rembnuidt 
^d not glory in this mass of detail so lovingly and Uvingly put 
in; he In it all go as padding—tone, or what etchers call 
“ wort,'* and few spectators sec it or oeed to «e it* In the 
full-size of an origtiia] print k is only completely revealed by 
the aid of a magnifying glass. It is interesdog to n otr in 
The Three Trees *' that Rembrsmek was, in his way, quhe as 
fascinated with the detail of the landscape as Durcr was when 
he filled the pockets of his designs with a deluge of tiny &cta, 
architectural, hotaoical, zoological, and hmmnisric* The 
difference in the final eBiret of each artist's method Is, however 
important. Diiret’s detail is significant* It must not be 
passed over ; It is pare of the design and of the conceprion. 
Rembrandt's, though ahaast as searching, and fat more 
literally true to Nature, is not noticed at ill. E-Iediil not 
that it should tell as more than “ work ’* t(i supply suggestive 
tone, tqgical and profound as he was, be preferred to employ 
his needle on actual realistic detail rather than do as most 
other etchers Imve done—supply tone for cfleci by mere 
filling of lines ot scribble, in itseli' signifying nothing, bur 
effidcotly artistic in what it may signify in the latgc 
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Of ail the pointers who used the etching needJc ceminljr 
Rembemch: ha5 left the finest and greatest accutmiladofi. 
Cbude did but I'evt'^ and those cndiely m due spidt of his 
paintings* Pethaps Van Dyck is nest in impottance in this 
respect, with a magnificent series of porUaii3» hi& ** Icono¬ 
graphy," In laier days Turner employed the etched line as a 
fiamewock for hU Ltbet Studiomm,” adding mesetotint to 
express tone. But the Liber etchings arc beandfiit in them* 
selves^ and to some, ali-sufltcknt^ since the beauty of his forms 
and the smicmre of )us compositions are seen to great adnn- 
tage in the prooft: dm ciisr of the earlier stares of the plates 
before the me^tint was added. (S« plate facing page ) 3,) 

Giovanni Piranesi (1710-1775) became famous for his 
amazingly clever ctchiDgs of Roman views and antiquities- 
They were large and eUbonare pbres, and the classic revival In 
taste and architecture which followed their pnblkadonhas been 
attributed to Pirarsesi^s enthusiasnL 

After fialling into neglect the art of Etching was revived in 
the mneteenth century in France»and England saw its develop¬ 
ment on differing lines by Samuel Palnjct* WhisdcTp Seymour 
Haden and others. At the same time it began to be used as an 
interpretive medium for the jKiinted picture, wheo colour 
luminositiw and textures formed new of technique. How 

iar clahoration would have pmceeded in this direction cmnot 
be said; for the “ photogravure ” processes supplied cheaper 
methods and supplanted etching as a reproduction process 
immediatelyt The art is now cnjoyiiig a most healthy survival 
in the hands of a great imny artists who name themselves 
“patcKr-etcticjc 5 .*^ They have^ for the most part^ retuined 
to originai work and to the legitimate pure line mcthcNds 
tliat do not seek to imitate the qualities of paimiig* but 
are concerned with the effects of chlaioscuro; and chw are 
mote getmanc to the beat and most legitimate pnssibiUties of 
the art. 

Dry-point 

This Is m altctmtivc style of work in which ir is possible to 
produce the utmost dclicany of line together with a rich and 
full tone, k is done by the use of a heavy steel tool ahaq>encd 
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THE MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION 


to i fioiiU which nuke« indsiocis upon m polished place noi 
coveted by a ground. For fine lines a scraper ts used to 
remove the “ burr *' thrown up by the point as it tnvck along 
the copper. When this toughness is not removed ir retains a 
large amount o( the ink when the plate is wiped, and this, 
with a very agreeable velvety quality, affords masses of 
rich blacics. 

Mezzcjtint 

A bu£c such as dryqpoiat produces b the basic principle of 
mezzodut CQgiaving, which was Invcated in the seventeenth 
century. It differs from ill other piste processes by stazting 
not with lightand white but wirb darkness and a black surface. 
The black su£fiu;c is got by toughening the plate all over with 
tninute pits and their accompanying butr. The instrument 
used lot the roughening is called a rocker.** It is a kind of 
chisel of cheese^ner shape, citber held by the hand or, as in 
the large old mezzotints, placed at the end of a long atm. 
W ith its edge (a segment of a circle) on tbe pbtc it is rocked to 
and fro. This action, by reason of the arm, the further end of 
which r^ts on the bench, causes the rocker to travel forward 
by sLighily ahetbg the angle of its ditecrion at the end of each 
locking movement. With the hand tool the same effect is less 
autonurically achieved. The edge of the tool terminates a 
series of radial grooves on the side of the blade, and these form 
a row of sharp teeth along the edge. The rocker is used upon 
tbe plate from all of its sides and corners and thus the whole 
area is passed over maity rimes till the surface is completely 
roughened, and would, if printed in that state, give a proof of 
uniform blackness. The work then proceeds with the use of 
the scraper, by which rite roughness is removed, more or less, in 
accordance with the lights and darks of the subject. The 
brightest lights are further smjoothed with a bumishet so 
that they can be wiped perfectly dean of ink in the printiag. 
Both copper and st^ plates have been used for tbe production 
ofmezzotinrs. 

The method at once esiablished itself in England in the 
scti-enteenih century, attaining its utmost popularity there in 
the eighteenth. John Smith (1651-174^) was accomplished 
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and prolifij: in the smd John JUptwel Si^ich (1751-1911) a 
highly reputed worker, Cbude^s ” Liber Ventutis/' being in 
pen and wa$h^ occasion for an attempt to combloe 
etching and nieiticotbit for reproduction of the pen outlines 
a nd washes respccrivcly^ aa alre^y mouioiuci The cngraver& 
employed upon Tumcr^s “Liber Stuciiorumwere Chariest 
Ttimcifj William Rayp and Thomas Lupton^ L^er, David 
Lucas did good service for Constable in a vigorous series of 
prints after his landscapes^ 

Afost of the portrait painter^^ Reynolds pre-ein T n c nrl)% were 
represented, and among Lmdscapists Morknd became a 
lavQuritc for subjects in meziotint. 

AQLrATt>cr 

But Tumer^s earliest plate was completed not in mez^odn^ 
but in aquatint, a method that was first employed ip this , 
country by Paul Sandby (jyzj-iSo^), 

Aquatint requires first a ground which shall not entirely 
protect the plate, bur leave it vulnerable to acid in a haze of 
mmutc spots. This csid is accomplished either by allowing 
resin dust to settle on the plate which is next warmed 10 bring 
about adliesion j or else by (loading the plate with a solution 
of ream in spirits of wine- On evapomioo the sediment 
breaks up imo fine gianuiafions. By either method the plate 
is partly protccccd and partly exposed in a multitude of 
microscopic holes which if etched and printed would yield an 
even tone. The etcher proceeds to stop out~that is, to 
completely protect—the parts he washes to ccniiin unbittim. 
He then immerses the plate in tiuc mordant—the biting acid— 
nndl hifl lightest tones will have received depth enaugb. These 
are then also stJOpped out and (be plaie again immersed to 
increase the depth of the remaming puts. This alternating 
goes on until the plate h finished, when the resin h melted off. 
An example is printed in the Oaude place, facing 173^ 

Aquatints were largely used as illiisifations as well as wall or 
cabinet piciurcSp and were often printed in colouTed inks and 
also coloured by hand* The colored niczEotint, by the way, 
is too often an aitemp: to repair tlse ravages of wear ihai would 
appear in a monoebreme tmpressinn. 
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SoFT'GROCNO ETCiOKC 

This process is fiteqaemiy xtscd in conjunitidn with aqiia- 
tint» its icsolts being slmilax in character to drawings in a soft 
pencil Of chatk. The plate is coveted with an etching ground 
that has been tendered soft by the admistuie of hog's btd. k 
is applied with the dabber. A drawing is then stretched over 
the and its lines traced with a pencU point, Aooording 

to the factors of pressiut and tcmperaiure the ground wUt 
adhere lo the paper more or less where the point has passed, 
and will come away with the pper when k is removed, leaving 
the plate exposed for biting at those parts. 

There are a few icchnical terms used in connection with the 
engraving processes which it would perhaps be well to 
and to do so 1 cannot take a letter course thart to 
borrow the words of Professor A, M. Hind from bis Utile 
British Museum Guide, and quote them as Appendix V, 



AK Examiu or EtocK^Booc IhumiNe, mjo. 
Kli^ri^ ly MhtiM #W mmrmmi, 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SCHOOLS ** 

T i^ term ** School ” is used in ii$ broadest sense to 
ilistin^uiah national chaiactedsdcs, as when wc speak 
^c Attic School of Sculpcaie or ** the traljao 
School of Paindjig," without indkating the sub-divisions of 
locality and period. Ln a more restickted sense tt is applied to 
the work of certain anas at a pairiculaf period, such as the 
Pwgftmon Schooi," or “ the Early FJcinish School," With 
«111 more restriction, it may be employed, as in " the School of 
Rcmb^dt,*’ CO group together peculiarities in style due to the 
following by many of the innovations of one. 

SCHOOLS OF SCULPTURE 
The various schools of scuJpttiie are notso popukrly known 
as those of imbuing, and there seems no need in this place to 
treat di^ with the fulness and piedsiDn that a history of Art 
would impose. Bebw are therefore given the few great 
oivi£joQ£ which artistic development indicates up to tht 
sub)ugatioti of Greece by the Romans. 

The D.s'joauan 

Tile mythical O^daius, he who is credited, with the con- 
sttucilon of the Labyrinth of King Minos at Coossus In Crete, 
is, <m the same legendary grounds, said to have been the 
oaginaior of ^ woodwork and to be the first sculptor of stone. 
That the earhest images were of wood is dearly proved by 
classic wdteis; and those relics of prehistoric stone statuary 
tl^t have sun-ived. such as the Uon Gate of Myoen*. and 
wluch even in the days of Pausanm wen: as mystecioosly 
antir[uc at they are to us, usually have their aurhorsbip ascribed 

When history begins to creep in and supplant legend, the 
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one rcnmrkaisJe fact about statuaiy is the costly material 
employed fbr ^ fV^far wood iiil^d with gold^^* ** gold and 
ivory/* ebony and ivory ** arc ilie kind of descriptions the 
early writers have put on record- Wiicn the workers in bronze 
appear we are told that ihey gilded their siames. Clcarchus of 
lUugiiim used beaten plates of broiucc riveted togcito, as 
already stated, and a colossal 2£us at Olympk was made by 
the same metbod, but of gold I (Imagine its worth toniaf p) 
Soldering, said to hare bom invented by Glautrus of ChitB^ 
followed ac about 670 a.G. According to Pansamas, statues 
were first cast in moulds in the bland of Samos, 

From PJLny we leam that it was not the custom ta make 
portraits of individuak unless they had won distinctaon in the 
sacredgames. And the first tw'o so honoured were boxers, in 
} j6 fl,c, (Pans. VI. iS). 

Thu Arjghaic ani; TEtANsmojiAi. Sgitools 

The portraits of viaors in races became ftcqoeni^ though 
td what extent they were speaking likenesses it is not possible 
to say* for the heads of ^di few archaic s^at^Jes as remain do 
not reveal much fidvonce beyond the irery fim attempts at a 
lifelike face. The images said to represent Apollo at this 
pedod have a sec and stony smirk, indicating but little emand- 
pation from the purely convendonal. The feet of the figures 
were fltili placed Hat upon the gfound e^'en when striding 
and the arms were close to the Hanks. But a Nike or Victory* 
of about discovered at Delos, of which the kgs 

were parted and bent in the action of funniug. She was also 
fumbhed with wings, which wm anoihtr innovation. This 
statue belongs so the dass of archaic figures which were 
recently tmM.rthcd upon the Athens Acmpcjlb and found to be 
fully coloured^ is already descrihed- 

Thc commemotative sculptures of viaorious arhUies at 
first took the (oan of imago of Apollo* but in the rapid 
development of Hellenic Art they became more humatL 
Muscles and sinews teceived actention* and possibly points of 
personal strength and stature were represented- The bodies 
of the athletes became the schools of nude study. Then came 
the Persian wars. In fcpairing the ravages of their beaten 
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enemies the Greeks were inspired to great heights of achieve¬ 
ment Of the temples that were embellished with enm- 
nh^motitrire statuary giroups^ two, paracuJfljdy^ eta. 

salicfltly ^ one that of Aphsia in jEgma^ and the o tK gf the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. Their pediments "^ztt grouped 
with 3 sense of design md patiem iicver bclbre seen in the 
world's history^ Yet in these works thcie is the same relua- 
ance to attempt any espreasbn of emodon in the face^* 
although the posmg arid modelling of the 6gure3 is perfect in ft 
ge neral i s red way^ This sculpture is as truly superhuman in its 
subjeci'mattcf a$ in its trcaiment 1 Trojan heroes in one case^ 
Centaurs find Lapithic in the other. 

With Myron (about 4^0 b-c.) the etnancipatiDO Grom 
archoisTtj in the lx)dy is but complete. A copy of Ins 

Discobolus is preserved at Romi:^ and another, with the 
head wcongly restoriuj^ in the British Museufm Ln spite of the 
vigorous acrioQ and the skilful torsion of the body, the woolly 
negroid treauneiit of the hair b fetaked, as wdl as the pbetd 
indifikence of ladal express iQn+ 

The Amc anp Aboivh Schools 

Although comemporary with My ion, Phidias (490-4 jr b.c.) 
b the supreme figure of Grecian ArL A favourite of Pericles, 
he snperintended the eteerbn of the ParUienpiL By him at 
last ihc tranquillity of archaic insensidvencss w*as idealised into 
intcHectual serenity. For all time he Bxi:d tlic types of Zeus 
and Athene by hb colossal statues of these deUieSj with ft 
cODceptioa of godlike dignity and beaut)' which liaa never 
been, nOf could ever be* surpassed, if cqualledH With hkiii 
although younger, Polydttus shares almost cqiiaJ honours. 
He worked at Argos, and b l^muus for a statue of Herfti 
whichf iike the masterpieces oF Phidias, was colossaj and of 
gold i^d ivory. But he was mainly a worker in bronze, the 
material of his *" Dorypboms/^ before mendoned as the 

canon of youthful manly bornty* PolycUtus was the llret 
to gbea bnguoTOU* grace to hb figures—particularly tbai of a 
beautiful Amaisem—by throwing out the hip in an attitude of 
support of the weight by one foot, A like grace dmingubhcj 
the Venus dt Mik., which Professor S. Rclnach bdieves lo he a 
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veritabter work of Phidiasp If that be cme, tbeo Polycliriis 
bartenders some of his kurcis. In Pliny's Naturd History 
(XXXVL) there is this passage : Tradidan tells that Phidias 
himsdf also worked in toirblc, and that there is an Aphrodiie 
by his hand of surpassing beauty in the gallery of Ociavia at 
RomcH” There would certainly have been time enough for 
it to have been taken to Melo^ before it was found there in 
tSao^ 

After the Pdopoonr^sian War sculptors turned mote lo 
human interests than they had done hithetto* Piaxitetes 
(b* 580 sx.) and Scopas {j3S“jjo) invested their ^gures with 
giaitlcr and softer lineaments. The " Hermes tarrying tbedu^d 
Dionysus/* by Praxiteles, is one of the few onglnai works 
preserved. This and his Cnidian Aphrodite have already been 
described. Scopas marked a new stage by a more intense 
feeling in his heads ihan the meditative ease of Praxheles 
fcveak. The best-^known work attributed to him is the 
Niobe group. These two sculptors established standards of 
greyer mlism without losing the ideality of the PliJdJan 
sEylcn A third grciit sculptor as this tkne^ Lysippusi made a 
departure in the directioni of elegance wkh a new “ canon,” as 
before expbuned. ThL* was the ** Apoxyomenus/* eight heads 
high Womanly beauty and athletic manhood were the diief 
aims in the work of Lysippus. His was rhe stxalled Venus de 
Medici. To this period also belong the rcmnanis of the fine 
chariot group of Mausolus and Artemisia In the British 
Museum^ with the pathetically beautiful Demeter, seated^ and 
the even more touchingly true ** Moittning Womati/^ 

Post-Alexak&ilmx ScuLmjitE 

Lysippus made a portrait of Aksauder which pleased the 
Emperor so mucli that no one else was allowed to attempt the 
same thing. After .Alexander's subjugation of Athens^ that 
city tost her sovereignty in *‘Vn; the widespread empire 
fostered other aims than serenky and grace. Virtuosity and 
feats of skill like the ** Famese Bull/* cut from one block of 
marble^ and the laocoon ”—works of the Rhodian, School— 
were more in demand. At rbe death of Alexander in nx. 
Hdknism was ai an end. The an was now Helknbdc only, 
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2nd its chief tnodrcs were redism. Yet so stioDg was the 
tnflucjtcc of hctcditat:)' tradition that it was still toqnired to 
be beauiiful before it was natural Tlic Jamotis "'^Apollo 
Belvedere in the Vatican belongs to this period- 

From rS! to 197 there were invasions of Asia hfinor 
by the Gauls* tl^c victory over whom by Eumcncs L was 
commenioratcd at Pergamon by TodTO breezes* among 
which are the now famous ** Dying GauJ ” and the ** Gaul 
killing himself aftec Itilling his The cKcellence of thc^c 

works suggests the hand of Lysippus. Another conquest was 
celebrated by Eumcaes n+, t66 BiC^* with the efcction at 
Petgamon of a mighty altar* the base of which was discovered 
in iS 5 o* It carried great areas of high-relief sculptures 
representing battles between gods and giants and kincired 
subjects. These marbles have received the h ighest praise fiom 
modem critics, who suppose them to be possibly by Apollonius 
and TautiscuSj the anises of the Rliodka groups before 
menrioned* 

After Pergamon, Rome became the Intclkctnal and ardsric 
centre. Bur the An of Rome was Largely based upon the 
native Etrusom output, fnainly of rena corta and not lofiily 
inspired. Ac ihe rntroducrioo of Greek artists, however* ihe 
Romans found indulgence for their cvcr-gi?owdng love of 
rnagnificeijcc* and Art was patronised privardy by patiieiari 
citizens. In the second century a.d., a group of Greek 
anis^t5 with Menclatta it thedr head attempted a revival of Art 
on the lines of naditional idealiimi and living Nature* One of 
the results of this effort is the well-known group of Orestes and 
Electra. As we have seen, Roman taste* in the massi tended 
to the encouragement of the more practical pcuttaiiuie. 

Through the middle ages sculptiue Uy domtartt under 
the crushing weight of Byzamine cofivention until* revived 
with gothic nacuralistn by Pisano, its beauty of Form re- 
appeared with a Content of joy in life in the aEmo^phere of the 
Renaissance. 

the schools of P_m"TING 

Afi in the case of sculpture, any compkttneBS in the follow¬ 
ing category must be liiscMined with apologies being 
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beyond the occasion in a book which hoick no obiigadoa^ to 
historicil complttcncw. 

Habt.t FiOREbrnKc Sxejsless. Schools 

Piiintifig, as we know it, w£is long supposed to have 
oiiginated in Italy in the thirtwath ceuiury with Omabue, 
That belief 1 $, however, at length discredited. Ehjccio of 
Siena now bears that honour. But he painted much in the 
Byzantine Style. The Florentine Giotto has a claim to the 
tnculcatjon of loftier and more nanrr^ T ideas about Att than 
have the other two ; but even he, trying to paini tilings as he 
saw them and not as the cccli^skstkal mode prescribed* couM 
only uuer statements that are childish in their faults : their 
charm Uu in their ingenuous sincerity. He inspired Pea 
Angelico* who painicd with m cesmy of faith, joy, and happi¬ 
ness. But Masaccio imported a virile realism into the somj> 
what feminine gentleness of this painted piety. He it was who 
iDJEuguraicd the new' era of accpaiplishcct painting, shutting 
the door upon pdmidve shorrcomhigs. His drawing, his 
light and shade* his perspective, liis realistic conceptions and 
truth to life arc all upon the modem side of the dividing linr 
between iacotnpctcnec and masterly achievetnent, Masacdo 
reveals none of those pathetic strivings to atuin to something 
beyond his povrets such as we see in Duccio* Giotto and even 
Fra Angelico. Uccello (1575^1475) bvemed the battle piaure. 
of which the famous example, The Rout of San Romano ** tn 
the National Gallery* b the delight of children. Verrocchio 
(1415-14&8) dkeoveted light and air for hk landscape setdngs* 
but is even more famous as a sculptor. Hb equestrian statue 
of CoUeone in Venice rank^ as one of the few’ greatest in the 
world. Florentine pdnting is typified in the sensitiveness of 
BottkeUL His ociginal gemus combined a fine decorative 
fading with a winning mysticism. Fihppino Uppi (14J7- 
ijio) is wxll repre^»erttcd id the National Gallery, as is ako 
Mc1o2^:o (£4|8-t494)p whose works arc remarkabk for a 
realistic solidity which k modem in compodson wdth the 
simplidtks of Giotto and Angdito. 

florcmine Att became semidve and cmotlomd by the 
ahcitimc fervour and gcnikness which religious faith as 
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pnached by St. Ftands of Assisi had biougbi about. Tbfi 
Byzaminc ^mbtrits were surpassed by an Art humanised and 
endowed with a beauty which, although less distant and formal 
than that of the Greeks, was still austere and ascetic. 

Fi£iitsit Akt 

The most famous name aming at this time in Flanders b 
that of the htoihm Van Eyck, Hubert 
(1585-1441), who wotted tesgr^er^ It is dUEcult for experts 
to ciistinguish the work of eiiher in the same pkee. 
among the wocld^B eminent gcoiuscs. Jao is cotiiideied one 
of the gfeaicst poTtraitiscs of sll timejand the Ixndsciipe settings 
of both brothers aie Accorded the highest praiscp Yet though 
infinite patience in recording wliattbey saw mAkes the work of 
tliese brothers of supciLitLve impoitaocCi Ji stops shon of 
bcAtity in the types* Liteiral copying of models^ often most 
unprepossessing, employctl erai for representation of the 
Virgin^ eliminates ail suggestion of ideality^ 

Of less exalted tcprescmatives of the Flemish school* somn 
show a deeper religious feeling than the Van Eycks displiycdp 
Van dcE Weyden (1400-1464)^ expressed emotion both, tender 
and dramane. The deepest human qualities are seen in Hans 
Mcmliflg (1450-14^), whose portraits move and fascinate the 
spectator. But on litc wbole^ the Flemings ac this epoch were 
earnest lealkte, idealism being foreign to their cAtures ; iwid 
although the religicHis works they ptoduced were devoid of 
devotion, they wtre rkh in the poetry of dommon things* 
ItoUan influences worked changes in this outlook upon Art i 
but space forbids more tlian the mention of Mabuse (t 47 ^^ 
155 j) in regard to ibis development; we must return to the 
gothic perL<xl of the ItaiUns thcmsclvcs- 

EAfOIEa VxKETlAN* SCEtOOL 

htantegna(t4 jt—1506) worked it Faduit whither Giotto and, 
later, DonatcUo came* bringing with them the Florentine 
elegance and feeling. Maniegna^s style had traditions of the 
classic. It was seveedy correct and masculine. Fadua was 
tributary to Venice, whtte there was a school of punmg 
under the Bellini family, and the later glories of the Venet ians 
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arc said to be due to Maotegna’s influence. Venice was a 
wealthy* Ctee city* deligltticg in the joys of life. She liad no 
Savooaiolas. Religion was observed wiihoue Uis iktoes of 
the InqubitioR. Wbeie in other places the holy persoosgea 
and saints of Senptuxe had been s^tesented as imsicie, and 
sotneumes as ugly, as with the Fleminp and Germans, Venice 
saw no need of such forbidding ascetidsm. Her Virgins arc 
beatitifnl women, beautifully adorned. The pleasure in Namrt 
and the aits which Vtnetians ick was reflected in theic religious 
works depicting holy conclaves of scriptutaJ cbaiactcts* devoid 
of the gruesome a.nd the kebtymtsse element which devotionai 
arc evoked elsewhere. 

Giov^iiiiino Bcliini (145®—i j ici his lung life and changes 
oF5t>'lc,kcpt pace with the developments of liic Art about him; 
first in the stiffness of its Byzantine tiaditions, and last in the 
suavity and richness of its maturity and colour. Gma 
Concgliano (1460-1117) has already been tefefted to. His 
work is typical of the generous luicnty of Venetian Art as com¬ 
pared wii the ascctieism of the Pbrcntinc. 

In pictorrs that were not sacred the Venetian imagined ideal 
conditions for the pastimes oi life. In these, beauty was the 
first consideration. Thus we find idyllic pieces by Giorgione, 
represeniing the nude figure in romantic landscape, where the 
presence of muiiciana, who add sweet sounds to the sum of 
delights, is a link between the dream and the actuality of 
courtly life. It must not be supposed that such a *' concert 
champetit ” b a true picture of the life lived by Venetians. 
Their ladies were not specially famed for impropriety, Gior¬ 
gione and tus school merely show how faraway from realism of 
the uninspiring sort, from gross literaJity, ihcir love for beauty 
had carried them; while they do undoubtedly t^ci the joya 
of Venetian opulence and untroubled pursuit of beauty. 
Giorgione may be said to have painted an idyllic genre. He 
was the initiator of the easel picttir^-a work that could be 
lifted from the waJl—framed scpamtdy and made an artistic 
entiiy wtihoui regard to surioundinga. 

Venetian painting h accorded the first place in the mottei: of 
colour. No longer the tinting of forms as it was in early 
Florentine work; it somewhat antidpated the cdom-vision 
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of the modemij who see colour as manifes*imor» of Ught, 
Gtdrgiour Has the ckhe^t blciuliiig of fiiH-glowing, Jmdous 
im&s of all the painters of the Venetian $dioolj Titian excepted. 
Of the rolour of Titian somcthjng has Almdjr Ixxn said* It 
gives his works a fascinating dbdnctioOp His portraits ate 
haunting in the depth of their psychology^ In design Thian's 
sense of the nobility of space and pattern should be studied 
from repioductiotis of his work in foreign galleries^ Lite 
Giorgione* his i3isi3tcr» he sets off the godlike lines of the nude 
Against the splendidly robed figure, comhinifig the two into an 
idyll both naturalisuc and poetk : but he surpasses him id the 
dignity of composition* The student will find many masters 
of this school and epoch represented at the Naiiona] Gallery 
into whose work space forbids special enquiry* 

The Gekman School 

The effects of the Renaissance were slow to make them¬ 
selves felt io Germany. Devonmess and a love of sentiment 
chaiactcriic the work of the early tehgjous painters^ most of 
whom are unknown by name. Art influences from Flanders 
wetc largely mstrumefital in forming schools," the chief of 
which was at Cologne, But Germany was not rich and 
pimpeious like Flanders, nor had it the tradidons of Italy. 
Art was patronised and encouraged hy the coonrleis small 
princes wlm had power to command it: but the intellectual Ufc 
of the country did not At diis time turn natu rally to beaiuy * nor 
to truth, as did that of Flanders. Wood-carvlng suited the 
German icmpcrAmcnt as a pracucal expression of their sense of 
actuality in Art^ and thdr methods of carving set a fashion in 
engraving and painting* particularly in the logically worked out 
cricks and crooks of drapery, w^hjeh were more ingenioualy 
mannered than natural. 

In painting, the names that stand out arc those of Holbdn the 
Yconger and Dorer (1471-15 zR). Holbein appti:iaches ncaref 
to ItflUan idealism than any other German Artist. ** The 
Ambassadors^^* in die NatJonal Gallery^ is evidence of Holbein's 
deep feeling* of his psychological intention in poctiaituie, and 
of his full deep colour. In the foreground of this piemre is 
the amorphous skull; that a akuJJ depicted as though 
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seen by its tcfleciions id a polished cylinder- — an emblem of the 
death of one of the persons depicted, according to some 
fiiuborities, and according co others a punning allusion no the 
amst*s name; Hoi Bcin meaning hollow boiic. Another 
great work of this supreme artist in the National Gallcty b the 
portrait of Oiristitma of Dcomark, Duchess of htilan/' at 
onre a digni£cd and tender esamplc of the restrained taste and 
human sympathy of Holbein. As a designer of metal work 
alone his reputation would be among the gteatest. Outer is 
known best by his cngraTiogs ou wo^ and copper- He also 
had, with his virile draughtsmanship and love of realism in 
conuBon diings, a subtle Lmaginaticjn and poetic semiinenr, 
(jualitks obvious in the portrait of bis father in the National 
Gallery as well a$ in the beautiful and profound engraving, 
“ Melertcolia.” 

German Art was a popular Art, full of a literalism which was 
understood by the citizen and the peasant. With its great 
painters who travelled abroad came a refinement of outlook 
and a grace of prescntmcni chat was worlds lemovcd from die 
former cradittes and oglLncss of the work of the native schools. 

MiutKESC ScHtxa. 

The most versatile genius the world ever saw was Leonardo 
da Vind of the Milanese School. No department of graphic 
or plastic art was beyondi him; and as a sdeutist he brought bis 
marvellous power of thought to bear upon problems that even 
to-day arc occupying the attenrion of pioneers- He claimed to 
have invented a dying tnachme. Yet the date of his birth Is 
t45x. Though never idle, long periods elap®^ between Im 
periods of painting, and It was not uniil later in life that bis 
finest pictures wete produced. Schemes of archiiccmte and 
engineering, military and civil, occupied him, together with 
rtstarches in cbcmisiry and the intermittent writing of treatises 
eitibodying his observations on Nature, Science, and Art. He 
was likewise an accomplished musidan. Paintings ftom his 
hand ore therefore not numerous, but they are of marked 
tndividuabty and power. The " Virgin of the Rocks ” in the 
National Gallery, of which a replica b in tbc Louvre, shows 
the mclring quality which Leonardo achieved in opposidoa to 
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the flat ofFlOTcntixic wort. He delighecfl tn die soft 

creeping light in shided places. E^en the faflious pomait of 

Mona-Lisa Giocanck (stko in the Louvre)* darkened as it is, 
siiow^ this softened ijualicy. Its eeiie incipkar smile became 
the vogue among his followers. He, it is said^ found it, as i 
youth, upon the drawing of a fece in the studio of hia master, 
Verrocdiio^ Leonardo died in i j ^ 9, having deeply iniliienced 
Italian Art and established hk name as one of the greatest men 
history ean shoWp” 

The Umbrian School 

There arose a schoul of painting in Perugia, in which town 
were bom two great masters of the Umbrian School, Petugino 
(1446-1)13) and Pintoricchio (1454-1) (3)^ Tbcir work was 
flesh and chiJdlikc*^ and it v'as in the atmosphere of their gentle 
and swcetcQcd An that the young Raphael (14^5-1) 10) imbibed 
his idea$t deriving fiom the latter hia ideal of the MadonnaH 
Raphael died at the age of thirty-seven, yet, unlike Leonardo* 
left behind him a prodigious quantity of works. He has been 
called the Prince of Palmers, and his world-wide and lasting 
popiilarity har; been attrihuEcd to his &cuity tor combming in 
his piciurcs ail the qualhicsof Italian Arc that chamued men of 
taste m hk dEm:* He worked at Florence, and gathered much 
of the humanism of Luca ddla Robbb. The anstetitibs that 
wetc a legacy of mcdiarvalism he left alone* QasstciJ and 
Chrhtkn feeling he displayed equally. tUs Madonnas arc a 
depactmimt of Art in themsdves, and out reptoduaion of the 
Ansidci Madonna shows widi what skill Raphael handled 
design, employing architectural features with eonstniciive 
knowledge^ which ciplakis the confidence of Popes Julius 
and Leo X., who appoinijod him aidutcci of St. Peter's at Rotne, 
By the help of talmtcd ptipik and assistants he produced, ^ a 
life which was one ctmtiimoua ceceptkm of honours, a series of 
imposing histodcal, alkgoxjcal, and rcligjoui composition®# 
In portiaimre he bolds kb own wiih any. Nevxrthcks®. there 
b a prevakm fcamhic kind of sweetness tliai dbtingubhe^ 
Raphael's work widely from iku of Leonardo and still more 
from the m jLs culjnc cncigy and graituess of Mididangdo. Jn 
cokiiw he did not surpass the glowbg mdJowness and tlie 
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Freshness of the Venedans, But the adaptability wkb which 
be lookup anri carried through all classes of work, pictotbl aod 
omamental, reflects upon his inexhaustible energy and inven¬ 
tion. The measure of the man h given the delightful 
“Vision of a Knight in the National GaUcry palmed by 
Raphael at the age of sixteen. 

Latek Flos^ntine SCHOOt- 

That sweet fusion of colour with Light and shade which 
Leonardo da Vinci bad practised became the ideal of his 
foUowets. The Venetian colour schemeSj glowing ia golden 
ot silvery tones, were likewise influcntLal in discrediting the 
traditions of the thinner and tinLlikc colouring of Horentinc 
paintings which in Its later period produced three great men— 
Fra Bartolommeo {t 471 "i 5 ^ 7 )i ^ pupiU Andrea del Sano 
(r4RC^tjji}^ and Michcrangelo Cs47j“i?64). Fra Bartolom¬ 
meo and Raphael influenced each other. The monk was a 
designer " in the grand stylo,” but given to over-statcmcm of 
shadow by too realousiy following the principles of Leonardo. 
Del Sarto looked not otdy to Leonardo but to Michclsirigelo, 
and produced works of skilfol design and luminous coloor. 
His Virgins ^ of a noble yet gentle type, with no trace of 
asceticism. 

The great Michclangcla Buonarottl was ihc crowning glory 
of the Flocentlnc school as of It alia n Art comprehensively. He 
was ajchitect, sculptor, pdnieJfi and poet- St. Petcr^s^ Rome, 
is partly due to his genius, la hi$ day Roinc had already 
yielded up many a classic masterpiece hidden in Jt$ soH. The 
increasing study of Ancient Greek and Roman aurhott was 
turning attention to the gtandeuris of the past. Mkhdangelo 
carved a cupid and buried it in the earth; it was exhumed and 
acclaimed a vexitahle antique. There h no tteed here to add 
more to w'hat haa already been said of his i^culpiure. As a 
painter he sriU confined hhnself to oiontdnd for subjcct-imttcr- 
Nothing disc stirred him. The painiing of the Sistitie Chapel 
io the Vatican^ comrnlssioned by Pope Julius li., Is conceived 
aa painted areW lecture and statuaiTi', with pictures iq panels. 

The grand style culminated wdth MLichelsuigcIo. He had 
countless imkatoffi. So great was his infTiir.ncc and so over- 
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whelming his geums that Air stifibftd rather rhai^ beodited by 
the Weight of the legacy he left it. No Ofle could etjual bhn^ 
though cve^one tried, [nstead of a development on no rmal 
lines, a fashion, of plagiarism set in* The comhinarion of great 
style and humanism which culminated in LeonacdOj Raphael, 
and Michelangelo known as “The Grand Gusto'' 
(snpDcmc taste). Anything that did not aim st this was thought 
negligible. TTius the real and personal taste of &uococdmg 
painters ufas discredited, and Art sank to pompous afiectaxion 
or lo sendcuciicality fbt a couple of cetttuxiefi* 

The Baroque 

But new drctimsiances offer continual exxasion to Art^ even 
when artists themselves can ffnd no new tbrcnula. The occa¬ 
sion here was the Church, No longer a field for the c^betant 
lore of Mattiie which had Inspired the gothic cathedral 
builders and image makers, the Church now had its prescribed 
procedure. It developed the flamboyanc, and passed through 
a stage of OTraii^gsnt excess, allied to unbridled licence in 
architecture, and decoration. This was the period of 

the sixcceiith and seventeenth centuries which teacficd its 
low'Mt ebh in the foufth-mte painters (rf Italy and Spain who^ 
with little technical skill, ab^dooed themsdves to tepellent 
sensationalism. Wish artistic law and order sruitiffedf a free 
play of originality resulted in the utmost bccnce of design- It 
is to the baroque style (called after the Portuguese icrrn for 
odthshaped pc^irls^ ** barocco *■) that we owe the substimrion 
of the curved line in stmeture for the Btraight, both in archi* 
tectuEc and furniture designing; also the practice of painting 
objects as though they were coming out of their pancUed 
conhnes, as vrheo feet, hands, or draperies are painted realistic¬ 
ally on the picture frames or arclutecturaJ mouldings i further, 
the hysterical and theatncal depicting of idigious themes 
otravagantly designed, such as the very oifaisive “ Agony,” 
by El Greco (is4S'* 6r4)—one of these aforesaid fourth-rate 
paintcts—recemly purchased and pbced in the National 
Gallery* The nih?jucc of hysttricai religiosiry and sensuous 
abandon of this period marked the verj* natlft of art ras^ and 
church policy* Continuing in the south through ihe sbctcetith 
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century I It gradually give wny before the surviv^mg ^cicmr 
m&ucncc of Midielangclo and KaphacL 

A paiatex whose supreme graces Liave prov^ed baLdul by 
inept imJeation is Correggio (i494-t^j4), who stiods alone 
amongst the “ schoclSj*' though he is said ti> be of die wJtool 
of ParttuL His work has the inddng shades of Leonardo^ and 
from Michelangelo he caught the skill of foreshortening the 
dgutr in all but the most impossi b le attitudes. Hb designs are 
free and grand, with figures Hoating and Aytng and seem ar a 1 ! 
angles- Papidar Christian Art has adopted the sweet and 
soft tinean(iefit& of the pictorial type of VlrgiG invented by 
Correggio* The winning Ixauty of his figurc-pamdiig in 
classic^ subjects assured him a world success^ and vrbeu, after 
the Reforfimtion, the Jesuits sought to rc-csnblisli the popu¬ 
larity Ilf the Cbureh by attractiveneas and blandishment they 
patronised the An that Ganeggio had so exactly developed for 
those ends. 

The " Dark " Pajcntters 

Ludovico CamccT and his cousins advocated from tjj^ 
onwards a system of ceberidsm^ seeking to oombine the 
supreme achievements in. the work of past masters* Admirable 
as such a pkn seems in theory, in practice k results only in 
sterility- To copy is death. Life will find Its own iceans and 
methods. The Ifclcctjcs-—Domenlchino, Xcoi, Guercinii, and 
mhcis—produced faultless Imi immspircd work of a senii- 
mentai cast. But they were eountered by a tetum to reaiism 
on the part of a ralcfited plaster-worker, Caravaggio {15%- 
i 6 o 9 )p who painted in a studio with a onnoentrated light fmm a 
Trap door. This meant dark shadows and fierce high lights* 
The gentler and Tuavei manner of the Eclectics could not 
stand against it, and die frishion of depicting isahm and 
martyrs as incarcerated in dungeons cpiicUy succeeded. Its 
forte of effect became a heritage to paintings and in popular 
opinion, to this day, it forms the dlsringuishir^ foacurc of an 

old master.*' 

Salvator Rosa (161J-1673) enjoyed a [ong and Liigh reputa¬ 
tion for romantk landscapes with dramatic episodes; but hta 
star has sunk, and to-day his oame is almost negligible- 
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The SPANiszr School 

Thit stvb$ of Cdttcggio and Guravaggio were combined in 
the painter, ZuEbarin (i598"i66i)j whom Philip IV* parto- 
nbed- BsiJt the dark manner^ as cxcmplifLcd in his ** Kncclmg 
Domiriicati,*' h still ateaenve to-day. It was brought Into 
ropl favour by the work of Vclasquc^j the great itimlnaxy of 
the Spanish school. Vclasquea was a counter, and, like Van 
Eyck^ Rubens^ and others, acted sls ambassador in state aiTiiU:$. 
iih wotfcs ate the despair even of modetn patmerSi because 
of the apparent quiet ca$e with whkh^ in the head of 
Philip IV. in the NatioDal Gallery, he attains at one conch of 
the brush, so to speak;, drawings modelling, and tone. His 
pomaits arc human doaunents, sometimes touching in theii 
pathos, as in the series of Coutt Dwarfs^ in the Muiseo del 
Prado, Madxid. His figures seem to stand in tcaJ space, 
This waa a gixat step gamed fot painting by Velasquez. 
Before his time cnvironmenc was “ backgrrmtuij” and after 
his time too. it was not until the nineteenth century that the 
keenj synthetic vision of Velasquez was appraised at its true 
value. Then his intJtnsc naturdism^ freed from triviaUty of 
detail, vivified all painting. Thett was an awakenifig to the 
great essentials for which Art had long been feeling arid w'hicb 
Velasqucic gave simply and serenely. Murillo (1617-168^) 
followed^ but nor in the footsteps of Velasquez. He appealed 
to the scndmental side of the Spanish tcmpcraoicnt with his 
Madonnas in golden glory. 

The Dlttch Scttooi* 

The Art of the Dutch developed on social not rcligiouB lines. 
Its pto^pcratis people* like the prosperous VencEians before 
them, loved Art for its own sake* and nmde it for the house 
not the church. It w'as truly Art for Art’s sake, not even 
majilieStiug itself in historical painting, though the of 

the nation boasted of episf>des many and creditable enough. 
Betides having givM the first great impttm to l.andscspc 
painting* Holland boarts the names of Hals* Remhiandt* and 
the micrting Van der Heist (ifit ^“1670) in porttaittifc. Franz 
Hols is the painter of health, joyouimc^s, and contentednes!;. 
Hb sitters jdmost invasdably smUe* The Portrait of a Man ** 
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shows s genUcman who seems to Itavc just come in ftom i 
brisk walk. He is still breathmg bard. His bat is off. and 
shows the mirk of hs brim upon his foichcad. No instan¬ 
taneous phoTognpby. no painier’s “impressionism" ever 
gaifc the life of tbc momentary present with more coovinci^ 
truth ami beauty. The touch of Hals is sure and diiect, IIm 
the touch of Velasquez, though his style is quire unlike that 
of the stately and acber gloomy Spanbid. But a greater name 
is that of Rembrandt, the pamter of golden, tninslaccni shade. 
His people seem to sit in places where rich bghi from an 
afternrion sun enters at some spot distant &om the sitter 
and is Kdected mcr all the room, filling the very au wi^ 
gold. His works are well known by reproduction, but the 
^dem should study the fine coUectioo in the Nadoi^ 
Galicry. The beauty wbich Rembrandt sought was the 
beauty of phenomena, not that of men s standards in the 
hiitnan form, It » cucious that both Hals arid Rembrandt 
^ould have boco aJlowcd to db io poverty in the land of 
their mumphs. 

Everdingen, as already stated, was an early aposiic oi 
outdoor Nacure. He was succeeded by Ruisdael, one of 
first to find in landscape the pit>per relation of sky to eattiL 
tVrrrr known to us here!. thcbriUiant and homely Hobbema is 
popular by reason of bis wdl-kuown " Avenue.” Van der 
Nccr delighted in fight effect—often of moonlight. Cuyp is a 
Tv;iinrpr of unequal merit, attempting a variety of subjcct- 
matter i but the golden glow of his later landscapes shares the 
glodes of Claude’s. Paul PoiiM <i 6a achieved iiimc by 

his rendering of cattle in hiilliant sunlighi, 

Dutch ffiPt has already been dealt with. It is a Style of 
pakiiDg which i$ al^-ays assodared with Holland, and one 
which, by odgin and by the singleness of purpose with which 
it was superlatively well executed, will always stand to that 

country’s credit and honour, _ ^ 

Ai the hf Einniu g of the seventeenth century the teacaon to 
finrour of domesdc episodes for pictures began with a rather 
coarse kind of humormis anecdote. Bmuct (i 6 q6-i 638). the 
Teniers, taiher and son (i 581-1649 ani 1610-1690), and Van 
Ostade chiefly represent this class. Van Ostade (ifiio-iSBj) 
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an £Khau?tive thomiighac$s in the F k ftTMng of hii 
subjects, and touches his rcaliim with the poetry of suSuacd 
light, as iti his " Alchymhr/' or of truthful bdlliancc as ta 
" The Skitik Players.” In a sjtnilflf manner of rtsearch De 
HoOigh applied hlnuclf to daylighi clTecrs in roum$ and 
courtyards j whii:hL have at all times been admired ; thcnigh lo 
tile critic his dmwkig is less sound than that of Vermeer, upon 
whom he fulled for stuuulLis. Vermeer was one of those 
esequisite masiers of genre that have raised Dutch painting to 
the highest Jevels of appraisement. Tcrborch and Met&u are 
also Leading names in a class of work of which this country 
possesses a few of the finest examples^ 

Later Fua^mt Soiool 

The Italian control of Flemish painting lasted as long as the 
nittional beat for rcalLijn eould be suppmsed i but the itm 
of life at Length broke out in unbridled fancy with such 
pamters as the Bmcghels, father and five sons, who conld 
scarcely forbear their touches of humour even in Biblical 
subjects^ as the ** Adoration of rhe Kings” in the National 
Gallery dearly proves, 

Ac the same time the grandiose style of the Baroque stiU 
claimed tlve highest talent, and gain^ h in the person of 
Ru bcits. Six Peter Paul Rubens employed pupils and assistants 
and worked indefat^bly biimjelf. so that rhe output W2S 
prodigious. He painted ponrai^ of Ttatian aristoeiacy during 
his tiavclE. His landscaped arc grandp full, and strikingly 
observanr, His religious and classic picrures unite the fine 
iradttk>ns of Italian design and decomtive composhiao with 
the ickah imposed by Vemnese and Michdaogdo, His love 
of health and life SiJid glowing Resh make a srupendous effect. 
Briliiant in painting, full of action^ rich in the colour of fabdes, 
annour* skies, and sunny archhcctnre^ they have become 
models of “ the grand style/* He gave to his best works the 
cbBxin of Giotgionc^s mellowness. Rubens tnaoied twice^ and 
both his wives inspired bis p ainting . Hijc sccotid yuimg and 
beautiful wife appears in het glowing nudity in many a 
myxhological sufafcct. Of this **Thc Judgment of P^nis ” i* 
an insranccp 
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Rubcos^s^ most distingmsh)«l pupil vras Vao Dyck, who 
miatcti much in EngUmi in the Court of Charfes I. Though 
dying K an early age. his output uras enormous. Courtly and 
far more restndned in colour and tone than RubwK, though 
without bis uiflBcuJiulry and niitgn tfiff i nc e. the jwrtiaits ot 
Van Dyct have a never-dying chatm of thoughrtul mastery 
and elegance. Flemish painting boasts of some fine composi- 
tioQs of figure-work and idU-life by Joidaens (i “nd 

Snyders respectively. 

Later VE^^ETiAi^ School 

in Italy, Vctiice alone produced great work after the climax 
of Mich^gelo and Raphael. Titian still livt^ to inspire 
TiotorcUo and Veronese (i?i9-ij88) with his silvery bloom 
over rich colour. Tintoretto was a daring designer and fond 
oF anesting effects in hghi and shade, of a kind that was 
cnikely new to the world of Art. Caravaggio’s contrast of 
dark and light upon objects had beentne a method and was 
probably known to Tintoretto. He did not stop there, 
however. His effcets were less realistically prompted. The 
heavens themselves, llghmlng, aunshint, the gleam of artificiaJ 
lights and the radiance of spiritual lumiDaries Furnished hm 
with brilliant effects. Working, as he did, for the Venetbm 
r byiwbr s and rchglous houses, he found inspiring themes in 
tnitacles and otht t wondrous episodes, and tltM gave occas ion 
for his command of draughtsmanship in depicting fi^es in 
attitudes impossible to ordinary life. With all his dighta €>f 
bvention there was a most tender pathos. This is particu¬ 
larly seen in “ The Mmdet of the Inno«nts,’’ in the Scuola di 
San Rocco, Venice. Tlic originality and mcxhaustihle m- 
vemiveiKsa to which bis executive powers were equal, place 
Tintoretto in the highest rank of all painiers, 

Vetonese, like him, was original, grand m style, and fond 
of allegory. His works are dignified by elaborate atchitectural 
features, and glow wirii the richness of costume. The canals 
and lagoons of Venice found loving portrayaJ by Chnaletto 
and Guardi. The List great name in Venetian paiiuing ia 
Tiepolo Ci<i96-t77o). This painret, “the last of the old 
painvcK and the first of the modems,” corabLned the glories 
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of the grand style with a dash of gai«y. His desfens and hh 
colour inspintd Goya (1746-1 3 aS) in Spain, 

Fbencb Akt 

Gist boEQ in France had its parencage in 
early Fleinish niasctiliiiity and Italian elegance. It was always 
^rough and logi^, as the excelleni portrails at Traialgaf 
of Fften^ Kings, painted by the Oouets in the 
ccnuity, amply prove. 

Under Louis XIV. Ait was encouraged, but cannot be said 
to have produced many gteat masteis. One of the most famous 
was the pamtet Poussin (1 )94-i665), whose classic Bacchanals 
one passes without any sort of thrill. But his friend Claude 
Urrdn a master indeed. His Italian landscapes may be 
Idyllic, theatrical even* but they force one into daynheams of 
pcaoefol joy. When Louis XIV, died, rbc imposiiiofi of 
o icial formjdity passed from Art, ^ from everything eke in 
Ffance, and painting expressed a &eer outlook. Warteau 
(1684-1721) looked on life as an acisEocratic picnic, all fcasdng^ 
^IC, and Jove-m^ing—the idylls of the Venetian Fetes 
Oianip^res in a lighter mood. Watteau was a delicate 
colounst, and his works have an aroma of disiinabn and 
charm rarely caught by those who earned on his style. The 
of these folJo^rs wa$ the ill-fated Fogonanl (173 i-t 806) 
with bis sprighdincss that cannot conceal u certain tender 
humanity. Another painter of this peciod was Geeuze 

Oyaj—i8oj^, whoee heads of young girls adorn our chocolate 
boxes to thk (lay. 

Trot Rococo 

i^rmg the reign of Louis XV, the style of ornament known 
as the lW«ve c^e to the aenith of its popularity, la the han.!* 
of the best artists it gave oppotttuiiiies for ntacefui fancies in 
line when employed as a complement to the rigid line* of 
o^tn^on in arehiiwture and fimdture. When It was 
allowed (o ropplant the ligfai line and assume structural 
Signifi^ce it bec^ wrong in pcindple. This mhapplicatiai] 
brought jt lodiscruninate disrepute. The name' * Rococo’ * 
t» dertved from the broken forms of rocks ami abdh (rwa/VJt. 
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fAjmlie} upon which the amAmciK k b^iscd. The style it to 
L>e recognised mc^t cisily tn the Rimihire of the reign of 
Xouk XV. j iffhcn its licence permeated pictoml design. 

But the tender suid often setujxnennil tendencies of French 
Att pf this pedod recdvied a sharp check from a strong rcrivml 
of classic taste- Tlic discovery of Pompeii, the writings of 
Winckclmann, and the etchings of Roman remains by Pii:anesi 
caused a great reaction in favonr of evcn'th.ing Greek and 
Roman- David (174^^1825) carried everything before hiip 
with his scenes from antiquity and portraits of ladies in 
classic draperies# 

Art m EnOTxAno 

In English painting there was no strain of frivolity to be 
reacted ttpon: up to this rime it had always been sober. After 
the days of Van Dy ck jits great sct-back was Puritanisin, which, 
however, limited it in quantity rather than in kindL William 
I>abspn (t6io-t£4j6) was an excellent portraidsc of these dap- 
Charles II- eocouraged Sic Peter Ldy (i6T8-i<iBo), whose 
Court beauties may be seen in the National Portrait Gallery, 
His pHinting was easy and a iittle flambcyant. Kncllcr^ who 
followed Kim, lacked his suavity and fre^otn of style- But 
ncithec Ldy nor Knellct were EDglkhmcnK Sir Jamc& 
Thornhill, whose paintings arc srill in the Dome of St. Paul's, 
was unoriginal though capable, and was the master of Hogarth 
(1697-17ii4), w'ho to wen as a kndimrk in English pamciag, 
and w^hf>9c work has dready been discussed. 

About che middk of the eighteenth century English Art 
pacanioum in pcnrsuture^ It a worthy h$t: Rcynokb, 
Gaimborough, Ramsay, Hoppneur^ Romney, Raeburo, Oplc* 
and Lawrence^ Of these Rjeynolda i$ the giant, but Gains¬ 
borough the prince,. His Blue Boy was a demunstmtion 
that a warm-toned picnicc couJrf be painted in tints of blue. 
Virilit)' and a wcil-bicd gi:acc, toueh^ with a tendci domes- 
ticity^ distinguish this period of English portraiture^ which 
in its way has never bem surpassed. 

As in portnuturct ^ m taodscape, English Art has always 
been itselE That of other nations, Atncdca included, owes 
allegiance to France. GainsboroLigb won fortiine by por- 
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uainuc, but hi£ heart was in landscape- The lumaotic shade 
of a wooded coimuysidc with ita quiet pca^i episodes 
delightttl him, and he idealised it- Morland tevellcd in the 
stoics of the fatm and stable and the wcU-to-do peasantry. 
But the feeJing for pure landscape was caught from the Dutch. 
John Cromc (" Old Crotnc ’^) was an obscurt painter of Nor- 
'wich, who in giving drawing lessons in great houses saw the 
works of Hobbema and others which iired his gemus. In 
1803 he founded a townamco’s school of air with bis Friciids 
Cotman, young Ciottic, Stark, and Vioccnr. The works of 
this Norwich school are the beginnings of great laod^^ I 
for although fbnn and local colour were still the chief im¬ 
pulse, the highly sophisticated composmon of the Italiajs 
or “ grand style '* bad no influcnCB upon these men. 
They selected from wlut was befoic them, and by allowing 
Nature to do her own composing, cut landscape away from 
tradition. 

Yet one fectoi was wanting to the completeness of pure 
landscape. This was the poetry of Nature’s colour, and Tufucr 
supplied it. His keen observation infused the hues of the 
eainbow into that romantic feeling in composition which had 
Gilminatcd in Claude. Constable, boro a year after Tunier, 
added the truthful obsercration of certain effects that die paintcia 
of landscape romance had passed over. He composed 
neither like Gainsborough nor Turner, but in the spirit of 
Cromc- His pictures were not golden dreams, but views 
of solid earthly Nature, and bis achievement was to exalt the 
commonplaces of Nature 10 the rank of beauties. 

At the latter part of the eightecnib century water-colour 
began to develop into a permanent method with a school of 
painters, of whom the chief were Cooens, Girdn, Pfout, Gox, 
Dc Wint, Cotman, and of course Turner. In the hands of 
these men outdoor studies secured to landscape an airings and 
bghtoess, a freedom and directness, which stamped « with 
troth and a peculiar charm of freshness. A genius who dkd 
at the age of twenty-seven, Richard Bonington, worked 
mosdy in Eads, and was the means of infusing Into the French 
chat new British spirit which led to the next great epoch of 
landscape painting. 
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Ffl£MCH L^iSDSCAITE 

Boningtoii exhibkcd at the Pim SaitFii In 
gcthci with Consiabb, VarJey^ and other Englishmcai wkh 
the result dm an inunediace change came over French Art- It 
nicned to Kaiure pure and simple. Constable received tnany 
bononr^ in Pari$ time hb native land dented him. The Forest 
of Fontainebleau became the seat of inspitaiioa for a schooE of 
palnccis whose awakening had been due to English unaUccted 
simplidiy of purposci Rousseau, Corot;, Dhm, and others^ 
settled down at BarbkoUt a village in the forest^ which gave 
its name as that of a school to this Eaithfui paiothig of Nature's 
moods. The works of Corot arc widely known. He waa 
the only painter of the group who made idylls of his lan dscapes 
by intfo^cung nympho, bathers and similar figures* They 
add a valuable significance to the moods which he expressed 
through eolour and tone- He is the andthesb of Rousseau, 
with whom form and drawing were the main concerm Ehtprd,^ 
Daubtgnyi Harpignics^ are names of othtrs of this movement 
for the painting of Noturc^s moods; to which Millet added 
the pathos of peasant life* Miikt himself was of the aoit, and 
always poor; but he had the true “education,*" and found 
inspiration in Virgil^a **Georgies” which he read in tbe 
Latin. 

The most valuable influences of die Bathizon school stili 
animate landscape painting. No new vision that is not 
teaettonory and retrograde has yet been revealed, although 
further developments have wrought a change in the oaethods 
of many* 

The btfpanssioxiSTS 

The Fjenehmen Courbet and Manet were pioneers m a new 
dkeciion. They broke from the smooihnisss and anecdotic 
mterest of DcUrodie and others wlio had in turn opposed 
the classic subject of David by a medbeva) romaariclAm, 
Courbet, a pow erfuj painter, sought subjects in the lower life 
of hh day and worked much by the methods of CaicavaggtD 
and Velasquea- He was seconded by Manet, who studied to 
be mtensely realistic with subjeers from high life* Manet’s new 
view of light and colour induced a new method of handling 
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point, like Courbet^ be retioonced tbc beautiful pumi 
whoE he thought was aloac the tiuc^ Monet pabiLed mostly 
in the open tor, chiefly esmblishuig new trurhs as to tone- 
vdties. He wa^ seconded by Monet, who aIho pAinted in the 
open and tdJed upon coloui icpresciiiation to do all that light 
and ^de required. He exhibited a sunset which he called 
an impression* All Pam thecctipon called the works of this 
school " impres^ons/' and Impressionisnip’' after Itaving 
been a term of banter, became a word reared* 

[mpressionhm w'as a reaction against symbolism and 
idealism in Art* It aimed at giving the momentary aspect of 
light, colour, and movement^ such as was impossible in a long 
and laboured pamting. An open-aic school—the pUtwrisfts 
—grew and floudshed with Monetfollowers* Pissarro* SMey* 
and others. Its infkienoc was highly beneficial to Art, ahhough 
its examples were not always admirable. 

The PjtE-RAFHAELrrEs 

A similar revoh from conventional pictuft-makmg* and 
partioilarly of conventional shadows whkh degraded culonr, 
came about in Fngbnd. tn 184S a group of seven desig¬ 
nated themselves the Pre-Raphadhc Brotherhood* They were 
Rosetd, bUllois, Holman Hunt* Woolner, a sculptor, C oHinson , 
and the cdiics F* G. Srephens and M* Ros^tti^ Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti^s brother. They held that there was only one 
righteous way to paint, and that was in the manner practised 
b^ore Raphael had been seduced by classic idealism and studio 
convention- They would go to Natute* They did. They 
painted nothing but whor was before their eyes; they affeacd 
to despise composition (though they simply composed in 
another way), and they used colour in all the purity csf its shop 
brilliance. There was much that was fine in these praDdcal 
aspiratiom, and although ihcir wotks wcie nw and awkward, 
the painstaking cflbn with whkh they Erpresemed every [ot 
and tittle wen them the duunpiomhip of Kuskin. Mftkis, 
of them all, seems to have bad genius sufikiduiy robust and 
pcisooai to work in the spirit of the fad without Ictdog its 
matcrtiil weight obsess him. Before such worksos Ophelia ** 
we do out think of Pre-Raphaelite piindplcs* only of tltc truth 
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of€veryiliing* SimilarlT, inThe Bliad Girl “ wc ^jmzed 
»t the ^li3c^ of respa4SC to landscape phtnomtoA—the rain¬ 
bow in pAtticukr—and the rape face of liic girl who enjoys it 
all by other senses than sight. From tio other member of 
the group do wc get this true ring in sense and sentiment. 
The others am all more or less touched with the afiecuiion 
of mcdiar^Tilism and primitivism^ if I may me such i word* 
Holman Hum, and Madox Brown» a sort of elder brother io 
the movement, were the only ones who mainmmed ita methods 
throughout life and hmught imtutity of thought to correct its 
youthlul mdiseretions^ Their works are hill of intense feeling. 
Rossetti rapidly matured into mofu harmonious colour and 
finer design in his bcauiifiil but rather sickly fandes, Milkis 
became a portrait painter strong zn chaoctcrisation. 

Mouehk Paixtikg 

There was but one more innovator of note in English Art, 
namely^ Whistlet^—the very antithesis of PreraphaelLnip inas¬ 
much as he advocated Art for Art's sake. His ideas were 
derived from Velastjuez for portrmture and from the Japanese 
for his landscapes^ m which he was the more successful. His 
inilucnoe has been great. Like the Pm-Raphaelhes^ he iqo ^ 
hh face against the popular picture that told a story » a style 
which had won British hearts from the days of Hogarth^ 
through those of Wilkie^ MaclUe, and Frith. 

Since this is not a hisTory of painting, it is impossible to say 
more than that the same alteration of styles and motives pm- 
gressed in Germany and other countries, prance alone has 
inihieaced modern l^glishArt^whibt that of America is bound 
up in Parisian teaching. To-day there are as many styles as 
artists. The old Idea of " schc^ls has passed, and discipte- 
ship is limited to a gathering of suggesUons ^ a mild eclecti¬ 
cism dmved from cxhibirion^ The culniinatkm of dexterity 
which combbes, if is docs oot indeed surpass, thesarface truths 
of Velasquez: and the manipulative ease of Hals, is seed in the 
work of John Singer Sargent, w!io died in tjaj. 

This survey of Art from its beginnings docs not claim to be 
more than a rapid recapitulsuion aiiested at a few of the 
peaks. My cridcs cannot outdo me in the eouviction that 
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it tm been feeble «nd bbuied, and that it has missed too much. 
But its brevity has been ioevJtsbJe. To what lengths would it 
have been pmtacted had it tded to do areo scant |ustice to 
Qtote of the gEcit oncsl Some measuie of propottional 
justice has attempted by dwelli:^ at cettain points upcm a 
typkal style'or a typkai example of the gieatest among iiie 
great of the past. Mom than thu the limits ofthis booh would 
have made impossible. 
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CHAPTER X 

SOME DEDUCTIONS 

W ITH H retrospect of all thnt has been done for mnic 
thitQ twenty oeotuties, and a glance ai what is being 
done to-day f we get a confinnauon of the truth that 
Progress is, after all, but change—and txifling change — that 
goes no deeper than methods and modes; Wonderful things 
are diecQvered io the domairi of Science; but there is nothing 
new to discover in Art- We may annihilate distanoe and time, 
and soarerve at new ways of serving up Art, but so bug as it b 
A rt atall, it is the same old Art, whether upon a crumbling wall 
for centuries or upon a gleaming screen airiiring momem ^by 
Tnomeot from the antipodes* The mind of (Tiaii it is which 
changes in its response and reaction to fresh stimuli oficred by 
a XJfe that is the sport of Science, 

Nothing else but the feet of this rapidity in die development 
of our sdence-controlled odstcnce can account for the di^ermt 
atticude of mind, not only of the people but of arwra them¬ 
selves, compared with that of the tunc wlicn painting was 
young, when changes were rare and came slowly; when life 
was leisurely, and Art was the c<jiia] of ^ar in a&irs of state. 
It is perhaps too much to dpcct in rfae twentieth oenoiry tlic 
hot and eager enthusiasm, the jcabusly guarded motive, the 
secrecy of method, and the inspiring faith in future 3chic^'^!mcnt 
which animated the painters of the early centuries*^ But 
there is gtouod enough to deplore the present detogarion of 
many aspeos of paiming, theit [aded and perfunctory 
existence j the fewness of tbek inspired and cnthusiMiic 
executants, and the multitude of those producing mediocrities 
which nobody wants, 

EMOTION AND VIRTUOSITY 
One of the first questions arising in the tefiecave mind is 
that of the artist's motive. 
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The old wofk diffm in so wny? ftom tlic new that ?n 
cxamifl^iDn of the diffettneo is bc]?ond possibility here. But 
one paint stands out in a mannef that courts discnssiorii Et 
U the compadson between ancient and modern in the imrtet of 
incentive. Do painresra paini to succeed in life, like other 
professiona! men ^ or do they paint because they muiti as tbf 
lark sings ? Apart fcom considerations of daily bread and 
praise orfarac^ which do not present any difficnltyj can we now 
endorse the theories advanced in the opening chapter whieli 
stated the real mofivc to spring from a desire in the artist for 
the sympathy of his fellows ? Jt seenis to me that nothing else 
wU iccoum for the 6ict that the practice of Art has been plain' 
taioed throughout a lifc'tinie—in some ca^ an exEraoedinary 
long lifetime—that meagre rcoognitioit and even poverty has 
noi caused the intense apostle of An to rclintjuish his apostlC' 
ship^ and that the utmost honour and prosperity rjtuM no 
mote do so, because the urge was from withirip not from 
without. 

So stared* the motive docs not seem equal to its con^ 
sequences; and yet what but a detemilnadon to succeed cduld 
sustain medioctit)* in ils tens of thousands ? What but the 
wiU to he highly appraised could keep the incompetent 
r deceiyiftg themselves and hoping to deceive others in 
the belief that their work was worthy ? If works of arc were 
seen by no eyes but of those who produced diem* no artbe 
could survive the years of struggle and ebbing hope. Nor 
uTQuld selTsati^faction and triumph submit to such conditions. 
The artist works for others, though he sees and feds for 
himself. If he were without fodivJdual and personal response 
to the stiinuil of natural phenomena tlicrtt would be no need 
for him to attempt esEpicssion* But having seen and fch, he 
next expresses. Why ? Not to confirm Ids txwn responses s 
that were needless ^ but to sltow to others what be has sjcen 
and feUp and to make them abo sec and feel. That 
sympathy, 

ff- then, the true artist seeks and evokes an echo in the 
scnaiavcfti^ of his fellow men, bow far b he justified in 
clotbmg his messages in language whkh his fellow men cannot 
understand, or, if they uinktstand, resent ? If hb impulac b 
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teally to Of^mmiinlcatc^ tfato hh Urigiuagt should be lucid and 
cloqucnti if not simple. Wc do not find that il always h. 
The first mutterings of Art arc simple utterances fit for babes. 
Classic sculpture was titver beyond die compfebcudon of the 
mcanesE dtben ! it interpreted N^re, and Namre ia behind 
everything that occupies the mind of man. WTicn mysticisiu 
crept imo Art much had to be taken on trust. Byzanrtanism 
cannot have been a message at all» jilthcmgli it claimed by its 
convTOtions and symbols to be noching else. But tlic Art of 
early Italian painting and sculpture chddiike in im sincerity 
of representation and held its ingenuous clarity of expressiori 
till the time of Raphael. Aficr him the language of Art grew 
corrupt with secondary motives, Pairucis began to think 
more of the language than of the message. Virtuosity 
obscured rather than made ludd the message. It was the 
conviction of this fact that led those balf-dos^n youths in 
London to band themselves together as Prc-Raphaelitts " and 
to break with modem painting. 

By the time that virtuosity is sought and prited for its own 
sake the cmodDn It should eofotd has become of little import- 
Aftcc, Thar is the shady side of the art-impulse. As soon as a 
man finds he can do a thingp he delights m the mere doing of 
it i the object of doing it sinks out of mind. If he cventiiaJIy 
docs it exnemely wdl he begins metaphoriolty to flourish hh 
bat and to bow', Whai true anist ever does ^d that he can 
do his work extremety wdl ? The fulness and depth of the 
message is always roomuch fiar his cdbrt.and his skill can never 
overtake it. Sir George Clausen puts the case distinedy in his 
^‘Six Lessons on Painting": “it seems as if, in the artist’s 
mind, the desire to express his subject and the desire to display 
bis skill arc eonflitdng tendencies. When these are in perfect 
balarucer we get the finest work. When the desire for expres¬ 
sion is the stronger, get sincere and beautiful, but imperfect 
and immaEure work^ as in the case of the Pdrrddves. Bui 
when the desire for the display of skiO is the stranger^ we get 
deveme^, affectation, and decadence** (p. it^). And Jean 
Fnin90b Millet has said, “Decadence set m when people 
began to believe that Art was the supreme cad." That h nof 
only a blasting denundation of vktuosity and Art for Att*i 
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sake* but a whobsome corrective to the idea that the totality 
of Act is a loftME thidg to aim for than the beauty of Nature. 

Vittuosity is at its height in the amazhig admitoess of 
Ruhens^ but It never outshines his conceptions in thdr feainii 
dabocatJoQs. The mastery of painting in the ** Qutpeau de 
Foil^^ irdnistcrs to and makes possible the ravishments of 
coltHif:, of design^ and of womanly beauties: it docs not sur¬ 
pass them in winning attention. Nor do the brush marks of 
Velastjuez in the Head of Philip IV and of Hals in the 

Portrait of a Man make any such usucpaiiofi. Al! such 
utterances are the pctfections of eJoquence^ by which emotion 
is given its most faultless interpretation. The fonu caimot 
be too fine fbr the coatent^ since one is the measure of the 
other. 

It is, indeedf a matter of equipoUe. The resentment comes 
when equipoise is lacking: when painting is divorced fnrni 
emotion and becomes a matter of technical display. Want of 
balance is the uhimate downfall of art effort. That fact is 
evident in the past, and quite as much on the side of insufli- 
cAcnt skill as of insuffident cmotloiiH We may f^I an interest 
for archaic* early primitive, and ckmcntaiy works in which the 
power of espresslon and imdetstandidg is so feeble as to result 
in comicalities; but we t^not really admire such works* how¬ 
ever great the emotion that the covet. And, for my 

part, I do not believe that the enthusksm shown for archaic 
and early primitive works is t genuine admimton at all. I 
think it is due to a deliberate stiffing of cdiicaJ judgment in 
favour of a zest for the quaint, the unusual, and perhaps the 
abnotmal. I am prepared to say that nobody ever really 
admired a Madonna by Qrmbue, and if one was readly carried 
from his studio in a procession, it was by way of an ecclesias¬ 
tical ** stunt," and not because the pca^ple acclaimed ir sincerely. 
They may have done so horn c 3 tp^icncy» or because aupcisd- 
tiousiy they cicditcd it with some pouter. 

in our own day the divorcemcfit between tmodoji and 
vittuosity is greater than ever it was* espeekily in thos^ 
mediums that mjtist display virtuosity. The opportunities that 
are sciaed for triumphing over dtffkuldes and the cieojscs such 
diffiailiies furnish for ** touch and go ” and ** cut and thrust 
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meihods have teduccd water-colour paiitdog in pankular to 
displays of cleverness. The dcs’cmcss has reached a high self- 
imposed standard, but « has, in too many cbsm, left emotion 
below. Vet, since water-colour is concemed so largely with 
landscape it has, in truth, ample scope for feeling. Landscape 
is the direct and pure h'nlt between Nature and the artist, and 
as the worts of a few living water-colourists show, it has an 
appeal that is sute and sttong when teal emodon directs the 
eve and the hand- 

’ The old masters were never anxious to vaunt virtuosity- 
The brush’s signs of mastery can be found m Velasquez, but 
they have to be looked foe. ^ts tst ettuft tirtt/s was a tenet 
strictly observed. Ocmionally, as in the case of Tiepob, 
there is no obvious care to liide art by art, but he makes no 
parade of it. Rubens simply doesn’t give it a thought: he 
paints at white heat and leaves it. Of an opposite kind is the 
virtuosity of painters like Gcmd Dou. One feels that Dou 
points in order to astound by his magical smallness and smooth¬ 
ness. His subjects carry no emotional content. Hia portraits 

arc cicdlcnc not because of their minuteness of finish, hut 
beouse of quabtks belonging to portr^ure genciafiy. So 
with Meissoiiki. “ Kow marvellous 1 ” we say ; not How 
beautiful]’* and, with Alma-Tadema, “mat wonderful 
marble I " With Holheb, however, the emotion is in mil 
measure and we are more coiudotis of what is painted than of 

the paint. c ■ - j i. 

My p^nt ifi that with the development of pamting and the 

increase of general knowledge and education i further, with 
the opportunities of a public kind that have been in exisccnce 
half a century for the training of ariistB, the old masters still 
Temain unsurpassed in the perfect balance of the dual appeaL 
At the beginning of the century we could draw' as well as they , 
colour more nataially. and use material better in some ways 
than could those of centuries ago, bur we could not produce 
pictures that wUl appeal in five hundred years’ time as the old 
oiastere do to us. The reason is that we think too much of the 

paint, and too litdc of the painted. 

The prerent bias in favour ofvLrtuoaity would not, of course, 
be wrong in itself if a high standard of accomplishnvaii were 
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imistcd upon; but the taci is thst icduiiaii ucompltshmcnt, 
high as it tcsfhts with some living poiotcts, wins never mote 
at a discount Lhan noxr. The scrawl, the smear, the bcomple- 
tioti ate Consistent]^ acclahned when cxecuEod by people of 
reputation; and this fact leads directly to the nurture of a 
specious bravura among those who liavc not “arrived**' 
Their performances arc dcrogatorv to the whole domain of 
Art; for it ia a fact that line pointing suffers badly by being in 
an envitoament less good than itsdf; and so the w'orks of 
virtuosi who are genuinely amiinplished and who can balance 
their skill with real feeling and emotion, do not imptesa 
trs as they should in ohihiiions where sham rirmosity is 
nmpnt. 

And here we touch upon another difibenoe between the 
Art of the past and that of to-day. We have in rbw last quarter 
of a century extolled the ** rou^ sketch *’ above the finis hed 
work. Instances abound in the Tate Gallery. It U a state of 
things that can only he described as suhvetsive, born perhaps 
of a kind of studio ** highbrow ” critical snobbiam. In this 
the artists have taken their public along whh Ehcffi, The 
ordinary educated person to-day never look* at a {Mi n tin g 
without some tby far-down notion of cormoUseurahip, He 
has a slight feding that he ought to be able to (iidgc it, even 
though at the same tiine he feds he cannot. At the Exhibition 
of Italian An in 19 jo in Ijondonihe studies and drawings for 
pkeures seemed to be more popular than the pictures tbem- 
aclvw. That was a sign of the times. It meant that the direct 
and unadukeraicd records of Nature by skilful masters proved 
highly ^gaging and ddigbtfijl to a public gtowo used to 
abstntdiotis and affectations: that ir was refreshing to Gnd 
something really natural which it was rff rtpKUr to Iq 

days of the old masters nobody saw these wondrrjus drawing*. 
They were kept concealed by the artist as tough note*, trial*, 
attempts, studies for works that themselves would be jealously 
guarded until they were complete enough to meet the public 
gaze. The modem sketch docs not pretend to be drher a trial 
or an attempt or a study : it is the final thing. The more it 
approaches to a “ rough-out" the more the dealers ask for it. 
This b uftformnatfi for two reasons; fiiat it puts a premium 
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Oil mctQ iQughncsii *od Mxi Jt cncoufBgcs laity in iJtc 
(|aite modem eagerness of seeing how done-" Thete is 
no rcaJ harm in this caecept thn it mUkAtes against ihc effect 
of the thing when it ijr done. You emnat ruffle your child 
mott than by peeping behnid hb scenes when he is iloing 
private thestricals. He feels it isn't Cair, The daihJ is father of 
the man. 

Art sincecely followed is a discipUnef. nor a trifling pEstime 
in which the is as good a$ the lut. The true artist con- 
centrales and labours. liis tfrii-ial effc^rts lose Value with him 
dleccily he has surpassed them^ and he valu^ them only while 
they remain unsurpassed* But surpass them as he may, his 
most futile attempts will find a market in these days if he has 
a reputaiiou; and 1 think that is because any effort that is 
cough and unfinished gains * halo of devemes^ with the larger 
part of the cooummity who do not discriminaie, bur who are 
raiher pleased to derect faults and, with an assumed Eupeiiorityp 
to Forgive them* There is no glamour of such t kmd for 
them in the finished things where little errors are ah adjusted, 
UwDSc ends taken up, and no surprises lefc To most people 
no^’adays there is les thrill in this than in, the muddle of pre- 
pamion because they think they arc at an advantage in being 
privileged to peep behind the scenes. How well the cinemfl 
drama writers know this, the foequerwry of ^ back-stage films 
amply proves—dressing roomS| “ make’^up^^' anoojalous tn- 
yjrpnmgfiti The privil^e is almost as old dfam a itself,; 
wbieb has always been pescered with stage-sui'anncre; but 
until recent years the graphic and plastic arts had not pandered 
to this iUegitimatc curiosity. 

The pretOT upon which rough sketches ate treasured is the 
quality of “ freshness a purely physical and material chartu, 
coming, in some mcdiuuis^ by aoddcntal ways, unexpected, 
unsought and quite independem of the artistes <om:rol- In 
other mediums freshness exists in the first attack* before 
revkiem and ootrection have modified the inexactitudes that 
nobody short of a Rubens could avoid. Bur an ariiat cannot 
express himself in terms of freshness alone, any more than a 
poet can* whofic utterances, howcvci engagingly printed and 
bound* arc a mass of uticoiredcd mispdnts- It is exactly thia 
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valuation of imtcrioJ freshness above tb^ spiritual cotitcnt of 
i wotfc of art whjcli once moic sepaxates modctu printing firotu 
that of ttie old masters ^ for they strove fi> get into ihe iuial 
’ttTork what the sketcli or :S£udp, however fresh^ held m^sed. 
j^d j t will be seen thai^ as a genenJ rtile, works having the 
hnest aesthetic and mtellcctual content, ketr the jpccious fresh¬ 
ness, Ii is beyond average huniiin power to secure both 
aspects* 

Here again, however, we caimot safely argue as though all 
sketches or initlaJ triak were uecessaaly fresh i for m the 
fight for a place in the market die spurious is pushed forward 
among the good and true« Wlien once the tentative acid un- 
matured has gained a status by virtue of certain c^ollatcral 
*yiaiities, it is easy to smuggle through the tentative and un- 
manirtd that has no other cpalitia* Hence the sketch that is 
pleasing because it is fresh is simulated in thousands tbat ate 
not I and wc arc now accustomed to seCj in our public gal¬ 
leries, the scniwJ, the smeatp irici the incomplete treated with 
all the ceietuony and honour that should belong to good 
draughtsiua^hip, fine colour, and completeness of idea—the 
oitribut^ without which noi picrure could pass the most pec- 
^nctorily ofliciaJ jury in Victorian daysj Excusahle hnper^ 
teepon^ of the rou^ sketch have become die merits of the 
ultiimtc pjcmrc. Finish, to the sense of completion os shown 
by Van Eyck, or Raphael, ot Venneer^ is not expeoed m these 
days, but wc do cxpjcct a sketch, and cectainly a plouir, to 
the qualities, the subtleties, and the iccumcies of which 
the older wotks never failed. 

We do not ask that a work of art s Hb II leave nothiog what¬ 
ever to the spectator to supply; for the spectator's chief 
pleasure in a sketch is to fill in the blanks from bis own cxpeti* 
cr^ of the thing depicted* He cannot do that, Iwwcvcr, 
without something to stare Eom, such as he gets in a late 
Tiimtr drawing or paiciLing, That is the kind of finish chat 
gives li^ue to a picture because every touch of it carries a 
prec^ mc^ng, and has a cekdonship to the whole* Ollier 
cousid^Ettions apart, pictures of tlik kind wear fax better than 
the compicidy realised ones because they arc incjhaustihk* 
They canrujE be painicd by young people; it is only the 
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ardst of loag tspcricocc both inNamrc and Art, of gttJit and 
ready reapems^^ who can achieve them. The young arc always 
literal—or should be^ When they arc not U is time to be 
ffuspidons. The nchuknis^ the roughs the chaotic^ the badly 
drawn^ ia produced by no one bin the charlaitn^ 

PcopIC;, in their licam, kwt the Getatd Don Hml of things 
with its ^mex^thpe^s and cxhaustivetiess. In their more out' 
ward sensibilities they accept the rough and ready because they 
flatter their own vanity by persuading themselves that they 
can understand the workings of the artistic mind : just as rhey 
understand the “ make-up ** behind die sceneSn This is w'here 
] hnd &ult with the public. Too numy pretend to understand 
and to like what to them is in reality but sounding brass and 
tiiLkling cymbal. And it is prectsely this toleraxicc that baa 
cODouraged a tendency to slacknr^ and ^rd^ncss^ The 
tealiy aecatnplhhed paintct*s sketch is neither slack nor care¬ 
less ; it b simply a statetnent of scleaed essentials^ probably 
made with intense conjcenrtation. He couldj if he chose, c^ury 
it out to complete reftlisatioD, whcrais the incompetent could 
not carry his ncbulosides a step foctbcf in hia bfeiime, 

DECORATION AND REALISM 

The lack of auggestions in rcallam that occurs inevitably in 
incompetent work is met by all sorts of fine-drawn excuses, 
the most shallow of which k the claiin of a decorative inten¬ 
tion. Tills has been prompted by a recenr fashian^ among 
those who get a living by writing about Artj of divit^g pic¬ 
tures inio two distinct classes: the decararive and the 
naturalistic or fealiaiic or piaoml—any one of these terms 
serves^ This perfectly gratuitous classificaibn has given fisc 
to a general confusion in regard to what really cotistitutes 
decoration. As a result of this comparis^?n, it b supposed by 
many to be an end in itself and no: related to any object. But 
to decorate implies something to be dccarated; chat ts, 
omauicfucd, beautified. 

In the nfitiQf arts of goldsffiithety, jewellery^ ironworkp 
carvings and all dccoralivc activities in three d^casiDns^ as 
well as oeiamjc or pottery paintiiig and iUumination^ the aim 
b nor maniiy to represent Nomre, though Nature may be 
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icprescfiied iacidcnulJy. The aim Ls rafhrr lo eiiricb % niip- 
port, or give significajicc to a purpose, by presenting 
in the likeness of objects of ammate and inanimate Natuie, aj. 
well a$ those things which man'^* hand creates. These symboli 
convey the message of the ardst« and thus lift the object above 
the plane of mere utility, or, in the case of independent scnlp- 
the allegorical concent* 

Bur with the piunted pienure we hayc a. different set of coo- 
diuoEUi. Ihc lim Ls not to decorate the support—mete panel 
m canvas—but to presem a throe-dimensional impression or 
idea. A decontivc picture standing alone is ^ pure anomalj^a 

As Art bccoincs finer in conception and csecutiort it is put 
to higher and more pernmneni decorative iiics. Buildings are 
glorified by its service. The churches, pahiccS} tmd civic halls 
are devoted to p ainring j thei r fixed and lasting areas being 
deemed most fit to preserve the works of art, and to display 
them to the gsute of alL I would urge the point tliat the gfca^ 
who panitcd them were not asted to forego any of their 
skilJ ot rheir aspirartons towards naturalism on the ground 
that their wort was to be upon a wall or a ociting. The 
utmost effort of every paiiuer &om early centuries to the nine- 
Lcenrh was to oiake bis creadons natural and life-like. Idealistic 
and decorative as they chose to he* they pur realisjri bdbre 
^crything^ The fact that in th^ days, can see how fw 
from realistic they really were docs not affect the point, which 
is ihfit the most unrealistic painting the past can produce is so 
through the failure of the painter to attain his object. The 
tiid pamter^ did not sec rcaiisUcjill^ as wc do—that is quite 
ceimin but they thought they dhl Their efforts axe an 
amalgam of sound naturalism, if not realism, and the poetical 
impulse which ltd them to iovc fine shapes and fine cqlour^ 
“ Occocative ** was a word unknown to them* Thcit object 
Was to make natural and beautiful pictures, not dccDraiions- 
Thcir decoration—-like M- JoUfdain'$ prose—was pracdi^cd 
unawares. 

Students of Ruskkin wfil remember tbr passages in ** The 
Two Paths” where this matter is discussed. He instaacca 
Some of the gpeai decorations of the Itoliansp which were 
tpedaliy designed to elimiiiaic the wall idea, m pamgraph 73. 
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' ■ There is na existlog highest order An but is decorative^” 
says. And Ux piiragraph 7^ : Thuofet has to paint the whole 
end of the Coimdl Hall at Venice, An orthodox deconttof ” 
(Ruakio here means a ** deco rator of our day) ** wmld hare 
set hxmselj to make the wall look like a wall—Tmtorcc thinks 
it would be laihcr better^ if he can mamgc it, to make it look 
ft Uulc like Raradisc/^ 

Surely, if every kind of Art is not decorative, it has alwajr^ 
missed whar pre-etrunently it should he. Greek, Pompeian^ 
Roman pictures were wdl-paintiiigs, Giotto^s liescof^ were 
wall-paintings* The earliest tempera work, though largely 
done for woiihip-cvoking ends, were not less imended as wall 
decorauans. The large oil pauitkigs of the great Vcnedios 
and of Ihihcns, though both devotional and commemorative, 
were also mtended to beautify ihe buildings for which they 
were executed;^ and were nothing if not pictoriid. 

Afiet twenty centuries of unquestioned procedure one ot 
two Writers at die end of the nineteenth century cndcavoiiccd 
to disrupt painting and to divorce its comptemenrary virnics* 
Rcalisadoa must be one thing and Dccoratjon another; and 
this is bow the contradistinction WftS to be mflimained ‘ 
wharever was to be painted on a wall was to be free from any 
rtace of realism; otherwise die wall, as ft wall^ would be 
ruined. A was a flat dung: anything painted upon 

it must likewise look as Jki as itself. The forms must be flat, 
the colour must be flat, there must be no cast shadowSi Ao 
outline was a rcoommgn datkm bccstu^ it discounted any sug- 
gcsiinn of die third dimension Since these oondhibna existed 
only in the immartire vtorks of archaic and ptimitive artists 
who had not ieftirn to paint properly^ it was considered advis* 
able that such works ahonUi be taken tis models for style. 

Decorative ” pahuing therefore became not only flat, bur 
stiff, guwky, pallid, empty, nerveless, and unnatuemL This 
retrogresaive is still in fotce co-day, and people tiavc 

actuftiiy come to belkvcthac there are tw'o kinds of Art, one 
naturalistic and plebeian and the other decorative and snp^or. 
If all this is right, then, of course^ Michelangelo, Rapbadj 
Veronese, Tioioretio and Rubens were all wrong, 

Tlie eminent ajxd accomplished PuvU dc Chavannes had 
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decorated public building UiEcrior& iji Pam with large works 
C3tecuted in a very short scale of toncs^ in a light key^ and with 
mudh gcni:xialisadDn of line and mass. They were deservedly 
admired,and, ofeonrse^ imitated. A fanatfral advocacy resulted 
in an aaggeration of hi$ methods and led to the (brrnuUtlofi 
of a creed which out-Oiavanncd Oiavanne^t. The mischief of 
tile new fuhioti, seething among tho^ who had no grasp of 
principlesj soon appestetd to our gaUeries io the form of a 
deliberate adoption of every incompetence to be fo^d in 
immanirc works of any age- These feahlonablc things were 
lifeless, angular^ ridiculously drawn^ umnodulaiedt without 
gradarion^ modelling, atmosphere, shadows^ effect^ or any 
odiec qnality to which fine painting had by slow and creditable 
eSbrt attained through the ^ges* The wcirk of the gianis 
among the old masters; of Turner, of the Imprcssioolsts^ of 
the gteat drt^ughtsmen, of those who studkd life, action, and 
colour phenomena^—went for nothings 

One of the chief arguments advanced was that if a wall were 
to be decorated one should never lose sight of the fact that, 
picture or not, it still a walL it seemed to strike nobody 
that if chc naiutc of the wail wetc a point of such motnent^ why 
ibould inything at all be put on it ? Tapesrries had always 
been made to JIfidf the wall is well as to keep the draught away, 
and they were often rich and " round enough. Motto vet* 
much as 1 have admired the works of Puvis, 1 never felt them 
to be pictorial walis^ Quite otherwise. They arc aitv fa iry- 
lands with distances realised by every resource of linor aud 
aeiiaj perspective. 

As if in m a l i c ious revolt from this slavery to archaisms,, the 
decorators of Cinenus have now adopted, iit what they call 
“ atmospheric dccoEadoo,** a style wliich not only pliys the 
trumpets of Jeritlio to walls and ociling too, but spirits 
away every sign of structure by ruxtotmdlng an Interior with 
schemes of continuous painting representing with all the 
realism posstblc;^ sky and landscape aj^unding in HI i^ rant hiUs 
and near trees. Truly Time brings m his revei^cs, 

in *'* Six Lectures on Psindng/* Sir George Clausen say^ ; 
** 1 s ho uld like to touch on the ipjcsrioa of the picture as a 
decoradoa; in out times a disducrion La made berweco 
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pamtiflg which js decorative and pLnting which b pLctnrbl^ 
which is, I tbkdt p an imfortuimle distiticdon, and nne which 
should not csdst I for all pictiucB should dcoomte the wait?- 
on places on which they axe placed^ That this distinctian 
should exist is perhaps out own £aiilt, in foigettiiig, as we 
^mcrimes do, that a picture should be agcctabic to the eye in 
its colouts and masses; the good old paiotets never forgot 
that”(p. 19), 

Sir George j in his gentJertess, rakes, as painter, the blame 
upetn fraiemity of painters. True it is, thai the utmost 
confuBjon prevails amongst painters, as wdl as those who ^re 
not, as to what should or should not constituie Decorative 
Art* The contuEion has been btought about solely by critics 
who have made watett^hi cornfartments for a divisioii 
of what bad never before b^n divided^ 

The mischief docs not end here, however^ It has permeated 
m all varieties of painting ; its eflecra have proved kresbtible 
in watcr<Qlour landscape in whkh the Art of ro-day places 
what is held to be d^omtivcnes^ above naturaiismn. Its 
frequent practice t 5 to use dat tints^ But the good ardst with 
keen colour-sense takes more delight in modulatioii than in 
fiatnessHi He sees, even in grey passages, numberless mnet 
hues, and his efiects of light upon objects tcveal sugg^^ tjon of 
prisnuktic tints by which they gain life and luminosity. Any 
single colour may thus be given the beauty of iridescence with¬ 
out losing synrhetie value. 

The water-colourists who point to John Sell Cat man as 
their exemplar do him an injustice. This accomplished 
lechxdcian worked with direemess, using, in his beat examples, 
a full brush of rich pigment. As a result, his washes do not 
show the small touch technique of David Co®, or even of De 
Wint. Cctman never dcUberaidy tries to make his wash look 
like areas of coloured paper stuck on to a drawing, which is 
the effect achieved by some who think they copy him* fik 
tsxm are hroad, but never empty. They arc full of imxlula- 
tioo, and though rimplc and generalhcd, they look anyihii:^ 
but flar.*^ The tincst of Cotman^s water-colours do not 
strike one as embodying a oonvcniioD; but tbc Enodern 
samples of the flat-wash style seem to embody little dse. 
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CONVENTIONS 

The queistLon of co0Vdinoas in Art b one diffl cak to 
approach and embairasising lo deal with. The term h dppU^ 
m such miikJikdous ways that dear thin kina ^ baffled. Ift 
the Erst piaccp the whole busine^of pkional Art h a gigarnk 
cOfTTention; that is to say^ it is a system founded on common 
aoceptances. Wc do not entirdy see the wodd a 4 X)und us as 
wc paint it; and we ccftalmly cannof paint it a$ we see it. 
Even modds and sculptute eIo not give exactly the results 
of vision ; and when we come to drawii^ and painting we have 
to adopt compromises undreamt of to numbec aod severity 
by those W'ho do not question the oiatten To depict tinee- 
dimensioiial things on a twi>dimc:asionai surface involves 
fundamental compromised and subterfuges such as uoubled 
poor old Plaro, and they arc still w^ith us* PctspeaiTc is 
admiuedly an elaborate convention^ It assumes that we have 
but otic eye and tbac we cannot move 1 l Without that 
po&uilaic pictures are dthcr impossible or ridiculous. Anisis 
are very clcvrr in giving the comfort of reasonable illusion 
to thcLi works; but thetr are some things in which even 
Convention finis them. For citamplc* Perspective innmbles 
and fails when i r is required to ret^dcr curved surfaces at some 
distance from the centre of vision—the objective of the 
stahonary eye. There does not exist a picture ia the whole 
world which shows^ as the eye might sec IL the dfcular capital 
of a column in perfect coinctdcoce uiih its square abacus when 
the column is at a fair distance to the right or Ith of the 
picmte^ Ir cank be done. Nobody knows how it ought to 
took for nobody has seen ii ; but everybody knows that the 
sorry aitempt^ lo dsw even the attempts of the moat skiiful 
artists who were daring enough to try, arc not what the cjt 
would sec if it could. If we keep the eye sdll ve cannot get 
wide angle enough in our vbion to see a rea] column in chb 
position. And when wc moYc our eye wc see it, if sr alh too 
d iml y and patn&Uy to be able to make a drawing of ict We 
have to move our head, aad that meana a new centre of vision 
and a fiaegr in the visual aj^Karance of Uie capital. Phoro- 
gtapby f Aios 1 Photography is still Ur§s like human vision. 
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It has 1 03 t plate instead of a sphetical retina to cast its pictunts 
upon, and that means distortion, whkh is too obvious when 
the angle is wide, Photographj^ will not mickle with the roci- 
ventions of Perspective. It wants Tertical planes that are 
spherical on a ground plan, and Pcrspccrive assumes them to 
bne on straight lines parallel to the pkturc plane. This means 
that dfcli^ arc always true ellipses in Perspective and ovate to 
any lop-sided degree in Photography. Photography persists 
^at spheres become ofvoid when they are anywhere but 
irnmediacety in front—emitting the axial tay^—but Perspective 
knows better than tbar^ and the eye backs up Perspective* 
Again Photography insists,quite rightly this time, that vcrricaJ 
and horbontal lines whim they are parallel to the picture plane, 
both “vanish.” Perspective otnaoE admit a state of things so 
opposed to convention * 

There arc plenty of other conveoiions with regard to a^lour 
and tone rebtionEhips which wotild take too long to stare 
eomptchcnsivdy here, 

A tcchfucaJ cofivendon shoubl be a compionusc between 
aniagniusms. If it rs not that^ it is worse than worthless t it 
is baneful^ because it is an agency that is true to ndther 
opposites and bo i$ doubly false. AU the Conventions in Art 
of the past have been inevitsbfe and therefore valuable. 
Uncivilised man found no difficulty in them. In fact, he 
himself imrented the greatest of aU—the Outline—A thing he 
never saw\ but arrived at mentally. It wcttiid have been more 
like vision for hbn to have represented objects by flat iteas 
than by dowing round thdr edges; but it did not bother him 
that what was within his outline im nothing belonging to the 
object. ConventloQs are the line of least rejistance to tinculd- 
\'a|ed minds^ and only thoGc who bother to think about them 
arrive at their mic valuaiion- 

But all the foregoing paims arc of a nature that helps rather 
than hinders the devd^mrm of Art, They are compromises 
bcrnTen the impossible and the desirable, and upon thero Art 
thrives* Most of the protests against cooventionB in Art that 
have been thcordicalty advanced and supporred, have crystal¬ 
lised into new ronvientions that appeal only lo trunorities and 
have but a short life. For ir is obvious that cv^ngiood convm- 
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tions cao otily cofttiiiue in being while they serve soinc useful 
pturpose. The pftiamonnt purpose in repftsemadonaJ Arc is 
the dcnionstfatioa of our nsspumes to the tscaudes of Nature. 
Yout **^fcformeF“ rarely occupies hictisdf with Beauty ; his 
slogan is usually Truth.” But-tnith is the most disputed 
factcir of all in Art, and those who think they have it at last arc 
victuns of self-dcceptioti* Beatiry^ howevetj is itlattre and 
subjectivej and most people have fbmid it inextricably 
embraced with a getttle and winning klud of Falsehood i a 
Janus sort of person who can look imthfiil enough from 3 
certain point of view* 

As the reader will Etave gathered, [ fjud cmjch beauty and 
re&eshfDCnt in the landscapes of Claude. He sut^ nty 
teiDperamcnr and stimulates me at every mrn^ Yet there arc 
few of the older landscapists who have been mofv dcnotinced 
for their conventions* 

Let u£ comjder for a moment the Qaiidc Convention. 
Whether we analyse one picture by Claude or ^ compic* 
hensivc view of the whole of hii work we find in the first place 
convincing evidence that his methodjmanricf^stj'lc, resources, 
idtoice, were atl the result of his spotless sinceritv.. He 
designed thus^ drew thus, and colouEcd thus because by no 
other ways could he express his ricsponses to Nature and his 
feeling for Art* Techiucally, the points of his style arc 
these; 

T- The design is planned to result id a simple and beautiful 
pattern* 

a. Trees ate managed in a way that expresses the otmtrist 
between umbragtoufiness and lightness of foliage* The free 
edg» of their leaf-dusters are given as not impres¬ 

sionistically, wen against a sky* Thb, from the point of view 
of beauty^ is os good a convendou as the smoky edges of trees 
painted in the manner of Sir Alfred East* Ckude^s method 
secures more of the beauty of shape in silhouette* The stems 
are studiously wrought to present character, strength and 
grace, and every ^^ght of patteni design. Their tone 
altemaies breadth with intncacics of growth, and flatness with 
xoundness of modelling* 

S* The sky is large in area, excpjisiteiy gridatetJ in colour 
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aiul tone, uiKonunofily himinous, and ii^usjljr canied down 
to the hoiizon. 

4« The distance is nucvcUousl^ deep, and though lovinglf 
delineated always keeps its place and is faultless in its pteseiru- 
tioti of vertical planes in ooncct aetitl perspeedveH 

The middle distances teem with tmerest both as to wild 
Narutc and the ^rk of man, the Utter always combining rhe 
totnantic and the picturesque in buildings. 

<S. The aecessoty biblical or mythological dgures arc grouped 
in a way that assists the lines of oamposi iinn * These incidents 
add more than the much desired " butnan interest ’’—they 
add a Liienuty element which in no other s^le of pictunr is so 
welcome and efficient iji gmijg to the landscape a vahir 
of r^oteness and totnance, of something unworldly and 
ideal. 

7. The architecture is always noble and di gnified ^ its line* 
and masses being used w ith skill in the struttarc of the design; 
whilst shipping supplies endless motives of intricate massing 
as well as literary interest. 

K. Over all Is the grand unifying light and spaciousness, the 
enveloping, permcaiing ambient Juminosity that emphasises 
the thiee-duncfisiona! fascinsiiim of all pictorial Art, 

As to the colour of Claude, 1 much prefer it to the equally 
conventional but for less rich and restrained coovendons of 
modern paiming which claims to be *' decorative " because it 
is unmodulated, picidng, gaudy, and aggressive. This is in 
obedience lo a convention (it is nor one man’s work, but very 
many) which borrows from the earlier conventions of the 
primitives with unfaimesa to them in the act. 

If there must be an eclectic good way of painttng pictures, 
where can any holes be pick^ in Claude's way ? Wilson 
bowed to it, and if he developed further on some of la lines, 
they were still the tines of daude's " invention.” Tamer, 
too, deferred to it, taking up the development where Wilson 
stopped. 

Our little sehoolbop of to-day,in aifeoing to scof ataande, 
give tiS slimy uravy lines for mounnurn ; no colour but dis- 
ccwdani greens and purples j no drawing, no gradaxion, no 
shadows, and such a mix-up of planes that we cannot rcll 
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which is the near and which the far. They do this in the 
consdnusneSB of theif supccioricy to a convcfdoo/' 

It is lidicutaiis to argue as though the aficient and the 
modem wetc rcspecrivc eqtih'alents of the hopeless and the 
hopefuL There is necessarily a kind of tivalr)' between the 
old and the llcw^, in which development b faficmating by reason 
of its &esh beauty sutpfises. Bui the restful simplicity of 
statemctit that rented froin masses of tone» here glowing 
and there cool^ of the old Italiims is Impossible to-diy in 
similar subject-matter. We could noi paint, for ocample, the 
out-of-door epIsodcSt m which Veronese united architecture 
and landscape with groups of imposing figures, and give them 
his simple grandeur, without falsifying what we should know 
to be truth of eficct. ' Our out-of-door sul]|cct£ jire Qooded 
with light, direct and reflected. The gcandcur of cut-out 
contours,, dark against i^ht^ b not everywhere waiting to be 
painred i it must tie schemed for; and when a modem 
painter docs successfully bring it about by the lurutidistic use 
of shade that is tell shade* and not mere arbitrary lowness of 
tone, then he may be satisfied that he has done excellently, 

Tlie task before the present-day painter is to tcHi the old 
masters on their own ground, if he can ; not to attempt to 
discredit ihern by uwenting new tmd abnormal ways of seeing 
and painting for novelty's sake. Ad insatiable thirst for some¬ 
thing fresh argues no imnra] strength. Rather it proves how 
little the novelty-monger knows of wliat has already been done 
in the worfd^whert there is nothing new under the suti. 
Tlic puhlic, on their part* should take pride and plessute in 
becoming acquainted Tvith the p(ast ; for they will not oiber- 
wise be able to distinguish wheat from chaff, tf Is that 
ubiquitous confession* 1 know noihing about Attp*' which h 
at once the sign and the nurtttie of apathy* 

DILETTANTISM AND APATIlY 

The ground cov cnisd in these pages has been extensive ; but 
for that there is a Fe^soUn Whilat it ts not to be expected chat 
any cnrhusiist is likely to project hb studies into the depart- 
mtnij of Greek Vases. Greek Chins, Architcctut^* Etching* 
and io on, in addirion to Eiiniing and Sculptutc, yet there is 
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always something to be said forgcneiat knowledge and wide¬ 
spread sympathies. It is customary to assert that no caji 
do ajiy good in any subject withour specisdkation. For 
earning a livelihood, that is in these days most untbrtunateiy 
true; but for vrel&rc in general there could not be a worse 
policy. The specialist’s coocentradon entails the condition 
that he should proceed in a gtoovc, over the walls of which 
his vision cannot Hse; but the ma n who has an all-round: 
visino is in the advantageous position of seeing the rciadoo- 
ahips bctw'cen things widely difTerent, and that is the tjuint- 
cssenoe of wisdom. In Art cckartcrs, undetlyiog principles 
are everything: snr&cc variations arc of much less moment- 

For the study of pure design, vases form as good object 
lessons as do coins, and both arc as good far >bK purpose is 
pictures. In pictures the principles of design are rooted 
toother with those of statuai7. Coin* aie but statuary in lav 
relief on a small scale, and so arc engraved gems. Lajtdacape 
and figure work are equally matter for all giaphk Art; and 
he who spccUlises in one particular epoch of painting cxclti- 
sivdy, misses mneh that would be of value to him in engraving 
and ettdiing. Would he i^ore^ for example, the pUtes of the 
Liber Vedtatts and the Liber Studiomm ? 

To take aom tfhtng of a connoisseur’s Lnrerest in all kinds of 
artistic egression is, after all, only to spcdalise nearer the roots 
of things instead of in one varUdon at the surface. More¬ 
over, to interesT oneself in everything that comes along is 
profitable for specialisation, since collateral knowledge sup¬ 
plies valuable side-Ughts. 

We OK not Dilettanti enough in these days. Oiletrondsm 
is an excellent pitpaiatoty school for a liberal education from 
which to step into any special deputmeot, 

But there is another advantage in Dilettondem lacking in 
there days, ft is the wide spreading of a beauty love. In 
ihc generous days when everything bad not to go down before 
the needs of Cotnmeiee, Seauiy had a hol<dmg in all concerns, 
whether they were artistic, sdeoiific, or scpcial. One has only 
to look at antique scientific imtruments—astrolabes and things 
of that tind“to see bow matajsariiy beautiful they wete. 
Allusion has already been made to the similarly unnecessary 
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cmb^liroeat of old maps. Tbcte a« sdlJ enough old 
buildings to bear uritness to the univenai love of 

B»uty for its own salce in stchitecrtual activities. Fine Art 
is in its very essence unnccessaty, as we tried to pmre io an 
opening chapter. Commercial economy, which is a vitus of 
new growth, will have none of it. Recent gcnciaiions have 
Jo$t the apprcchitioii for Fine An Beauty thar out grantl&thers 
had; for their culture was a dilettante affiiir. Ours is 
Ep«iaUsi^; so that if we do indulge, it is in some pameu’ 
landed duccdoG—china, silverp etchirigs—wMlst in all other 
variaies of Ait effort we arc coiuen r to ic^mm mdii&fcnt. We 
ftrCp in fact, taiimcd with the coUccioftang of the auction 

rtXUU. 

I would plead for some terum to the open and ftec response 
TO the beautiful wherever it may lurk; and chicHy I would 
nrge that the auction room and its Toluaiiona be given a rest^ 
tia look at our old mastcTS fof the beauty that they have 
for ua; not as foyestments^ as our coUeaors regard them; 
not as curJoaitics, in the way that our modotnist artists regard 
them ; not as cfFete and obsolete lumber aa ouxgallery curators 
fegard thctUp when they take them from their accustomed 
places to hide them away in. cellars in order to make room 
for modem futilirics that nobody takes serfoniJy. Reoenily 
I went into the Luxembourg Gallery to sec one Of two old 
favourites, for a spccud reason, they wcie no longer there- 
Room after room wa^s filled with appalling rubbish, A few 
amaiKd visitOK paced alowiy through without a thought of 
stopping before anything, and then filed our in resentful 
fiiJence. The Louvre is filled with rxational assets—so that is 
olikiaJly Would that our ow'fi oSidals* hands were 

simikfly tied t Vi c should miss fewer of the things we 
admire, 

The retort to this Lindi of FamenLatlon 15 that mtxlern Art 
must be di^byed. Must it ? Even when it includes the 
modcrcLbtJc ? bio one would ^cation rhe propriery of % 
gallery encouraging modem An ch^ worth imeouniging, 
» long as the grtar dead were exclusively honoured in thdr 
Trafalgar Square Valhalb x but who warns the modenuitic 
output. Cither to look at in a gallery or to buy ? And docs it 
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fiDt get full enough fecogultioii bj die Royal Aca4jcmy and 
the dealers? Why sh-ould om piablic galleticf allow the 
tnimiiahle treasufes to sinh out of the sight of man^ whilst 
harbouring the abordvc renounoctncnta of those who cannot 
tmuhtc the best ? 

[| ts ofifirfi advanced that the public h capable only of taking 
delight in the trivial^ the meticulous, the small^ and the 
obvious^ and thnt therefore the artist who pleases the public 
necessarily does so by himself descending to these negligible 
and low-grade qualities, whilst the superior artist remains 
above the public level. The argument is cntitely faUadouSp 
Superior artists and writers who speak in this way visualise 
the public as ignorant, narrow, and degraded- They do not 
see that the public includes all gtoilcs of society from the 
ignorant labourer to the cultured aristocrat^ and among them 
all Dvho are expert in the arts mud piofes^ious. To a painter 
“ the public ** cau only signify ererybody who is not a paimer: 
to a musician, a poet, a lawyer, a divine, everybody who ii 
rtot respectivdy of those ptofi^oos—in short aU who are 
“ laymen.** This is the public that is in reality the mm in 
the stteet ** — oc in the motor car, for that matter^ 

The imu in the street,” the layman,^* the individual, In 
fact, who foim$ in the aggregate the millions of sane tinbitssed 
people, must never foigct that he is iu a vast majority ^ whilst 
the groups who organise An ate in a small minotity. The 
layman^ ^ertfore, who finds his iittdlect insulted and his t^tc 
scandalised in a gallery, must not jump to the conclusion that 
he is one by hmasdf. From every pokit of view that ia quite 
wTongp Piemres ate painted for the people^ and if the 
piemtes that are painiti do not coincide with the vi™s of 
average educated and cultured people, then such pictures 
cannot possibly represent a Nanoual Art. 

If we look for some exposition of the medis o f this seditious 
and subversive kind of painting we find Uieratute eaough 
certainly, but it is of the nature of excuses, apologetic disserta¬ 
tion, exhortation of the inquirer: never that tmc-iiuging, 
spontaneous and irrepressible acclaim that fine work always 
evokes, of whatever school or description* Special pleading 
in a bad cau$c is as reprehemiblc as the cause itself: the 


pleader becomes accesaoty after the Ikct Fonomtcly^ it gains 
but eats. The piiblk iniJifierctice is not all ap some 
of it innate politieoess which, in the English fnind^ prevents 
aethre protest, except in the case of irmponsible students who 
na^c occasional dcmonstcaucins ’with tar and leathers, green 
pint, and other damaging maiemls. But those outbursts arc 
Sure signs of the inner pblic impEe. 

While titU nudesirahlc stare of things courinucs we can do 
nothing hut rum our attention more confisrendy to the master¬ 
pieces of the past. Their beauties imfoid to anybody who is 
not biassed,^ Quiet, solitary, and prolonged csaminaiion of 
works of art is a refreshment; but there must be no rwmw 
bustrtess about it.. That I utterly deprecate as dlstraeting, tniSr- 
Jeading^ and resultant of nothing hut “ arty ” prlgglshitess 
which is the most unendurahlc rrait of all in civilised mam He 
who w'ould see the beauties of Art must look with his own 
eyes* 

It is evident from what has gone before that the appreciative 
faculty in Art is a t h i n g that must be nurtured and devclopd; 
and the only to achieve this is to exercise it to the utmost. 
One of the earliest advantages of such exercises vdJj be a 
pJeasant conscjousocss of the budding critical power* Dia- 
cciminatJon sera in. Preferences are fearlessly stated. They 
may be at fault from the mere fact of imma njfTt y in judgment; 
but that matters little in view of the fart that the mind I9 con* 
cetuing itself with Art principles, and thus aocjuiiing broader 
outlooks on life. 

The comtnonpLaces that sadsfied before will become pcjwer^ 
less to please. Thai may be a loss in one sense, but it can 
safety be regarded as a good adtkncc. It ts the inevitable 
price one pays throughout life for having preferences. We 
cannot be content with sotnething we know to be less good 
than it should be« 

Another point must be touched upon* Judgment nmy 
omsirip ipprcoanofi in enabling to detect the powvr and 
worth of a vrork of strt of which the message is not wholly 
bteUigiblc to us at once* The tieat is in stoic for us in diai 
case* Were there no dbeemment of the artist's mem, apart 
from Sfubjea-mattet, the week would be kat to us, for we 
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should turn awaf Eidcd It as tiiesomc stuff upon which it was 
nccdli^s to waste time. 

In the same way the power of judgment suppom us m 
reseming the dtba^d fbims of Art that succeed when they are 
not subjected to a tesT. Popuitr judgment has not Eileen soimd 
or actiFc enough u> oppose the gi:adtial steps of a ptogtess 
towards the ovenhrow of txue Art principles^ 

In Art as In life» it is froni reason that our judgments risc^ 
We must not allow ourselves to he persuaded that artistic 
enjoytnem: is one thing and cool reason another^ All enjoy* 
meni is but the response to ideas that ourotpcdences tecognite. 
It is some mysterious seme within us which causes us to iilae 
or dislike things, 

Reynolds^ in bb profound wisdom, said; “ What has 
pleased and conumies to please, is iikciy to please again; 
hence are derived the rules of Art, and on this hmnovabk 
foundation they must cvet stand.” 

Those words afe pure philDsophy ; unassailable. They arc 
the answer to apathetic minds who to-day regard Art as a 
branch of cofnmerce, judging its works by the power they 
possess of sdmulajjng the jaded. ** From the dme when a 
serious work [begins to fail in this respect/^ wrote a recent 
contributor to a newspaper, I regard It as a museum sped- 
men—meaning by ^'museum specimen” something pre* 
served for educaiional purposes only. This utterance is a 
genuine cxpodiion of the n^embt^s oiulook, which is that 
pictures should be posters. With a few t^repdocis, modembde 
Art b all posterSp adverdsing railway stadous^ restaurants^ this 
and thut^ and worst of al4 the artist himself 

I have written the foregomg pages in order lo prove, if 1 can, 
that ii is not the hmli of what am misjudged museum sped- 
mens, but the fault of the torturous stimuiittoti of modernistic 
Alt that the public mind h$s become jaded and can respond 
to nothing but ever-increased torture^ 

Those of us who are able to recoil from the turmoil of 
publicity and all its abominatjons arc able to recapture id works 
old and new those ijidescrribablc delights that always have been 
and always will be the lure of the Fine Arts. 

The history of Art is a continuous tale of changes of style; 
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chMigcs^ducir to progress cluougbtbc ages. Nocoaty 

docs pcDgTcss, in its ebb and flow^ occasion the succeeding 
{duses of mentd outlook on Art, but it bungs to luind new 
material^ new appliances; and new mcdiofls. 

Inevitable as tlus development must needs have been, there « 
has femaiiied one dung that has ocvet changed in the main^ 
and that Is the iinpalae behind Ait-cxpression—the desire for 
beauty. The purer this desire^ and the more whole-hearted 
the d&it to achieve it* the more surely has the Ait-expcession 
appealed and the greater and more lasting bas Ikch the 
response. The ugly* which comes and goes with waves of 
decadence, only sets in znen^s hearts a more determined quest 
for the beautifii]^ the saving grace of existence. 
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APPENDIX L 

Si* p. iS. 

Eattrtct firom Plico^$ " RirpiiblJc," Dxwics St Viugh«i*3 
tanslxtiaiL Goldeo Treasury Sctks, MacmiLUs St Ca, Ltd- 

Bo<>k X.f p. J46. 

Pltio i& ptcE^ding tQ be SociatjeSk Ht b blkiBg wJtb Gbu crtn. 

“ SociAt^; Objects of the $aixkc sise, I bchfive, appeat 10 ua tQ 
TMtj in magnitude according %0 i bfi r di^tanf^ tioni our eyes. 

" Giaucon £ ThcF do# 

And things wnkh look bent nndcr water appear ECnight 
when taken out of water; and the same objeoi (00k dthcr con- 
civtr CK conTcx, owhij^ to mistakes of another kind about coLoun 
to which the eye is li^e; and cleady there eiUts lit the lonl a 
kind of utter oonfusion of xhb sort. And tt b just this natural 
t niinn i t y of outs which i$ availed with crteiy species of wiccbcmJt 
by the art of drawing, as wtill as by jugglery/and the tmmcfqua 
other invendons of the same sort. 

“ And haFc not the piocessca of mcaiuring and counting and 
weighing made their ap^ntn^c moat ogttcahly to aid us in dil^ 
peliiiig these tricks of &ncy, and to overthtow Within us the 
power of vague ttodons of degtets of magnitude, quoncky, and 
weighty and caciMkh the comxol of the prindplr, which has 
etkubted, or measured, or weighed ? 

Undoubtedly# 

“ And surely this must be the work of the ntiional element in 
the sooL 

“ Yes, certainly 11 must. 

“ But when thb element, after frequent measurii^^ infotms ns 
that one thing ts greater or less than, equal to, anotln thing s 
it k contxadicred at the same moment by the uppcaiance wbi^ 
die same things present. 

** Did we not assert the tmposdbllLty of euEcitainictg, at the 
same mne, and with the same past of us^ contradictory ophakuii 
with TcfcrtDcc to the same things ? 

Ya^ ami we were right tn assening \u 
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*' Then thar part of the soaf, who^ opiniofi tuna counter to the 
mwiittmenn^ cunot be iilctiikai wim that pars which tgfses 
with them. 

" Certainly not. 

“ But atirdy ihat part whith relies on measurement uid caJcola- 
don must be the best part of the $OuL 

** Doubtless it must. 

** HcFKe, that which oonttadkrts this part muse be one of the 
iofitiior elements of our natote- 

" Ncoe^sarily so, 

“This was the pomt whkfa I wished to setde between tis* 
1 $ajd that paintings ot lo gcaeinJly* die wfiob act of 
iTTHt a t km^ U busy about a work w^ch Is fiie removed ftom tnuh | 
and that it a&socktes, moreover* with that part of us wludb i* far 
removed &om wisdom, and is in mlstrg** *t id fciciid foe no whole- 
eomt ot true purpose. 

" Unqiiestionank. 

“ Tims the aft k; dic woitMess mIsircSs of a wonMesa 

feiend, and the parent of a worthkas progeny. 

" So it seems/* 

Et^ 
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Stf p, 196, 

Plutaitb— 

^*Phidks the sculptor acorpted the contract for the scarue; 
t™ being a friend af Pericles, with considemble iafluence over 
him^ he became an oh^ect of |eaJoiisy acquired majiy cizemlcs, 
while t^ drmoaatk party made his case a teat of the probable 
digpcsitioii of the jurors towards Peride^. They siiboroed one 
Mcnon^ an aasbtant of Phidias, and caused him lo sit as a suppliant 
In the matket-plsce and demand assunuice of pardon, in otoct: that 
he might accuse Phidias or give evidence agaiosc hitiL Tte people 
listened lo the diaigcs, and there was a trial In the assembly; 
but ^ charge of theft was not proved ; for Phidias fod by Paklcs'a 
advice originatly fitted the gold to the statue, and ^tened It upon 
it in ludt a manner that it was ^Ite pcnksiblc to take It oS and 
determine its weigll^ which Pciklcs ordered the acetuen to do. 
Bur ibe fame of his works caused Fhidiia to be the vkiim of Jeal- 
otisy, notablv becau5c, in teprcscnifog the battle of the Amazons 
on the shield, hr had introduced i figure of bimseLT aa a bald old 
man lifiii^ up a stone In both hands, and a very finepotmit of 
PerieJea ^ghting mtb an Amazon. The ac?utude n/ the arm* 
^weyer whkb k t^cUlng 4 spear flcm^ the &ce of Pciicles, si 
mgeqiousiy conmved with die tmcntbn, u it were, of concealing 
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the Ukeofiss cf which a gLbn&de h thown on eithtc side. FhMxtts 
ibcn wag caisT imo piison, wasrs, he fell sick u^d dted^ Of, iu some 
say, was poisoned hy his enemies^ Ln order to btuig discrodh upan 
mides. 

APPENDIX m. 

Piifly—“Natunl History/^ XXXVI 

“ . * , Tbe Venus^ to see whueb many salted fo GiMua, is 
the fifiot sEatue not only by Pfaxkdes, but iq the whole wofM. 
He bad tmde and ms of^ni; for sale two Sgnics^ one who4e 
form ms draped^ and w hich was dicfefoce prdierted fay the people 
of Cos (to whom the choice of dthei figure was ofiexed ac the same 
pike) is the more chaste and severe; while the other which they 
rejected was bought fay the Cnidians and became uumeasurahly 
tnorc celebrated. ECiog Nieoinedes wished to bu^ it from the 
Cni d ia ns j. and oil^ed to discharge the whole debt of the ciiy, whi^ 
was cfiotmaus; hut they ptdcfred ro undergo the worsts uid 
jusUy so, for by th 2 t statue Ff?Titeles made Cnidus fiimous. The 
shrine wbidi cotEtains ft fs quite opo^ so that the tnuge, made, 
it U beliera!, under the direct inspiration of the j^desSj can be 
acen firtmi all sides^ and ftom all sines it k etjuAlly ammred » - 


APPENDIX JV* 

The hl^Gic Squaike ts DCmS-^s Melsncjolia.'* 

Sftp. i^t. 

D£ircr*s moiber died on 
May tTth, 1514* The figutes 
on the iSquate on be read aa 
follows; The two figuro in 
the opposite comcfS to cadi 
Dthet^ 16 4* i and i j + 4i toBl 
to the day of the nmnth. The 
centre figureSi crosswise, do 
the same, to + 7 imd 11 + 6, 
likewise the middle figures at 
the tklH, diagonally, 9+8 
and XI + t- T”hc two middle 
figures in the top line, j + a, 
give w the moath of May I 
and tl^ two ixuddie figures in 
the bottom line give tM year, 1514- This h all rematkahlc eiioiigb^ 
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and as (bough &ociae apccM coincMcwc of fhe &cii| dace 

whh che uiiBltisiable lo-wt <\t nuithcinaiic^ bad pfe^rdaLn£d; 
cspccbiUy so when, ts I find^ the art<hrrictTi:mJ oidef of nuinbw 
proceeds up€m n pactem tlut is quiin free from any iittgulaf 
vadatioa to scctunirLodate so duncy m tbmg 15 1 dzre« The 
Eiiittbcts firotti I to 16 nmSce pcdnis m n icfics erf th™ pattiertis: 




u engraving. The artist coostftotLf lakes Impressions^ of * p£»^ - 
to prove his subject before its complctiori^ tvtti sfeec its 
completion he tnay imiiodicicc chauges at various lotemils. Im- 

E rcssicars vhlidi show any diflercnccs la the work of the original 
lockj phte, or jtone are said to be in didenmn * state.** 

** catalogucjca reserve the fttra * state ^ for the dOhrrcQcei 
siler the completion of the subtectv using ^proof* (^engraver's 
proof * or " progreu proof') for the srtges of ibe pJaie befoj^ 
completion^ from ^ich only 1 few impicsstom would he taken; 
but m In the ma^rtty erf cases it is impo^ible to be eertaJn at what 
ptemc point a print may be avid to Ik complete, the only plan 
which can be earned out tagkally la to i« the word " state' 
a, IL, in., etc,] for all chui^es froiu tlic incepdtHi of vtiric^ 
keepitig * progtew proof ’ or odaci teem, 'nrlremvcr appilafate, ns 
A d^edptive Addition.^ If ii print in in In lenih $0110 (or wlm not)i 
It ii not tbeteby > b&d impmuDn sg ■■ onijr i {kv impmsioiu 
from hs cnrlirx suues h»«: been primed. And ii b cquallr posaiMc 
for «s oftjr Mate 10 be * bud irnpiessimi if « Jam nuraber of 
prints biT« been taken before lay dungc has been nacie on the 
plate. 


* Didcruicet <d' leuettng on tbe pUte lin foct, any* nurks on 
the p!«c except the fortn&ota temnehe* wfakb niiruklr ippe^t 
w«h the wearing of tbe eoppet), as widl» work on the 
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itBcir, ire of ecxu^ mkm is irarl ft of mmi. Sush iftiScui dii- 
domotis as thost of rtmarpa ptooft, whldi Jmd a ocftaia Prague 
in tKe mncteeoth cccimfy^ arc tithet to be vtgmtaL The eo- 
gATcr adds 'a link sketch of tolen (the in the edm^ 

merely is a sign A G^de is /iw jod Siimi 

0/Mms^m t^ar. 

Perhaps k ndght be added that the vcH-knowo phmse ** proof 
before fetters "* n»s ceference to the msedpdon benes^ the suojea. 
When plates, pimrulitly in Ftiiux, were dedicated to 1 pat^i 
there usually appaicd ms coat of imis. the fiair^ on the bettofn 
{mtgio cf the plate. In such a case, a first tcau mieht signify 
ckoe« It least, ol the stages it which proofs were taken before the 
Oeuroo vn engraved And a ihiid state might icdicite 1 proof 
Hkefi after the dcuroo, togethei with the tmn and dedirarioD, 
bad been added. Thete m^ht even be a ftKirth where the paintec'a 
name of the origkui] was inserted at the left bGtii>i]a corocr and 
that of the engtaver at the tight-hand comer. In Ptench engcivli^ 
a ftifther scare dists aka in the fippcariDce of the words ** hvtc 
pdvif^gc du Roi,'* or the mere initiala A.PJDJL When the bulk 
of pdntj dame 10 be uken this Iasi addkiott vw rcmDYed; to that 
an impression ihdwii^ everyth^ except A-P.D^R, wooM car- 
uiiiiy not he anything but a piint»” 
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Qanseii. Sir George. “RopU Acadcfny Lectnits." CMcthiitc,) 

Speed, “SdejKc and Pamce of OU Phiodfla" 

(ChcpmaLn iML) ® 

R^ynoldi, Sir Jcuhu*. “ Discotijstt " 

Tlttse three books on poiaiiag ite wmecq by paiotecSL Thar 
IS an of auibotiatm inner knawi^ge of tkdr 

subjects AM of direccness la ud fitatEtacru. The 

Jecturcs of Sir Gco^ Clausen are the ttn^ilest, meat modesty 
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